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PREFACE 


In May 1999, the first conference for Hellenists (of all periods and subject areas) from 
the Dutch-speaking countries took place in Ghent. The theme was ‘The Greek City’. The 
proceedings of the conference were published by Peeters (Leuven, Belgium) under the title 
The Greek City from Antiquity to the Present (ed. Kristoffel Demoen). The conference was 
organised by Hellenists from Ghent and Leuven in co-operation with the Modern Greek 
and Byzantine Studies department of the University of Groningen. Those who attended the 
conference called for this academic forum to become a biennial tradition, with Groningen 
as the next venue. 

A second conference was organised for 16-18 May 2001 by the Department of Modern 
Greek and Byzantine Studies of the University of Groningen, in co-operation with the 
Department of Ancient Greek, Latin and Ancient History of the same university, the Centre 
for Greek Studies (Griekenlandcentrum) of Ghent University, and the Catholic University 
of Leuven. The theme of thıs second conference was ‘Constructions of Greek Past. Identity 
and Historical Consciousness from Antiquity to the Present’. 

The conference theme was described as follows in the Call for Papers and programme: 


When seeking to establish its own identity, a culture (country, people, nation) readily 
resorts to its own history, which it uses either as an example or as something to react 
against. 

In recent years there has been a growing awareness that this process often reveals 
more about a culture in the present day than the historical era to which it harks back: 
its own identity, and thus its own history, are ‘constructed’ in this way. 

The constructional approach is usually applied to the birth of new nation states and 
the development of their national ideologies, particularly in the nineteenth century. But 
it can be applied more broadly, too. 


Greek culture is an excellent subject area for studying this phenomenon even further 
back in history, precisely because its history is so long and included several 'Golden 
Ages' to which later periods could (and can) hark back. Greek culture still presents 
itself as a product of Ancient Greek and/or Byzantine culture. However, the problem of 
continuity in Greek culture has frequently manifested itself, particularly during periods 
of radical political, ideological or demographic change. 

The Homeric admiration for the Mycenaean world is probably the first example of 
this phenomenon. The Homeric world served itself as an example for later periods, as 
did the Attic period for the Greeks in the Hellenistic-Roman age. The tensions between 
the Hellenistic and Roman character of the Greek world had a strong influence on the 
shaping of the Greek identity during late Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Those tensions 
still exist today (ellinismós/ ellinikótita v. romiosyni). 


The theme was designed to bring together Hellenists of al! periods and disciplines (litera- 
ture, language, history, archaeology, ecclesiastical history, sociology etc.) relating to the 


Greek world. In a number of respects this was successful, but the broad chronological, 
geographic and disciplinary scope of the theme inevitably meant that certain subject areas 
were not ‘covered’. The most important absentees were the Classicists studying Athens 
and, for example, Hellenistic Alexandria. Representatives from the language discipline 
were particularly missed. Furthermore, six of the twenty-five papers given were not made 
available for publication in the proceedings. The colloquium sessions were, with a few 
exceptions, held in Dutch, but the papers for the proceedings had to be in one of the major 
languages. 

The organising committee comprised Prof. Gunnar De Boel (Universities of Groningen 
& Ghent), Dr Hero Hokwerda and Mariétta Ioannidou, both of the University of Groningen 
(hereafter RuG). The committee was assisted by an Advisory Committee, whose members 
were Prof. Annette Harder (RuG), Prof. Ruurd Nauta (RuG), Prof. Onno van Nijf (RuG), 
Dr. Gerry Wakker (RuG), Dr Remco Regtuit (RuG), Dr Peter Hatlie (RuG), Dr Kristoffel 
Demoen (University of Ghent) and Prof. Hans Hauben (Catholic University of Leuven). 

Financial support for the colloquium was provided by the Greek Ministry of Culture, the 
Press & Communication Office of the Greek Embassy in The Hague, the NOW (Netherlands 
Organisation for Scientific Research), OIKOS (the Netherlands Research School for Classical 
Studies), the University of Groningen Foundation, the ICOG (Groningen Research Institute 
for the Study of Culture), the Rudolf Agricola research school, and the Institute for Modern 
Greek and Byzantine Studies (RuG). Financial support for the publication of the proceedings 
was provided by the Greek Ministry of Culture in Athens. 

I would also like to thank Bregje Mennen for all her help with the preparations for this 
book, and the Language Centre of the University of Groningen who checqued the English. 


Those attending the second colloquium were also keen to see this gathering of Dutch- 
speaking Hellenists from all disciplines continue on a biennial basis. To date, however, 
there is no sign of a third colloquium. Unfortunately, the University of Groningen's Institute 
of Modern Greek and Byzantine Studies will no longer be involved because it had to close 
its doors on 1 September 2002... 


Hero Hokwerda 
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EMERI FARINETTI 


Boeotian Orchomenos. 
A Progressive Creation of a Polis Identity 


A polis as a self-standing entity has two main characteristics, a geographical and 
a political one. Geographically, it consists of a city centre (asty) and its territory 
(chora); politically, it is characterized by its autonomy and by the fact that asty and 
chora are politically indivisible. Furthermore, a distinctive element of a polis is its 
own identity, as well as the way such identity was constructed and/or perceived. It 
has been stated that an ethnic group identity is characterized by six main elements: 
a collective name, a common myth of descent, a shared history, a distinctive shared 
culture, an association with a specific territory, and a sense of communal solidarity 
(Smith 1986, 22-30). Hall has suggested that the more distinctive characteristics 
are the connection with a specific territory and the common myth of descent. The 
presence of an objective blood relationship, he says, is irrelevant; what matters is 
that the claim for shared descent is consensually agreed (Hall 1997, 25). Defined as 
such, the concept of ethnic group identity can be applied to the ancient Greek polis, 
where cultural boundaries appear to coincide with political ones. Many factors can 
mark the identity of a polis: the perception of territory and regional boundaries, the 
concept of citizenship, the common state cults, the perception of a shared descent, 
the military ideology and practice, the political evolution, the common social cus- 
toms, the material symbols of the existence of the state and its ideal role. T'hose 
distinctive and constitutive elements in the construction of identity work both as 
positive and aggregative (‘from within’) statements of common history and val- 
ues and as essentially negative and oppositional (‘from without’) definitions (see 
especially Morgan 1991, 141-9 and Hall 1997, 25-47). 

This paper aims to explore some aspects of the history of the polis of Or- 
chomenos, in the light of the bipolarity which marked its relationship with another 
major Boeotian city, Thebes, and had its effects on a regional scale and, we would 
suggest, determined areas of influence and the creation of ideological models and 
polis identities. 


Topographical, geographical and environmental factors characterize the distinction 
between the ‘two Boeotias’: the Copais Lake with the surrounding areas to the 
northwest, where Orchomenos lies, and the Boeotian plains to the south and the 
east, marked by the presence of Thebes. The modern town named Orchomenos, ap- 
proximately on the same spot as the ancient city, lies in Northwestern Boeotia, at 
the edge of the Copaic Basin. The surrounding area is mainly agricultural nowadays, 
due to the drainage of the Copais Lake, but also in the past large arable land areas 
lay to the east and the west of the lake, while narrow strips of land were along the 
northern and the southern edges. The prehistoric settlement of Orchomenos was in 


the plain at the foot of Akontion (a rocky hill whose name, due to its peculiar shape, 
means ‘spear’) and at the border of the lake. Later on, though, due to the progres- 
sive flooding of the area, the settlement moved onto the slope of the hill. Written 
sources, mythological traditions, epigraphical documents, archaeological evidence 
and material culture show that Orchomenos followed an original socio-political and 
cultural path, marked by a progressive creation of a strong polis identity. 

During Mycenaean times, the southeastern district of the region was controlled 
by the Palace of Thebes, but its power was rather strongly balanced by Orchomenos 
controlling the northwestern area. Orchomenos's life was mainly based on the agri- 
cultural exploitation of the Copaic Basin, dried out and cultivated mostly in grain. 
Therefore the Orchomenian point of strength was the high-tech drainage system 
in the basin, working in pre-Boeotian periods, during the Mycenaean age. Maybe 
established even earlier, it would have been a crucial starting point for the devel- 
opment of the power of the ‘Minyans’, the famous rulers of Orchomenos, mythical 
figures reflecting people living there during the Mycenaean Age. Complex systems of 
controlling and managing the drainage works, channels, and katabothrai (through 
which canalized waters were drained out of the basin) were controlled by a net- 
work of fortified installations. Such forts were part of an organized management 
system directed by Orchomenos, the central power, and had no defensive purpose 
in a strict sense. In fact, during the Late Helladic there is no evidence of strong 
hostility. Mycenaean Thebes and Orchomenos were probably two kingdoms closely 
related to each other, living in a balanced, temporary peace. Some legends suggest 
members of the royal families were related (Schachter 1985). Linear B tablets, found 
in the archives of the Mycenaean Palace of Thebes, confirm the hypothesis of two 
distinct regions, two Boeotias. According to mythological tales, the power of Or- 
chomenos was destroyed as a conclusion of a war, which pitched Minyans against 
Herakles and the Thebans. The latter won, damaging drainage works and flood- 
ing the basin. These catastrophic events have been connected with the time of the 
coming of the Boeotians, the consequence of which would have been the collapse of 
Orchomenian power, destroyed by the flooding of the basin. Therefore, the mythical 
veil, represented by the fight between Herakles and the Minyans, probably covered 
actual historical events taking place in later periods. As far as we can see, the only 
event which dates back to the very end of the Mycenaean period is the coming of 
the Boeotians to the region which was later named after them. On the other hand, 
the collapse of the drainage system at the end of the Mycenaean Age could have 
been the natural result of the decline of Mycenaean civilization and the consequent 
general decay. 

Boeotians seem to have come to Boeotia at some point after the Trojan war, 
coming from Thessaly and entering Boeotia through the Chaironeia area. Ruled by 
a king, they tried to attack Orchomenos which, according to some scholars, was 
strong enough to resist their 'attacks'. That would be the reason why Orchomenos 
would never be an effective part of the Boeotian community and of the ‘ethnic’ 
League, created at the end of the sixth century. We are tempted to accept this 
interpretation, especially considering further developments in Orchomenian history 
and the relationship between the city, Thebes and the other Boeotians. It could 
also be an explanation for Orchomenos being mentioned separately in the Homeric 


Catalogue of Ships, and centuries later, when Orchomenos was widely considered 
as a Boeotian city, even Thukidides cannot help admitting that this had not always 
been the case (Tuc. IV 76.3). 

Archaeological remains, although few, attest a continuity of occupation from 
1050 to 750 B.C. A cemetery has been found in the area of the earlier habitations 
and the plain to the South was certainly still dried and cultivated. Much greater 
value has been given by historians to this period, recently reconsidered as a crucial 
phase for the development of Greek culture in the Archaic Period. It has been called 
‘Early Archaism’, in preference to other expressions such as ‘Dark Age’, 'Hellenic 
Middle Age'. Dignity has been therefore given back to a crucial period characterized 
by preparations, anticipations, and creations of models. People kept alive traditions 
of the rich and wonderful (or so claimed) past of their own town, passing on to 
their descendants Mycenaean traditions and acquisitions and so contributing in a 
significant way to the Greek cultural heritage. 

In Boeotia and in Orchomenos we can clearly see a revival of 'Mycenaean' tradi- 
tions (far from having disappeared during the ‘Dark Age'!), as well as a persistence 
of many cultural links with the Late Helladic civilization (visible in material cul- 
ture). 

From 900 to 500 B.C. archaeological evidence shows a growth of population and 
prosperity in the region. The number of sites rises and cemeteries increase in number, 
extension and wealth. Generally speaking, the Archaic Age can be seen as a period 
of growth and an ‘age of experiment’ (Snodgrass 1980). As John Bintliff has pointed 
out, the stress of population growth was released into localized land disputes. Rare 
inscriptional evidence gives us an idea of local wars and their attempts to extend 
territory during the whole period, marked by frequent advances and withdrawals. 
New settlements were created and some ancient ones repopulated. In the Copaic 
Basin, where changes in the water level forced people to leave their villages, the 
Archaic period witnessed new settlement patterns, characterized by villages moving 
higher up, inhabited by the same people but changing names. Strabo (IX, 2.18) 
mentioned the destruction of ancient Orchomenos (Orchomenos archaios) and the 
moving of the town onto the slope of Akontion. We know that the city by the end of 
the Archaic period was, as far as population as well as extension are concerned, the 
second urban site of Boeotia after Thebes. In the meanwhile, Thebes slowly spread 
its influence over the Teneric Plain and extended its borders to the West, later on 
taking control of Onchestos as well. 

As Fossey suggested years ago (1978), in the Late Geometric and Early Archaic 
period, the territorial distinction between the two Boeotias can also be seen in ma- 
terial culture (imported pottery and bronzework). We shall look a little further into 
the character of this bipolarity. So far, we would suggest that from the beginning of 
the Archaic period onwards, such a ‘physical’ and ‘natural’ bipolarism, character- 
ized by territorial contrast and marked by the presence of different ethne, evolved 
at a socio-political, military, economic and also, as we will explain later, ideological 
level. 

Boeotian communities were, as in the rest of Greece, based on the institution of 
the family (Hesiod). In each community then, some families reached predominant 
positions, becoming in a short period of time quite a large endogamic group whose 


leaders became local rulers and took over the role of the former kings. As Hesiod 
says, they were called ‘basileis’ themselves, and can be identified as an embryonic 
aristocracy. During the age of the creation of local aristocracies, the genos or clan 
emerged and brought with it the heroes of myth, epic and worship. To increase 
their prestige, the local aristocratic families created myths concerning their own 
genealogies and ancestors. 

Exploring the two Boeotian cases of Thebes and Orchomenos, little can be said 
for this period based on contemporary documentary evidence. Analysing the later 
developments of the two poleis, though, we have noticed that Orchomenos appears 
to have followed an original socio-political and cultural path. The social system 
developed complexity at an aristocratic level, pushed onwards by the power of Or- 
chomenian aristocratic gene, which seem to be quite strong right from the start. On 
the other hand, elsewhere poleis did not remain very long under aristocratic leaders, 
but evolved ‘naturally’ into democracy, going through different crucial stages, such 
as the leadership of legislators, tyrannies, and drastic social reforms. First of all 
in Thebes, the aristocracy examined itself from within, comparing its own socio- 
political development with that followed by other Greek communities, and quay 
carried out crucial changes. 

In the eighth/seventh centuries B.C. social changes took place in every Boeotian 
community, especially as far as the social status of the aristocracy was concerned. 
Legislators were put in charge of making and organising changes, creating laws 
mainly concerning breaking down the concentration of lands into the hands of only 
a few wealthy people, in order to keep a certain number of pieces of land to pro- 
vide as many middle class Hoplites as possible to be enrolled into the phalanx. No 
evidence of this can be noticed at Orchomenos. This may be due either to the lack 
of evidence for this period in the region or to the fact that the aristocracy in the 
city maintained its role without permitting any kind of revolutionary thought. Land 
remained concentrated in the hands of powerful families. 

Assuming that the way a people conducts warfare is indicative of the degree 
of civilization, what can we infer about Archaic Boeotian civilization, especially 
Orchomenian? Hippeis, horse cavalry, can be considered significant warrior figures, 
especially because of the socio-political implications. The ‘aristocratic hippeis’, as 
Aristoteles calls them, were infantrymen carrying heavy weapons, using horses 
mainly as a means of transport. Geometric vases and Homeric poems show us a 
quite chaotic way of fighting, characterized by leaders of each group of warriors as 
single fighters. The Lelantine wars, if dated back to ca. 700 B.C., seem to be the 
last wars where this ‘heroic’ manner of fighting was used, before the hoplitic tactics 
took over. During the Early Archaic period therefore, hippeis played a primary role 
in battle, as well as being the aristocracy within the social system. In Orchomenos, 
where aristocracy was strong throughout all the Archaic period until the sixth cen- 
tury, hippeis remained the main part of the army longer than elsewhere. In brackets, 
Orchomenians played a crucial role and had a strong influence in the Lelantine wars 
(Thucidides I.13). 

Hoplites are directly linked to arable land (Thebes: myth of Kadmos and the 
warriors coming out from the ploughed soil), while hippeis (always complementary 
to hoplites) are linked to the land for pasture (Orchomenos: the plain below the 


city called Hippia, where horses were bred). 

On the other hand, according to the strict connection between military and socio- 
political reforms, hippeis seem to become, along with the development of Hoplitism, 
less important in battle and sometimes at a social level too, not everywhere though. 
At Orchomenos, for instance, the ownership of a horse (known as ‘hippotrophia’) 
remained the status symbol of the local aristocracy. Clues for this might be in some 
mythical events as well as some toponyms. Herakles stole the Orchomenian horses 
and then flooded the plain where the horses were bred and the cavalry trained, 
depriving the city of its main strength and of the status symbol of the leading 
group. The aforementioned plain, just below the city, was called Hippia, whereas 
a sanctuary which had crucial importance during the Archaic period, as a place of 
worship for Thebans but denied to the Orchomenians, was dedicated to Herakles 
Hippodetes (Herakles who ties the horses up). In addition, we can recall the famous 
Boeotian cavalry during the Persian wars. Probably its origin and background can 
be found in earlier periods, among the armies of some Boeotian cities, such as 
Orchomenos and Thespies and maybe Tanagra, where the breeding of horses was 
of great interest to local aristocratic lords (Bertelli 1968). 

Faced with the lack of written sources or clear epigraphical evidence for this pe- 
riod, we have been considering myth as a potential source of information, provided 
we keep in mind that the most natural way to legitimize the contemporary situation, 
within Greek culture in the Archaic period, was to create legends ad hoc. From this 
point of view, we can gain a lot of information by looking at the myths created by 
the different communities. As far as the foundation myth of Thebes is concerned, 
we can point out the centrality of the concept of colony (apoikia), which clearly 
refers to a society ready for any innovation, especially socio-politically speaking, 
and hostile to extreme aristocratic values. On the other hand, as far as Orchomenos 
is concerned, we have no evidence either of redistribution of land or of dramatic 
changes in the army, either documented or veiled within mythological tales. How- 
ever, we can definitely find clues concerning the growing power of the aristocracy in 
. the mythical tale referring to the genealogy of Orchomenian kings: at the beginning 
there is only one king but then other rulers can be found associated with him, each 
of them controlling part of the land. This can be seen as a symbol of the distribution 
of land among aristocratic families, immediately after the initial kingship, lasting 
rather a short period at Orchomenos and finding its own mythical parallel in one 
generation only (that of Eteoklos). Minyans themselves are recorded as a monarchy, 
not very strongly centralized, whose legend was reutilized by other oligarchic com- 
munities (mythological tales record links between Minyans and Thessaly, Triphylia, 
Sparta, Cyrene and Thera). 

Some clues lead us to think that before the end of the eighth century Orchomenos 
tried to take over most of Boeotia. First of all, it was one of the first Boeotian towns 
that fully recovered after the period we have agreed to call ‘Early Archaism' (other- 
wise called the ‘Dark Age’). Secondly, the complicated genealogical tree of Minyas 
reveals strict connections with Thessaly, Phokis, Athens, the central area of Boeotia 
and even Thebes. Thirdly, we know that Orchomenos before and during Hesiod's 
time dominated Chaironeia (documentary evidence), Hyettos (Hesiod fr. 144; Paus. 
IX, 36.6. See Wilamowitz 1922:19), Olmones (Paus. IX, 24.3), Hyria (Hesiod, fr. 143), 


Lebadeia and Haliartos (mythical traditions) and maybe Koroneia (inscriptional ev- 
idence on a helmet found at Olympia, concerning a battle dated to 550-525 B.C., 
won by Orchomenos (Jeffery SEG XI, 1208)) and Copai, and tried to expand its in- 
fluence over other towns and cult places (both on the way to Thebes, the sanctuary 
of Athena Itonia and Onchestos, an extremely important and significant place). 

Furthermore, some other events taking place during the Archaic period lead us 
towards such an interpretation: the inhabitants of Askri, running away from their 
lands frightened by Thespies, chose to ask Orchomenos for hospitality instead of 
going to the closer Haliartos or Koroneia. Other traditions tell us about Hesiod's 
bones being moved from Askra to Orchomenos. The explanation for all this may be 
the fact that Orchomenos was expanding at that moment and trying to promote 
alliances and agreement with äll the smallest towns and villages in the area of inter- 
est. Around 700 B.C. Orchomenos failed against Thebes, and gave up its desire for 
hegemony. At that time, legends were created, or revived at least, the earliest men- 
tion is in Pindar (Paian 8, fr.52 i, 100-111; Pozy 26. 2442 fr.29), concerning the war 
between Minyan Orchomenos and Thebes, at the end of which the Orchomenians 
were defeated by Herakles and the Thebans. 

The new world of Hoplitism, social reforms and redistribution of land defeated 
the old world attached to horses and the aristocratic values associated with them. 
At this stage Thebes, even though already culturally and politically influential and 
expanding its territory, was not yet the dominant city. Only in the following cen- 
tury, the sixth (last quarter probably), would the city assume the role of unifying 
the Boeotian communities and creating the ‘ethnic’ league. But Orchomenos did 
not take part until the Persian wars, as demonstrated also by the particular coinage 
of the city, imitating Aiginetic types. So far we can state that in the ‘age of exper- 
iment’ (eighth/sixth B.C.) the conflict between the two main Boeotian cities was 
not merely territorial but marked by a strong social character and stressed by a 
significant political bipolarism. Everything thus leads us to configure two different 
and alternative polis models, a fact that becomes evident in later periods. 

Moving into Classical times, the more the path followed by Thebes 'naturally' 
evolved into extremely democratic socio-political forms, up until Epaminondas's 
politics, the more Orchomenos remained anchored to traditional aristocratic val- 
ues. That is for instance why people from Thebes supporting oligarchic regimes 
asked some Orchomenians for help (Diodorus Siculus XV 79.3), and why, during the 
Persian wars, the city supported the Persians and, during the Peloponnesian war, 
Sparta. Of some significance is the fact that during the battle of Chaironeia (447/6 
B.C.), Hellanicus (FGrH 4F81) says that the Athenians moved epi tous Orchomen- 
izontas ton Boioton, and Thucidides (I 113.1) uses the same verb to indicate people 
supporting oligarchy. The fact that the name of a city is used as a root to create a 
new word can only mean that the simple name of the city bears a strong intrinsic 
value and significance. The polis of Orchomenos represented such a strong model 
alternative to the Theban one that its name was included in the ‘enkyklopaideia’ 
(common background of knowledge) of the Greek people as a semantically dis- 
tinctive category. The polarity between Hoplitism and Cavalry, opposite but still 
complementary social values during the Archaic Age, later becomes an open and ir- 
reparable conflict between new ideologies and traditional aristocratic values, which 


leads one of the two poleis (as well as one of the two polis models) to collapse. 


To sum up, a Mycenaean kingdom ruling the northwestern area of Boeotia as well 
as a Greek polis marked by a distinct sense of cohesion, Orchomenos played such a 
crucial role that it became an actual socio-political city model. The Archaic period 
in particular has proven to be, at least as far as Orchomenos is concerned, an actual 
age of experiment, a crucial step along a path from the Mycenaean age towards 
Classical times, leading to the progressive creation of a polis identity. 


Faculty of Archaeology 
Leiden University 
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PETER ATTEMA 


From Ethnic to Urban Identities? 
Greek Colonists and Indigenous Society in the Sibaritide, South Italy. 
A Landscape Archaeological Approach 


Introduction 

This paper delves into aspects of one of the regions studied by the Regional Pathways 
to Complexity (RPC) project, which has a particular relevance for the construction of 
the Greek past of ancient Italy - the Sibaritide.! The Sibaritide comprises a coastal 
plain in South Italy, bounded by foothills and with a mountainous hinterland with 
elevations sometimes over 2000 m (Fig. 1). Here, RPC project staff, postgraduates, 
and graduate students are attempting to map environmental and settlement data 
by means of landscape surveys, while existing regional data sets are being evaluated 
and brought together into a central RPC database.? The regional archaeological work 
is closely bound up with excavation work carried out near present-day Francavilla 
Marittima. The latter project is directed by Prof. M. Maaskant-Kleibrink who, at 
the beginning of the 1990s, re-opened the excavation on the Timpone della Motta, a 
site situated in the foothills of the plain of Sybaris along the Raganello river with an 
important sanctuary that in Archaic times was dedicated to Athena.? In the course 
of the Groningen excavations, important data were collected on the interaction 
between the indigenous Enotrian culture at the site of Timpone della Motta, and 
the Greek colonial presence in the plain. The data from the landscape surveys and 
those from the excavation have been combined to shed light on the first contacts 
between Greeks and Enotrians, and are evaluated here in the light of medium- 
term regional developments in the field of settlement and land-use patterns. In the 
Sibaritide, these led to a society that is usually described as ‘Hellenized’, but which 
in this paper will be described as ‘urbanized’. It is argued that during the process 
of urbanization, the original Greek and Enotrian ethnic identities may have become 
subsumed in the new identities peculiar to urbanizing society. 


Problems of early Greek colonization 
Recent archaeological research has made clear that the earliest phase of Greek colo- 


1 The RPC project is a joint project of the Institute of Archaeology of the University of Groningen 
(GIA) and the Archaeological Institute of the Vrije Universiteit of Amsterdam (AIVU). It is sub- 
sidized by the Netherlands Foundation for Scientific Research (Nwo). The project began in 1997 
and is co-ordinated by the author at GIA and Dr. G.-J. Burgers at AIVU. In the project, three 
regions are being studied, viz. the Pontine Region in central Italy, the Salento Isthmus in Apulia 
and the Sibaritide in South Italy. Thanks are due to Martijn van Leusen for comments and revison 
of the English version. 

? See Attema et al. 1999 and Attema-Burgers 2000 for a research outline. 

3 The excavations by the Groningen Institute of Archaeology are a follow-up of earlier excavations 
in the 1960s by the Italian archaeologist P. Zancani Montuoro and the Dutch archaeologist P. Stoop; 
see the case study by Kleibrink in Attema et al. 1998 on Francavilla Marittima for references. 
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nization in the seventh century BC did not entail large scale, well-planned invasions 
by settler colonists, but rather were small-scale enterprises of Greek seafaring people 
who settled near to, or even among, the native inhabitants, whether in the Black 
Sea area (see for a fine example of early Greek colonization the archaeology of the 
Berezan peninsula in the northern Black Sea area)? or in those parts of Italy that 
came to be known as Magna Graecia. The evidence is equivocal as to whether this 
was a peaceful process or one involving frequent hostilities, and the choice for one 
or the other seems mainly dependent on the personal inclinations of the researcher, 
who may either adhere to a model of Greek domination or to one of peaceful co- 
habitation and exchange, as is supposed, for instance, by S.L. Solovyov for ancient 
Berezan. From the often poor archaeological remains of indigenous Iron age hut 
compounds in Italian contexts, it is hard to decide whether these were subject to 
violent destruction, accidental destruction, or demolition in the course of a neces- 
sary replacement of old structures by new ones.® The existing evidence suggests that 
the urban phase of the Greek colonies was primarily a sixth century BC and later 
phenomenon, and was certainly not coeval with the foundation dates mentioned 
by the literary sources. The earliest grid plan of the colony of Metapontum dates, 
for instance, from the sixth century BC and succeeded what seems to have been a 
nucleated settlement pattern involving various neighbouring settlement areas, such 
as the supposed early Greek nuclei Lazzazara and Andrisani." This scenario of an 
early nucleated non-urban settlement with indigenous and Greek presence, or alter- 
natively, of an early indigenous village taken over by Greek colonists in the seventh 
century BC (but not involving a substantial planned urban layout) is also imagin- 
able for Sybaris. This colony was founded by Achaian colonists at the end of the 
eighth century BC, according to the literary sources, and was destroyed at the end 
of the sixth century BC by its Greek rival colony, Kroton, located in a coastal plain 
to the south. Following this event, Sybaris was rebuilt on an urban grid plan report- 
edly conceptualized by Hippodamus of Milete, as the Pan-Hellenic city of Thurioi. 
Parts of its street plan could be excavated because later Roman Copia respected 
the original street grid; the excavated architecture along the grid, however, mainly 
belongs to Copia. Important evidence of the Sybaris of the Archaic period has been 
brought to light in the Stombi area, a quarter that was partly spared by the later 
urban phases. The evidence consists of a number of houses placed in a regular pat- 
tern that belong to a late phase of Sybaris’s existence, namely the second half of 
the sixth century BC. There is, unfortunately, almost no evidence for the earliest 
phase of seventh century BC Sybaris, either at Stombi or at other locations within 
Sybaris/Thurioi/Copia.® 

The problem is one of archaeological visibility, since at one spot the seventh cen- 


4 Recently: Solovyov 1999. 

5 See the recent overviews of early Greek colonization in Yntema 2000 and Kleibrink 2001. 

6 See Kleibrink 2001 for an overview of the evidence for the earliest phase of Greek colonization 
on the Ionic coast in the settlements of Incoronata, Metapontum, Siris Polieion and Sybaris, and 
in the chora of Taras. 

7 However, the ‘Greekness’ of a number of the early find contexts is disputed by, among others, 
Antonio de Siena, as mentioned in Kleibrink 2001. 

8 Fora summary of the evidence, see Kleibrink 2001 (with references), who mentions the presence 
of strata with seventh to fifth century BC material found in the excavations at Parco del Cavallo. 
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tury BC strata appeared to be separated from later strata by a sterile alluvial layer. 
The famous ‘search for Sybaris’ was indeed frustrated from the beginning by an 
immensely thick alluvial cover: several metres of gray clay cover not just Sybaris, 
but Thurioi and Copia as well, making extensive and in-depth excavation of the 
archaic settlement virtually impossible. Throughout its research history, only a few 
augerings and test trenches have reached the strata of Archaic Sybaris, which lie 
buried up to 7m below the present surface. Even today well-point pumps operate 
night and day to keep the excavations from flooding. Those of you who have read 
the eyewitness report on the search for Sybaris by its sponsor, Orville H. Bullitt,? 
will realize the enormous problems that face the student, not only of the archae- 
ology of the site of Sybaris itself but also of the regional settlement archaeology 
of the plain that is likewise buried under a thick layer of alluvium. To locate an- 
cient Sybaris, many mechanical augerings were made all over the plain, and these 
demonstrate that archaeological remains of various periods remain at depths far be- 
low the reach of present-day ploughs, with the implication that archaeological field 
survey in the plain is of no use at all (Fig. 2).!? An augering programme by the 
Groningen Institute of Archaeology is now aiming at a reconstruction of the nature 
and chronology of sedimentation in the plain by means of sediment analysis and 
radiocarbon dating of the sporadic organic layers that occur at various locations 
and depths in the plain. Although these attempts at a reconstruction of the sedi- 
mentation history may eventually give us an insight into the impact protohistoric 
and early historic people had on the landscape in the hinterland of the Sibaritide (in 
the form of deforestation and overgrazing provoking phases of increased erosion), 
the archaeology of the plain will remain largely unknown to us. The settlement 
pattern that appears on the foothills in the Archaic, Classical and Hellenistic pe- 
riods is, however, a fairly reliable guide to the impact of the urban phases of the 
Greek colony of Sybaris/'Thurioi on its surroundings. It is clear a priori from the 
size of the urban centres themselves that Sybaris and Thurioi must have had such 
an impact. The later development of Sybaris and Thurioi is especially telling in this 
respect, since the archaeological remains that we do know of indicate that Sybaris, 
in the last phase of its existence (i.e. in the second half of the sixth century BC), 
had already acquired an urban character. This is most clear from the excavations 
at Stombi mentioned above, which have revealed various house structures within a 
fairly regular layout and with evidence of pottery production. Sybaris must have 
developed in a manner comparable to that of Metapontum and other South Italian 
colonies.!! According to some scholars, Sybaris may by then have covered an area of 
c. 500 ha - a very sizeable town indeed. If these estimates are found to be correct, 


9 Bullitt 1969 was a popular account that also appeared in German as Die Suche nach Sybaris, 
bericht über eine Archäologische Entdeckung (Stuttgart 1971). It was a highly technical under- 
taking in the early 1960s by the University of Pennsylvania, involving various remote sensing 
techniques and sub-soil surveys by means of mechanical augering. 

10 For a summary of the results of the augerings carried out by the University of Pennsylvania, 
see Carta Archeologica 1969. 

11 Metapontum had certainly acquired an urban character by the middle of the sixt century BC. 
See, for example, Mertens-Greco (1996, 252), who state that ‘rising prosperity, growing popula- 
tions, the general economic situation, along with suitable political conditions, led the poleis of 
Magna Graecia from around the mid-sixth century to bestow more precise and concrete form on 
the basic urban layout, which until then had been limited to the road arrangements.. .’. 
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and assuming that all the areas within the town’s perimeter were built-up, Sybaris 
must have developed into a densely populated central place increasingly dependent 
on the surrounding landscape for sustaining its population.!? This effect probably 
increased exponentially after the refounding in 453 BC of Sybaris as Thurioi, follow- 
ing the historical destruction of the former by its Greek rival colony Kroton, to the 
south. The surface scatters that can be found all over the landscape in the foothills 
bordering on the plain of Sybaris, and the evidence of the houses excavated on var- 
ious plateaus of the Timpone della Motta, combine to demonstrate the profound 
impact the urban way of life in the plain began to exert over time on the indigenous 
settlement and land-use patterns, and society. 

The specific question that I wish to address in what follows is whether, on 
the basis of the archaeological data, we may suppose a transition to have taken 
place from an initially antithetical situation between incoming Greeks and indige- 
nous Enotrians - based on ethnic differences such as the initial settlement pattern 
outlined above would imply - to a situation in which urban, rural and pastoral 
identities gained the upper hand in constituting personal or group identities. Part 
and parcel of urbanization and the urban way of life is the ultimate withering of 
tribal structures within society, and one indication of such a transition taking place 
in the period between the sixth and fifth centuries BC and thereafter, down to the 
second century BC (Archaic, Classical, and Hellenistic periods), might be the degree 
of landscape infill of the Sibaritide foothills. The actual process points to a rapid 
urbanization of the countryside that is likely to be rooted in events taking place 
during the seventh century BC. 

As we have seen, the evidence for the early interaction between Greeks and 
indigenous Enotrians during the seventh century BC, collected in articles by Yn- 
tema and Kleibrink, shows how early colonial archaeological contexts are generally 
characterized by the presence of both indigenous and Greek material culture. This 
implies that interaction of some kind took place between the two ethnicities from 
the very beginning, whether peaceful, violent, or both, resulting in a process of ac- 
culturation that is expressed in the archaeological record, notably in the acquisition 
of Greek goods by indigenous Enotrians, as is seen in the Macchiabate necropolis 
at the Timpone della Motta.!3 At the same time, the Greeks are also regarded as 
having exerted a strong influence on, and will have participated in, ritual activities 
that the Enotrians employed in their cult centre on the Timpone della Motta (see 
Maaskant-Kleibrink 1993). From such evidence it would appear that the supposed 
antithetical situation between Greeks and Enotrians may largely be a literary con- 
struct. As Douwe Yntema has remarked, there are only a few contemporary literary 
sources on Greek colonization (Homer, Hesiod, Archilochus). Most of the writers on 
the Greek diaspora of the seventh and sixth centuries BC lived much later and were 


12 Recently, A. Muggia (1996, 224) calculated the extent of Sybaris as 515 ha. 

13 See M. Vink 1994/1995, who observes in her analysis of the Macchiabate graves that Greek 
pottery becomes a standard gift in the grave inventories from c. 700 BC, while after 600 BC there 
are no graves at all without Greek pottery forms. She rightly questions the link between the 
presence of Greek pottery and that of Greek people in the cemetery, since local pottery continues 
to appear alongside the Greek forms, and the spatial configuration of the necropolis remains intact. 
The proposition that the Greeks took over the cemetery from indigenous Enotrians stems from 
the first excavator Zancani-Montuoro, as Kleibrink (1999) observes. 
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‘outsiders’ to the process (Yntema 2000). An alternative picture may be based on 
the assumption that acculturation between Greeks and Enotrians was already well 
underway in the seventh and early sixth century BC, even if occasional hostilities 
did occur between members of both groups, which themselves may not have been 
ethnically coherent. Political domination of the Enotrians by the Greeks, as sug- 
gested by later literary sources (Strabo), need not have impeded acculturation; on 
the contrary, it may have accelerated it. Acculturation may, indeed, have progressed 
to such an extent in the seventh and early sixth centuries BC that, in the course of 
the sixth and fifth centuries BC, both ethnic groups had become part of a new so- 
cial structure, in a landscape economically structured by the growing central place 
of Sybaris/Thurioi and with a developing countryside where new villages, hamlets, 
cemeteries and cult centres arose. This much is implied by the Archaic, Classical 
and above all the Hellenistic settlement pattern. The material record of such sites 
is characterized by a koine of locally made pottery, based on Greek forms, that 
occurs everywhere in the landscape and even penetrates far into the mountainous 
hinterland in the Hellenistic period, as our most recent surveys indicate. In the fol- 
lowing, I will briefly review some of the data collected by the Groningen Institute 
of Archaeology to back up this 'acculturation through urbanization’ model for the 
Sibaritide. 


Acculturation through urbanization 

Landscape archaeology and archaeological excavation can work in tandem to de- 
scribe medium-term changes in the organization of landscape and settlement. The 
data resulting from recent excavations by the Groningen Institute of Archaeology 
at the Timpone della Motta at Francavilla Marittima, and from archaeological sur- 
veys by the author and others in the catchment zone of Timpone della Motta and 
in its mountainous hinterland, are considered here in combination with the work of 
Italian archaeologists like Paola Zancani Montuoro and Maria W. Stoop (Francav- 
illa Marittima excavations of the 1960s), Lorenzo Quilici (topographical research 
in the plain of Sybaris) and Renato Peroni (excavations at Broglio di Trebisacce 
and regional inventories of protohistorical sites). These data combine to shed light 
on the process of proto-urbanization of the foothills, which started in the Final 
Bronze Age and culminated in the nucleated settlements of Francavilla Marittima, 
Torre Mordillo and Broglio di Trebisacce, and the transition to urbanization tak- 
ing place in the plain with Sybaris and Thurioi and the resulting rural patterns of 
the Hellenistic period. These studies form a good starting point for exploring the 
acculturation through urbanization model. 

The regional distribution map of protohistorical indigenous sites (showing both 
Bronze Age and Iron Age sites) evokes an abstract image of how Greek colonists 
arriving on the shore of the Sibaritide encountered a landscape that was already 
claimed by a complex society living in nucleated settlements on the foothills over- 
looking the wide coastal plain (Fig. 3). The arriving Greek colonists settled near the 


14 For references to the work of Paola Zancani Montuoro, see Kleibrink's case study on the Sibar- 
itide in Attema et al. 1998; for the topographical work of Lorenzo Quilici and his team, see Carta 
Archeologica 1969; for a key publication on Broglio di Trebisacce and regional reconnaissance see 
Peroni- Trucco 1994. 
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mouth of the river Crati (possibly, as we have seen, near to or in a native coastal 
settlement), about 15 km from the indigenous settlements of Timpone della Motta 
at Francavilla Marittima and Torre Mordillo, that is to say, within sight of two 
of the more important indigenous settlements in the foothills. The Greek founders 
of Sybaris thus literally placed themselves in the margins of the geographical and 
socio-economic context of the indigenous Enotrian society, just as they did elsewhere 
along the Italian coast, in the Northern Black Sea area and in the south of France. 
How, then, should we envisage the development of the Greek ‘colonial geography’ 
in the face of such a strong indigenous presence in the landscape? 

The excavations at Francavilla Marittima play a key role in our understanding 
of this process during the early phase of Greek presence in the plain. The Bronze 
Age site of Timpone della Motta is strategically located on a hilltop overlooking a 
large part of the coastal plain, and dominates the entrance to the valley of the river 
Raganello that leads into the hinterland (Fig. 4). In the Iron Age, the community at 
Francavilla still lived in huts, of which a particularly interesting specimen was exca- 
vated by the Groningen team on the lowest plateau of. Timpone della Motta. This 
hut, which was abandoned after its destruction by fire in around 700 BC, contained, 
in addition to handmade impasto wares for cooking and storage, a large amount of 
so-called matt-painted fine ware, which is a pottery made of a pale-firing depurated 
clay decorated with geometric patterns and wavy lines. Greek pottery was absent 
from the hut's inventory. The community living in these huts maintained a cult 
on the top of the hill, where an accumulation of precious indigenous and imported 
artefacts provides proof of their participation in Mediterranean-wide networks of 
exchange. These artefacts were found in crevices in the natural conglomerate rock 
surface around what Kleibrink interprets as an altarplace on a slightly elevated 
part of the natural rock. Nearby, the postholes of a large hut were found, which 
contained the in-situ remains of a large loom, interpreted as evidence for the ritual 
weaving of cloth for a goddess venerated here before the cult centre was turned into 
a Greek style sanctuary. The community of the Timpone buried their dead in the 
nearby cemetery of Macchiabate. Spatial and artefactual analyses of the Macchia- 
bate burials by Kleibrink indicate that its social structure was based on kinship ties 
and that the community was ranked. The spatial configuration of the necropolis 
remained stable in the period of early Greek presence in the plain.!® Vink's analysis 
of the burial gift assemblages for the period of Greek colonization, mentioned above, 
demonstrates that the deposition of sets of indigenous pottery continued in spite of 
the increasing presence of Greek pottery, and is indicative of a continued indigenous 
use of the cemetery in the seventh century BC and thereafter. 

These observations undermine the model of Greek dominance and delineate 
Greeks and Enotrians as two ethnic realities that had to come to terms with one 
another in a more complex reality than that of outright cultural domination. Greek 
influence, however, was such that pottery workshops in the Sibaritide only adopted 
Greek forms, a repertoire which became standard in the sixth century BC. 

Taking a brief look at land-use patterns, we may note that in the protohistoric 
period, the slopes of the foothills surrounding Timpone della Motta were proba- 


15 See the analysis in Kleibrink 1999. 
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bly worked from various habitation nuclei that together constituted the settlement. 
Surveys around Francavilla Marittima revealed scatters of protohistorical material 
that, though physically detached from the Timpone della Motta, are located very 
near to it.!6 Given time, it may be expected that complete coverage of the catch- 
ment area of Timpone della Motta by highly intensive field survey will reveal more 
such small protohistorical sherd scatters in the immediate vicinity. Although such 
scatters may consist of a handful of impasto sherds only, they are indicative of actual 
habitation sites of a number of huts. A total infill of the landscape with scattered 
hut compounds is, however, not to be expected for the protohistorical period, as 
indicated by the lack of such scatters in the SIBA2000 survey. In a transect through 
the transitional zone between the coastal plain and its mountainous hinterland, 
approximately 6 km long and 1.5 km wide on the terraces bordering the valley of 
the Raganello opposite Timpone della Motta, no discrete scatters of protohistorical 
material were encountered.!? In contrast, the presence of protohistorical sherds was 
clear in the immediate surroundings of the Monte S. Nicola, a hilltop that domi- 
nates the valley of the Raganello and is in visual contact with the Timpone della 
Motta. Our recent topographical surveys in the hinterland of Timpone della Motta 
are revealing the extent of this pattern of strategically located protohistorical sites 
far into the hinterland of the Raganello watershed, to an altitude of as much as 
1500m. 

The current state of our own research into the protohistorical patterns of set- 
tlement and land use, and that of the team led by Renato Peroni, provides enough 
evidence to posit the existence of an intricate pattern of nucleated Iron Age sites 
in the foothills and hinterland of the Sibaritide, possibly with tracts of unsettled 
land in between that could have been put to pastoral use. Sites located along routes 
leading up into the mountains suggest that transhumance played an important role 
in the Iron Age economy. This pattern of nucleated settlements contrasts with the 
much more dispersed Hellenistic pattern as revealed in the above-mentioned Ital- 
ian topographical research of the late 1960s. The inventory of sites in the plain 
and foothills of the Sibaritide in the Hellenistic/Roman periods (c. fourth century 
BC and after) is characterized by a dense distribution of scatters of archaeological 
material over the landscape, and can be interpreted as a settlement system of scat- 
tered hamlets, isolated farmsteads, and rural necropoleis and cult centres related to 
villages or towns (Fig. 5). Thurioi and, later, Copia would have functioned as the 
central place in this system. On the face of it, this would mean that true rural infill 
of the foothills was a relatively late phenomenon, unless many of the Hellenistic 
scatters are found to contain earlier materials and small classical archaic sites were 
entirely overlooked in the topographical surveys of the 1960s. Current GIA research 
is targeted at the problem of closer dating of the survey assemblages by means of a 
study of the pottery collected in the SIBA2000 survey. 

Of clear fundamental importance is the reconstruction of settlement dynamics 


16 In the 2001 campaign, for instance, a new 10 x 10m scatter with protohistorical sherds was found 
less than 500 m from the Timpone della Motta. In the 2002 campaign, c. fifteen new protohistorical 
scatters were discovered (Attema et al. (in press)). 

17 We have to be cautious here, as visibility biases influence the recovery rate of protohistorical 
impasto sherds (see Attema-van Leusen (in press)). 
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between the seventh and fifth centuries BC. What happened to the landscape in 
this period? The results of the excavations of Archaic houses on the plateaus of 
the Timpone della Motta provide a glimpse of how we may envisage the period 
between the Iron Age and the Hellenistic/Roman period. Both the excavations by 
Stoop and Kleibrink in the 1960s, and our later excavations in the 1990s, have 
uncovered various remains of houses that date from around the second half of the 
sixth century BC, that is to say, to the period when the wooden cult buildings 
on the top of Timpone della Motta were transformed into temple buildings built 
on stone foundations. The distribution of houses on the plateaus at Timpone della 
Motta does not, however, suggest an urban layout but is indicative of a loose village 
structure with groups of three to maybe five houses and their yards distributed over 
the various plateaus. There is no evidence that all of the available area was built up. 
This village, then, formed the modest frame around what must have been a thriving 
regional sanctuary, on which people from all over the Sibaritide converged to bring 
votive gifts to the goddess that has been identified as Athena. Both in the houses and 
in the cult centre, the pottery repertoire adopted Greek forms of local manufacture, 
as we have seen above. This Greek influence on building and pottery styles will have 
been due to the urban developments that took place in the final, Archaic, phase of 
the existence of Sybaris, and continued with the foundation of Thurioi in the middle 
of the fifth century BC. In such a scenario, material acculturation of the inhabitants 
of settlements in the foothills may be viewed as a direct result of an urbanization 
process that had already reached far inland in the Hellenistic period, and will have 
involved both people of Greek descent and those with an Enotrian background. 


Conclusion 

The current state of archaeological research in the Sibaritide allows us to describe 
Enotrian protohistorical society in the Sibaritide as a complex society in the period 
of early Greek colonization. Its settlement system revolved around a number of cen- 
tral places in the foothills, such as Timpone della Motta at Francavilla Marittima, 
and was hierarchical in nature with lesser sites located far inland. Analysis of the 
cemetery of Macchiabate indicates that the indigenous Iron Age communities were 
organized along kinship lines and were socially organized in a horizontal and ver- 
tical sense. In such communities, besides status and sex, ethnicity is an important 
constituent of personal or group identity. This ethnic identity may have disappeared 
gradually as the landscape of the Sibaritide urbanized under the influence of the 
urban nuclei Sybaris and Thurioi and a process of acculturation took place. In- 
teraction and related acculturation between the Greek immigrants that arrived in 
the Sibaritide around 700 BC and the indigenous Enotrians is evident from the 
material record, as Greek pottery began to appear in the Macchiabate graves in 
the course of the seventh century BC, and was also present in the cult centre of 
Timpone della Motta. In the sixth and fifth centuries BC, some traits of the urban 
culture that developed in the plain spread out into the foothills, as may be deduced 
from the appearance of houses with stone foundations and the adoption of Greek 
pottery forms of local manufacture. However, these observations do not allow us 
to decide whether the community of Timpone della Motta was still ethnically Eno- 
trian, colonial Greek, or already a mix of both. The transformation of a site such as 
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Timpone della Motta went hand in hand with a process of landscape infill that, in 
the Hellenistic period, resulted in a classical rural landscape of town and country. 
By that time, some four centuries after the first contact, urban and rural identities 
are likely to have become stronger than specific Enotrian or Greek ethnic identities 
as a constituent factor in personal or group identity. A new opposition may have 
arisen between those that identified with city life, those that lived in the urbanized 
countryside and those that lived high in the uplands of the Pollino massif. 


University of Groningen 
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Fig. 1 Digital elevation map of the Sybaritide showing the 
plain of Sybaris, foothills and main sites mentioned in the 
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Fig. 2 Topographical map with location of augerings carried out in the 
plain of Sybaris in the 1960s by the University of Pennsylvania (USA) in 
collaboration with the Italian Lerici foundation (after Bullit 1969). Augerings 
are indicated by black dots 
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Fig. 3 Digital elevation map of the plain of Sybaris and 
foothills showing protohistorical sites of the later Bronze 
Age and Iron Age. The white box indicates the area sur- 
veyed by L. Quilici and his team in the 1960s. Large boxes 
indicate the main protohistorical sites, diamonds indicate 
the smaller interstitial protohistorical sites 


Fig. 4 Photograph taken from the plain showing the location of Timpone 
della Motta in the foothills along the Raganello river valley 
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Fig. 5 Digital elevation map of the plain of Sybaris and 
foothills showing the classical landscape and, as a reference, 
the main protohistorical sites mentioned in the text, includ- 
ing Sybaris. The white box indicates the area surveyed by 
L. Quilici and his team in the 1960s. The gray diamonds 
are archaic to classical sites, black diamonds are Hellenistic 
to Roman sites. 
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GEERT DE BREUCKER 


Berossos and the Construction of a Near Eastern Cultural History 
In Response to the Greeks 


As a consequence of the conquests of Alexander the Great, the Middle East was 
under Graeco-Macedonian domination for several centuries, leaving the traditional 
civilizations of the ancient Near East exposed to the hegemonic culture of the new 
masters. This confrontation between local and Greek culture gave rise to what is 
generally labelled ‘Hellenism’ and 'Hellenization'. 

The encounter between Graeco-Macedonians and the various peoples of the Near 
East resulted in the latter's need to redefine their age-old cultures and, more par- 
ticularly, to determine their position towards the dominant Greek civilization. As a 
part of this process of redefinition, several inhabitants of the Near East composed 
a history of their land and culture, which they based - or claimed to base - on very 
old autochthonous archives. T'hey wrote in Greek, because they primarily wanted to 
address a Greek-speaking readership. They even claimed explicitly to be recounting 
a ‘real’ history — as opposed to the fanciful stories Greek historians told about the 
East. Their aim was to promote their own land, culture and glorious past. 

To this group of indigene historiographers, whom Sterling (1992, 16-19) cate- 
gorised as ‘apologetic historians’, belong Babylonians, Egyptians, Jews and Phoeni- 
cians. Although these authors belong to different cultures, their historical works 
contain similar themes. Oden (1978, 118-124) has already pointed to some common 
characteristics.! In this paper, I want to discuss some other topics using the work 
of one of these writers, Berossos of Babylon. 


Berossos? was a priest of Marduk (also called Bel, ‘the lord"), the chief god of Baby- 
lon. As he indicates himself, Berossos was a contemporary of Alexander the Great. 
He wrote a history of Babylon which in all likelihood he entitled the Babyloniaca,4 
during the reign of the Seleucid king, Antiochus I, who ruled over Babylon from 
294 until 261 BCE. His work, in 3 books, is only preserved in fragments. Most of the 
citations are found in the works of Jewish and Christian writers. Of these, Flavius 
Josephus (first century CE) and Eusebius of Caesarea (around 300 CE) are the most 
important excerptors.® 


! Oden noted five topics typical of Hellenistic historiography. Four of them relate to the 'apologetic 
historiography' of the Near East: impulse to write history on a universal scale (prefatory discussion 
of the origins of the universe), tendency to glorification of the own culture, defensive attitude 
toward Greek culture, claim to reliable source material. 

2 See Kuhrt 1987, 32-56; Verbrugghe- Wickersham 1996, 13-34. 

3 FGH 680, F1. FGH = Jacoby 1923-1958. 

4 Another possibility is the Chaldaica, as the Babylonians were called in that time in Graeco- 
Roman literature. 

5 The fragments are published by Jacoby 1958, 367-397 (no. 680). English translation and com- 
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Despite the fragmentary state ofthe Babyloniaca, we can obtain a general view 
of its structure and contents. Berossos treated the history of Babylonia from the 
very first beginnings (the creation of the world) until, presumably, his own time. 
He relates myths, long lists of rulers, and historical narratives. 

For his work, Berossos used native traditions and cuneiform material written in 
Sumerian (an isolated language) or Akkadian (a Semitic language). As his sources, 
we can trace myths, king lists and chronicles (Komoroczy 1973; Drews 1975). 

The purpose of Berossos’s Babyloniaca was an innovative one. For the first time 
in the history of Mesopotamian literature, an author set out to create an overview of 
Babylonian history and culture. Berossos combined traditional Babylonian genres, 
which until then had not be used together: king lists, myths and chronicles. These 
innovations are due to Berossos’s contact with Greek historiography. Moreover, 
the Babyloniaca is influenced by Greek ethnography (Fornara 1983, 39-40). For 
example, in the introduction to his work, Berossos gives a description of Babylonia 
and its flora (FGH 680 F1). It is certain that the Babylonian priest knew some Greek 
authors. In one passage, he attacks Greek writers as having false opinions about the 
history of Babylonia.® | 


Let us now turn to some topics which both Berossos and other native historiogra- 
phers deal with. 

Berossos's main goal was to persuade his readers of the great antiquity of the 
Mesopotamian culture. As is still the case today, antiquity was synomymous with 
great authority (Pilhofer 1990). Having a long history implied cultural superiority. 

According to Berossos, the reign of the first 10 Babylonian kings, who ruled 
before the Flood, covered no less then 120 saroi or 432,000 years (a saros being 
3,600 years) (FGH 680 F3). It was common for such exaggerated figures to be claimed 
for the ‘mythical’ period of Mesopotamian history, but Berossos excelled in this art. 
He based his list of antediluvian kings on an ancient Mesopotamian source, the 
so-called Sumerian King List (Jacobsen 1939). This list, however, attributes only 
241,000 years (or 67 saroi) to this period. 

Moreover, Berossos reports that in Babylon public records going back more 
than 150,000 years? were being preserved with great care (FGH 680 F1). Despite this 
obvious exaggeration, Berossos did have very ancient documents at his disposal. The 
first copies of the Sumerian King List, for example, date from the period 1900-1800 
BCE. It is probable that there are even older versions (Wilcke 1989). 

Berossos's statement concerning ancient archives undoubtedly alludes to the 
generally known fact that the Greeks did not have ancient archives at their disposal. 
The Jewish historian Flavius Josephus (1st century CE) expresses this opinion in 


mentary by Burstein 1978. 14 fragments of variable length are extant. Furthermore, the name of 
Berossos is linked to eight fragments dealing with astronomical matters. It is, however, not certain 
whether these passages are authentic. See Kuhrt 1987, 36-44. 

6 FGH 680 F8. Berossos criticises those Greek writers who falsely attributed the foundation of 
Babylon to the legendary Queen Semiramis. The most prominent of these Greek writers was 
Ctesias of Cnidus, who lived around 400 BCE at the Persian court and wrote a popular history 
about Persia and Babylonia (FGH 688). His story about the foundation of Babylon by Semiramis 
is cited by Diodorus (2, 7,2 — 9,9). 

7 According to the Greek adaptation of Eusebius's text by the Byzantine chronographer Syncellus. 
The Armenian translation of Eusebius notes 215,000 years. 
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his Contra Apionem (1,19-22), where he attacked the Greek historians as being 
unreliable witnesses to the history of ancient times. The same author declared that 
unlike them, the Babylonians, Egyptians, Phoenicians and Jews possessed very 
ancient records of the past (C. Apionem 1, 8). 

Berossos was not the only indigenous author to use such exorbitantly long reigns 
as a way to suggest chronological priority of his civilization.® The Egyptians also 
boasted about the antiquity of their culture. In his Aegyptiaca, Manetho,’ an Egyp- 
tian priest in the first half of the third century BCE, claimed that Egypt's mythical 
primeval times had lasted for 24,900 years (FGH 609 F3a). 

Centuries later, Syncellus, the Byzantine chronographer (around 800 CE) ridi- 
culed the long history which Babylonians and Egyptians had constructed to glo- 
rify their own people.!? Michael Psellus, a Byzantine polyhistor from the eleventh 
century CE!! made mention of the quarrel between Babylonians and Egyptians 
about chronological priorities. Babylonians, he says, traced back their own wisdom 
400,000 years, while the Egyptians had even surpassed this figure. There are other 
indications that Babylonians and Egyptians competed for temporal and cultural 
superiority.!? 

Jewish writers were more ‘moderate’ in their claim of antiquity. For Flavius 
Josephus, Jewish history embraced 5,000 years.!? Jewish authors only intended to 
prove that the great biblical heroes (Abraham and especially Moses) were much 
older than the Greek sages and that the latter were dependent on the former.!4 These 
arguments were taken over by later Christian apologists. They tried to convince 
their readers that Moses lived before the Trojan War, this war being regarded by 
the Greeks as the beginning of the historical period.!5 

The Greeks themselves reognised that in comparison to the Near Eastern civ- 
ilizations, their own culture was of a recent date. I shall elaborate on this point 
below. 


For Berossos, the history of Babylonian culture was not only very old, it was also 
one continuum, without interruption by devastating events. As Berossos relates, 
the first Mesopotamian king was Aloros of Babylon. After him the kingship passed 
uninterruptedly through various successive dynasties down to Cyrus, the Persian 
king who conquered Babylon in 539 BCE, and presumably to Alexander the Great.!6 
Not even the Great Flood could sweep away the Babylonian civilization. In his 


8 The Byzantine chronicler Syncellus (around 800 CE) acknowledges this tendency in Berossos's 
work (ed. Mosshammer 1984, p. 14, 1. 32 - p. 15, 1. 3). 

9 See FGH 609; Helck 1956; Verbrugghe-Wickersham 1996, 95-212. 

10 Mosshammer 1984, p. 17, ll. 11-16 and p. 38, Il. 16-21. 

11 [Ióca. Yévr, t@v praocopoduevov Adywv (ed. Kurtz-Drexl 1936, p. 443, I. 27 - p. 444, I. 6). 

1? Diodorus, a Greek historian of the 1st century BCE, says that Babylon was in origin an Egyptian 
colony. As such, the Babylonians had learned astronomy from the Egyptian priests (28, 1-2; 81, 6). 
The Egyptian priest and Stoic philosopher Chaeremon (1st century CE) admits that the wisdom 
of the Babylonians is older, but rejects their claims to being the teachers of the Egyptians. The 
latter developed their learning independently (FGH 618 F7; Van der Horst 1984, F2). 

13 Ant.Jud. 1, 13 and C.Apionem 1, 1. 

14 E.g. Flavius Josephus, Ant. Jud., 1, 16. See Pilhofer 1990, 148-163 (concerning Jewish historians 
in the Hellenistic period). 

15 See Sirinelli 1961, 501-515. 

16 This is uncertain, due to the fragmentary state of the Babyloniaca. 
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Flood story, Berossos recounts that Xisouthros, the Mesopotamian Flood hero, was 
informed and instructed by Kronos (the Babylonian god Ea) on the imminent Flood. 
Xisouthros thereupon built a ship and buried all the writings in Sippar, the City of 
the Sun. After the Flood, the survivors dug up the tablets and returned them to 
mankind (FGH 680 F 4). In this way, Mesopotamian culture could survive the Great 
Flood. 

In Mesopotamia, contradictory traditions existed whether tales and writings had 
survived the Flood. As to Gilgamesh, the well-known epic hero, it is said that he 
brought back (lost) tidings from before the Flood.!" But Assurbanipal, the famous 
Assyrian king (seventh century BCE), who founded a prestigious library, declared 
that he himself inspected stone inscriptions from before the Flood.18 Wisdom (and 
writings) from before the Flood possessed a great authority. 

A new element in Berossos's story is his description of how these writings sur- 
vived the great catastrophe of the Flood. As far as I can see, there is, with the 
exception of Berossos, no mention in the Mesopotamian literature of securing all 
writings just before the Flood. I think it therefore highly likely that Berossos himself 
invented this theme. By doing so, he wanted to prevent critical questions possibly 
being asked by his readers. Elsewhere in Berossos's work are other examples of his 
trying to avoid his Greek public's critical remarks.!? 

For Manetho too, Egyptian history was a long uninterrupted succession of dy- 
nasties. Starting with the reigns of the Gods, Demigods and Spirits of the Dead, 
the Egyptian priest listed 30 successive dynasties of human kings (down to the end 
of the reign of Nectanebo in 341 BCE). 

Another theme which Berossos and other native authors discuss is that of the so- 
called ‘cultural hero', i.e. a person who brings culture and civilization (and related 
skills) to his people. In the work of Berossos, this hero is called Oannes. Berossos 
describes him as a hybrid being, a combination of fish and man. Oannes had the 
body of a fish but underneath his fish head he had a human head and joined to 
his fish tail he had feet like a man (FGH 680 F1). Moreover, he had a human voice. 
Berossos says that this Oannes appeared 'in the first year’ (i.e. at the very beginning 
of mankind), coming out of the Persian Gulf. He spent his days among people and in 
the evenings he returned to the sea. Oannes brought civilization to men. He taught 
them all the things connected with a settled and civilised life: writing, mathematics, 
all kinds of science, geometry, sowing and harvesting, the building of cities, the 
founding of temples, the making of laws. Berossos adds that since then nothing else 
has been invented. Oannes is more than a Babylonian cultural hero. Implicitly, he 
was the bringer of civilization to the whole of mankind, since in Berossos's opinion 
the Babylonian culture is the oldest in the world. 

After Oannes, other fish men emerged from the Persian Gulf,?? but Berossos 


17 Standard Epic of Gilgamesh, I, i 8 (older counting: I i 6). English translation by George 1999. 
Gilgamesh brought back these tidings by visiting the Flood hero. After the Flood, this man had 
received eternal life from the gods and lived on a far-remote island. 

18 Streck 1916, 256, 18. 

19 After telling the Babylonian Epic of Creation, Berossos gives an allegorical explanation for the 
myth (FGH 680 F1). 

20 FGH 680 F1. In F3, Berossos mentions one fish man by name. Abydenus, an obscure historian 
who probably lived in the second century CE, lists six other names (FGH 685 F2). Abydenus based 
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does not describe what they actually did. 

Oannes and the other hybrid beings can be linked to the Mesopotamian tradition 
of the apkallu.?! Cuneiform texts describe them as fish-men. In addition to this 
literary evidence, figurines have been found of human figures clad in fish cloaks. 
In the Mesopotamian culture, these apkallu are the Seven sages from before the 
Flood. Ea, the Babylonian god of wisdom, endowed them with supreme wisdom. In 
the Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods (c. 800-550 BCE), they are invoked 
in rituals to cure diseases. 

No concrete inventions are attributed to the apkallu, except — possibly - for one 
of them, Adapa.?? This sage is also the protagonist in two myths.?? Interpreting 
the myth ‘Adapa and the South Wind’, modern scholars regard Adapa as a cultural 
hero who taught mankind fishing and hunting and/or clothing and cosmetics and/or 
magic and medicine.?* Oannes is to be identified with Adapa.?5 

When we compare the Mesopotamian tradition of Adapa with Berossos's fig- 
ure of Oannes, we find a remarkable difference. In opposition to the Mesopotamian 
tradition prior to Berossos, in the latter's work Oannes is the cultural hero par ez- 
cellence. He is the one who invented everything. In the Mesopotamian tradition, it is 
Ea (Sumerian: Enki), the god of wisdom, who fulfils this role. He ordered the world 
and distributed competencies to the other gods, as described in the myth ‘Enki and 
the World Order’.26 In ‘Enki and Ninhursag',? the god invented canal building, 
irrigation, horticulture and the production of fruit. The invention of writing is at- 
tributed to Enmerkar, the legendary king of Uruk, as related in the epic 'Enmerkar 
and the Lord of Aratta’.28 Berossos adopted the prominence of Adapa/Oannes in 
the group of apkallu and developed the concept further. 

There is another difference between the Mesopotamian Adapa and Berossos's 
Oannes. In the Mesopotamian tradition Adapa is a ‘client’ of Ea whereas Oannes 
acts autonomously. 

Oannes as the 'laicized' inventor of civilization should very probably be at- 
tributed to Berossos. This might reflect the influence of Greek ideas. The phe- 
nomenon of the cultural hero was very popular in the Greek world.?? The most 
renowned Greek cultural hero is Prometheus. He brought fire to mankind and taught 
the knowledge of writing, medicine and architecture, in fact all the sciences (as the 
tragedian Aeschylus (Prom., 1. 508) declares). Other famous Greek cultural heroes 
include Palamedes (metrology and games), Orpheus (music), Cadmus (alphabet) 
and Daedalus (plastic arts). 


his history of Babylon on Berossos. 
1 Komoroczy 1973, 142-151; Denning-Bolle 1992, 48-53; Black-Green 1992, 163-164; Parpola 
1993, XVII-XVIII. 
22 See Denning-Bolle 1992, 44-47; Black-Green, 1992, 27. 
23 ‘Adapa and the South Wind’ (in which he visits the heaven god) and ‘Adapa and Enmerkar’; 
English translation in Foster 1993, 429-436. 
24 See the overview in Picchioni 1981, 41-43, 
25 The name Oannes is u-an in Akkadian, an abbreviation of u-an- TENE on the figure of Oannes- 
Adapa in the cuneiform sources, see Lambert 1962; Van Dijk 1962, 43-52; Komoroczy 1973, 143- 
145. 
?6 Bottéro-Kramer 1989, 165-188; Kramer-Maier 1989, 38-56. 
?7 Bottéro-Kra mer 1989, 151-164; Kramer-Maier 1989, 22-30. 
28 Jacobsen 1987, 275-319. For the invention of writing, see especially Vanstiphout 1989, 515-524. 
29 Kleingünther 1933; Thraede 1962, 1198-1199. 
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The prototype of the cultural hero also appears in the writings of other native 
authors of the Near East. Artapanus,?? for example, a Jewish author who prob- 
ably lived in Egypt between 250 and 150 BCE, relates that Abraham taught the 
Egyptian pharaoh astrology (F1). Joseph discovered geometry (F2). Moses invented 
ships, Egyptian weapons, all kind of machines and devices, and last but not least, 
philosophy (F3). Moses also organised the religion of the Egyptians. It is notewor- 
thy that Artapanus identifies Moses with Mousaios and says he was the teacher of 
Orpheus?! 

Eupolemus,?? a Jew living in the second century BCE in Palestine, states that 
Moses was the first sage and the first lawgiver and that he invented writing. He 
taught it to the Phoenicians and they passed it on to the Greeks. In his Phoenician 
History, Philo of Byblos (first/second century CE) gives a list of ‘inventors’.?? 


By using these topics — antiquity, continuity, the cultural hero — Berossos and the 
other native authors who wrote cultural histories were demonstrating the cultural 
superiority of their culture over the Greek civilization. Paradoxically, these topics 
express Greek concepts and general beliefs about the East (Kuhrt 1995). 

The Greeks were very familiar with the theme of antiquity. It was used as an 
argument for gaining respect and establishing authority (Pilhofer 1990, 17-64). It 
is perhaps typical of the Greek attitude towards the old and the new that the 
Greek word vewteotGw, meaning ‘making innovations’, has a pejorative connotation 
and even signifies ‘making revolution’. The Greeks had been persuaded that the 
Near East possessed a much longer history than they themselves. Hecataeus of 
Milete,34 Herodotus?® and Hecataeus of Abdera?® acknowledged the long history of 
the Egyptians and stated that they had very old archives at their disposal. Plato 
makes explicit reference to the chronological superiority of the East in one of his 
dialogues. In the Timaeus, the philosopher describes a conversation between Solon, 
the Athenian lawgiver, and an Egyptian priest. They discuss the antiquity of their 
cultures. The priest concludes ‘Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children. There 
is no old Greek’ (Tim., 22B). 

The Greeks were convinced that civilization and human culture arose in the East. 
It (and especially Egypt) was attributed with the origin of wisdom and many of the 
sciences (e.g. astrology). Herodotus wrote that the Greek religion was dependent 
on the Egyptian (2, 50-52). As he declares elsewhere, the Greeks took over from 
the Egyptians their calendar, geometry and certain philosophical ideas (such as the 


30 Holladay 1983, 189-243 (I use his edition of the fragments of Artapanus’s work); Schiirer 1986, 
521-525. 
31 Mousaios was a mythical poet of primeval times. In the Greek tradition, he is the pupil of 
Orpheus. 
32 Wacholder 1974; Holladay 1983, 93-156; Schürer 1986, 517-521. 
33 EGH 790 F2. 
34 Cited by Herodotus, 1, 143. Hecataeus wrote a geography in about 500 BCE in which he also 
deals with Egypt (fragments collected in FGH 1). 

5 2, 100 and esp. 142 (history of 10,000 years). 
36 Cited i in Diodorus, 1, 44 (history of 18,000 years). Hecataeus lived in Egypt during the reign of 
Ptolemy I (323-283/2 BCE). Fragments of his Aegyptiaca, an idealised history of Egypt, are edited 
in PFGH 264. 
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immortality of the soul).3” Herodotus's great admiration of the East was denounced 
by Plutarch (second century CE) in his essay against the latter.?® The Phoenicians 
were recognised as inventors of the alphabet. 

At the beginning of the Hellenistic period, these ideas about the East exerted 
considerable influence. Utopian wonder-stories about the East arose. Megasthenes?? 
wrote an idealised and Utopian history of India, Hecataeus of Abdera one about 
Egypt. Jews, for example, were represented as wise philosophers.*? Nearly all famous 
Greek philosophers were taught by Orientals (Hopfner 1925). Diodorus gives a list 
of well-known Greeks who had once visited Egypt in order to become acquainted 
with its customs and learning (1, 96-98). Orientals preserved and transmitted old 
traditions and 'sacred' knowledge (Dórrie 1972). 

Despite these positive ideas about the East, the Greeks did not pay much atten- 
tion to the works of Berossos and other native writers. Not even the fact that they 
embraced Greek concepts gave them any popularity. As Momigliano argued (1998, 
59-75), the Greeks were never really interested in learning foreign languages and 
literatures. In his Contra Apionem (1,1-2), Flavius Josephus complained that his 
cultural history of the Jewish people, the Jewish Antiquities, had not had the suc- 
cess it deserved. Josephus observed that the Greeks preferred their own historians. 
'These alone deserved serious attention; authors from the East could not be trusted 
(C.Apionem 1, 6). Josephus then presented a defence of Eastern historiography 
( C. Apionem 1, 6-29). 

As history shows, Josephus failed in his defence. The works of Berossos and 
most of the other native writers are only preserved in fragments. The bulk of these 
excerpts are found in the writings of Christian authors. They used them to demon- 
strate the truth of the Bible. Greek and Latin writers hardly ever cited native 
historians. They preferred the fanciful histories classical authors wrote about the 
East (e.g. Herodotus and Ctesias of Cnidus about Babylon). Berossos remained a 
minor author, though he possessed some fame amongst the Greeks and Romans, as 
legends about his life prove.*! Oannes is known to some classical authors.*? 


To conclude, Berossos's goal was a propagandistic history of his land and culture. 
He claimed that what he had done was to provide an authentic history based on 
very old native traditions and sources. As we have seen, Berossos did indeed use very 
old (cuneiform) material. At the same time, however, Berossos tailored his work to 
the Greek way of thinking. He wrote in Greek and used a Greek genre (historiogra- 


37 Hdt. 2,4,1; 2,109,3; 2,123,3. 

38 (Pseudo?-)Plutarch, De Malign. Herodot., 11-12; see Bowen 1992. 

39 He visited India as ambassador of Seleucus I around 300 BCE. His Indica is only preserved in 
fragments (FGH 715). 

40 Theophrastus, De Pietate, apud Porphyrius, De Abstinentia, 2, 26 (Stern 1974, 4); Megasthenes, 
FGH 715 F3 (Stern 1974, 14); Clearchus of Soli (De Somno, apud Josephus, C. Apionem 1, 176-183 
(Stern 1974, 15). 

41 Pliny the Elder relates that the Athenians erected a statue for Berossos in the gymnasium 
because of his divine predictions (FGH 680 T6). Elsewhere, Berossos is considered as the father of 
the Sibyl (FGH 680 T7). 

42 Hyginus (first century BCE) calls him the inventor of astronomy (Fabulae 274). The emperor Ju- 
lian the Apostate (4th century CE) said he brought wisdom to the Babylonians (Contra Galilaeos, 
37). See Sturm 1937, 1677-1679. 
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phy/ethnography). He even adopted Greek concepts, such as the prototype of the 
cultural hero, Greek ideas about the East. This combination of local traditions and 
Greek influences is characteristic of all other native writers. It can be seen as being 
a typical Hellenistic phenomenon in the sense that local and Greek elements are 
intermingled. 


Rijksuniversiteit Groningen 
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CATHARINA BOULLART and KOEN DE PRYCK 


Mimicry in the Royal Tombs at Vergina. 
A sociobiological Reading 


Abstract 

‘When seeking to establish its own identity, a culture (country, people, nation) 
readily resorts to its own history, which it uses either as an example or as something 
to react against,’ according to a statement from the Conference brochure. But 
to identify its own identity a culture (country, people, nation) may also refer to 
another’s history, to assimilate it and thus secure a certain descent. 

In Antiquity already, the identity ofthe Macedonians was in a rather ambivalent 
position: to the other polis-oriented Greeks they were outsiders, yet because of their 
economic importance they were considered less barbaric than the other ‘Barbarians’. 
If we make a journey through history, we can see that the Macedonian authorities 
were well aware of this situation and did their utmost to be ‘Greek’. 

One of us (Boullart) argues that some Homeric references in the Royal Tombs at 
Vergina (for example in Tomb II, which should more likely be attributed to Philip 
II than to Philip III Arrhidaios) are part of the Macedonian struggle for Greek 
integration, which in its turn was to serve as legitimation for the Macedonian (non- 
Greek) power over the Greeks during the reigns of Philip II and his successors. 

Why would such imitation of another culture work? We argue that the visual 
strategies used by Alexander, Philip II's son, are the cultural equivalent of biological 
mimicry. In doing so, we attempt to apply the fundamental sociobiological paradigm 
to the reading and interpretation of archaeological evidence. 


1 Conceptual framework 

Any attempt to comprehend human behaviour inevitably runs into questions con- 
cerning its nature and its foundation. Sociobiology attempts to build bridges be- 
tween the cultural and social behaviour of our species and some of the mechanisms 
and processes studied by biologists. Initiated in 1975 by E.O. Wilson's Sociobiol- 
ogy: The New Synthesis (Wilson 1975), scientists and philosophers started to look 
into the possibility that social behaviour could be traced to biological, in this case 
genetic influences. 

Since those early days, the discipline has expanded as well as deepened. It 
now even embraces issues such as aesthetic preferences, morality, and creativity. 
Just as biology itself increasingly stresses the interaction between biology and ecol- 
ogy, sociobiology is also moving beyond a strictly genetic interpretation of social 
behaviour. 

In this paper, we examine some of the striking similarities between the ways 
people pretend to be something they really are not and mimicry, the process by 
which an organism obtains a selective advantage by resembling other organisms or 
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objects in its environment. 

When mimicry is viewed as a visual strategy for survival, such a similarity 
may not seem obvious. However, when mimicry is regarded as essentially a special 
sender-receiver system, the success of which is determined by properties of the 
receiver, the connection is more easily perceived, although the complexity of the 
possible relations between mimic, model and receiver do not result in a simple 
interpretation of specific cases. 

The specific types of mimicry appear relevant to the subject at hand: auto- 
mimicry and aggressive mimicry. Automimicry refers to a selective advantage 
gained by some members of a species based on their resemblance to others. De- 
fenceless male wasps and bees are relatively protected from predators by their re- 
semblance to stinger-equipped females. In aggressive mimicry, parasites mimic their 
hosts. Different species of the European cuckoo lay their eggs in nests of species 
whose eggs resemble their own. The selective advantage is clear: the host doesn't 
recognize the eggs as strange but accepts them as its own. | 

In both cases, the mechanism relies strongly on visual clues. The intuitive 
deduction that ‘if it looks like a duck, walks like a duck, and talks like a duck, it 
must be a duck! is used to induce a flawed conclusion in the receiver of the signal. 

The transition from individual characteristics and behaviour to group behaviour 
and then to culture itself is not an easy one to make. We must assume the exis- 
tence of systemic processes in order to move beyond mere coincidence or beyond 
the discovery of analogies based on the strong structural bias induced by our own 
cognitive strategies. | 

Anthropology reminds us that human beings are possessed by two major in- 
formation systems: one genetic and one cultural. 'Both of these systems have the 
potential for transmission of 'inheritance across space and time, both have profound 
effects on the behaviour of the organism, and both are simultaneously co-resident in 
each and every living human being’ (Durham 1991). 


2 Macedonia 

In Antiquity already, the identity of the Macedonians was in a rather ambivalent 
position: to the other polis-oriented Greeks they were outsiders, yet because of their 
economic importance they were considered less barbaric than the other ‘Barbarians’ 
(Ginouvés 1993, 26). If we make a journey through history, we can see that the 
Macedonian authorities did their utmost to be ‘Greek’.! 

From 512 BC, due to the Persian expansion, Macedonia was forced to establish 
political contacts. According to Herodotos, a Persian envoy came to the Macedonian 
court to ask for the old king Amynthas I's subjection. However, the heir to the 
throne, Alexander, prevented this from happening. He then affirmed his Greek 
origin and entered, as the first Macedonian, in the Olympic Games. 

In 492 BC Alexander (in the meantime King Alexander I) did pretend subjection 
to Darius, but at the same time he continued to provision Athens with wood for its 
fleet, which was extremely important in their battle against the Persians. Alexander 
I applied this same strategy during the reign of Xerxes. In gratitude for these 


1 See Ginouvès 1993, 24-46 and Hammond 1994, 29-170. 
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services, Alexander I obtained, amongst other titles, public hospitality in Athens. 

Alexander I pursued the Persian army, commanded by Xerxes, which fled after 
its defeat. Alexander I used the seized treasures to erect two golden statues in the 
Pan-Hellenic sanctuaries Olympia and Delphi. Alexander I was very keen to be on 
the same footing as the Greeks, therefore he also invited important Greeks, such as 
Pindar and Herodotos, to the Macedonian court. 

After Alexander I's death (c. 442 BC) however, Athens took advantage of dy- 
nastic quarrels which had weakened the Macedonian kingdom. The Athenians ex- 
panded their territory and founded some colonies next to the Macedonian borders. 
The Macedonian king Perdiccas II asked the cities of Chalcidice to revolt against 
Athens, which finally led to the Peloponnesian wars, during which Macedonia often 
changed sides. Ä 

Athens’ power was much reduced after its Sicilian expedition. Thus, there was no 
more threat to Macedonia and King Archelaos could recommence delivering wood 
to Athens. For this favour, he too, was granted several honorific titles. Archelaos 
also reorganized the Festival of Dion to which the greatest Greek athletes and artists 
were invited. Euripides, for example, is said to have presented his tragedy Archelaos 
and maybe also Bacchae at Dion. At any rate, Euripides remained in Macedonia 
until his death, and centuries afterwards Macedonians were proud to have his grave 
in their country. 

Amynthas III was thus reconciled with Athens and obtained in exchange a Mace- 
donian position among the other Greek city-states. Thus he participated in the 
Pan-Hellenic Congress held at Sparta in 371 BC. 

Amynthas III died in 370 BC and was succeeded first by his oldest son Alexander 
II, who was murdered, and then by his second son Perdiccas III. He died during a 
battle in 360 BC and was succeeded by 22-year old Philip II, the youngest of the 
three brothers. 

The quest for Greek acceptance also continued during the reign of Philip II. In 
346 BC he presided over the Phythic Games and in 338 BC he accomplished an 
association of the Greek city-states under his government. It was crucial for Philip 
II to be accepted as a Greek because, according to Greek standards, it was out of 
the question to be ruled by a non-Greek. 

So how does one go about being accepted as Greek when one isn't really? We 
suggest that culture borrows from biological strategies, especially mimicry. We 
are hardwired to accept certain visual clues as ‘true’. ‘Looking like’ is, therefore, a 
strong signal for trustworthiness, just as ‘looking different’ tends to trigger a strong, 
cautious response. 

Daochos, a Thessalian ruler but subordinate to Philip II, erected a monument 
in Delphi c. 338-336 BC to show the importance he enjoyed as a Greek in the 
Greek community. R.R.R. Smith writes about this monument: “The presence of 
this monument at Delphi is not only a reflection of Macedonian power over the 
Amphictyonic Council that controlled the sanctuary, but also an interesting example 
of the use of Greek cultural forms’ - here athletic ancestors and athletic statues — 
by ‘outsider dynasts seeking Hellenic legitimacy’ (Smith 1991, 52). 

Apart from the title 'Athenian freeman’, Philip II was, as N.G.L. Hammond 
writes, 'King of Macedonia, Archont of Thessaly, President of the Phythic Games, 
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Champion of Delphi and Conqueror in the Olympic Games. Furthermore he was 
said to be a descendent of Heracles and Zeus’ (Hammond 1994, 158). 

All this concerns historical evidence. We believe, however, that there are also 
some archaeological features which match the quest for Greek integration by the 
Macedonian court and further substantiate the claim that cultural visual mimicry 
provides an effective strategy to that effect. We shall therefore refer to the Royal 
Tombs at Vergina, which are situated in the actual Greek province of Macedonia. 
Some remarkable parallels to Homer can be found in these tombs. 

We consider this reversion to the old, pure Greek sources, such as the ancient 
writer-poet Homer, as one of the strategies to be considered Greek. Historically, 
such an evolution is not unknown: the Romans also situated the origin of their 
culture at Troy and reverted to the heroic stories. Mussolini, later, looked for some 
legitimacy for fascism in the restoration of the glorious Mare Nostrum. 

It is, however, important to emphasize that such a reversion to Homer, used 
to legitimate Macedonian power, was enacted for and aimed at the upper levels of 
society who had close contacts with Macedonian court life. We are thus referring 
to the members of this court themselves as well as to the envoys of the Greek city- 
states, by way of whom the citizens of the respective city-states were informed. 
Therefore, the fact that the references to Homer were no longer visible after the 
tomb was closed does not reduce the plausibility of the hypothesis. For there were 
envoys from all over Greece invited to the Macedonian court to witness the wedding 
of Philip Ils daughter. Philip II was murdered during the wedding and was buried 
with extreme haste (archaeological signs of which are clearly visible (Andronicos 
1980, 170)). Most probably, all these dignitaries also attended the funeral and thus 
everyone for whom the references were initially intended would have seen them 
before the tomb was closed. 


3 Homer 
An exact parallel of the heroic (Homeric) cremations as Homer describes them in 
Iliad and Odyssey has not yet been found. Investigators who try to reconstruct the 
reality on which Homer's burial descriptions are based have to admit that imagina- 
tion and exaggeration seem to be the basic ingredients. Only the Royal Tombs at 
Salamis on Cyprus (early seventh century BC) bear some resemblance. But accord- 
ing to I. Morris, they are ‘probably influenced by the epic, rather than the reverse" 
(Morris 1987, 45). O. Murray also refers to Salamis as an example of burial customs 
influenced by the epics (Murray 1993, 36). Thus, the idea that the Royal Tombs at 
Vergina are a deliberate imitation of Homeric burials is not unprecedented. 
Theoretically and historically speaking, it is possible that the Macedonian royal 
family presented their Greekness by referring to old, Greek sources, such as Homer's 
poems. A complete integration of Homer's texts into the conceptual reference frame 
of the Macedonian royal house could have taken care of the link between this royal 
house and its so much desired Greek identity. There is no doubt whatsoever that 
Homer was well known at the Macedonian court: the king's son, Alexander, who 
was in charge of the organization of his father's funeral, was the pupil of no less a 
person than Aristotle and the education the heir received consisted primarily of the 
study of Homer's texts. 
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4 Royal Tombs at Vergina 
4.1 Attribution of Tomb II 


4.1.1 Preface 

Most of the literature about the Royal Tombs at Vergina deals with the identification 
of the person buried in Tomb II, and there is a lot of controversy concerning this 
topic. 

M. Andronicos discovered the site in 1977 and formulated his original vision 
concerning the identity of the deceased as follows: 'Basing my judgement on firm 
archaeological evidence, I believe I have the right to claim this tomb as that of 
Philip II’ (Andronicos 1993, 226). 

In the 1980 edition of The American Journal of Archaeology, P.W. Lehman pub- 
lished an article entitled ‘The so-called tomb of Philip II: a different interpretation’ 
(Lehmann 1980). A year later, in the same journal, two scholars, E.A. Freder- 
icksmeyer and W.M. Calder III, drew attention to some untenable arguments in 
Lehmann's dissertation (Fredericksmeyer 1981 and Calder 1981). In 1982 Lehman 
repeated her thesis (Lehmann 1982), after which Fredericksmeyer and Calder did 
the same with their thesis in 1983 (Fredericksmeyer 1983 and Calder 1983). The 
editors of this 1983 edition of the American Journal of Archaeology subjoined the 
following remark: ‘The editors believe that no useful purpose can be served by fur- 
ther open controversy and will decline to publish any future debate on this subject. 
The authors are kindly requested to correspond directly on matters of disagreement' 


(JAA 1983, 99). 


4.1.2 Philip II versus Philip III Arrhidaios 

The theory that the deceased in Tomb II is Philip II is not the only one, there is 
another which has decided in favour of Philip III Arrhidaios. He was a son of Philip 
II and an elder half-brother of Alexander the Great. 

When Philip II was murdered, Alexander the Great succeeded his father instead 
of Arrhidaios, who was not suited for a military career due to an illness. However, 
after Alexander died, Arrhidaios became the new king. He then affixed his father's 
name to his own and married Adea, a granddaughter of Philip II, who changed her 
name to Eurydice, the name of Philip II’s mother. Her mother had trained Adea- 
Eurydice in military strategy so that she could command the forces instead of her 
husband. 

Philip III Arrhidaios was killed in 317 BC by Olympias, Alexander the Great’s 
mother, and Eurydice committed suicide. Afterwards (in 316 BC) Cassander killed 
Olympias and became the Macedonian king who buried Eurydice and Philip II 
Arrhidaios at Vergina, as was the custom for all Macedonian kings. 

P. Green writes: “We must, I think, concede that Philip II and Cleopatra- 
Eurydice’ (his latest wife), ‘or, alternatively, Philip II Arrhidaios and Adea-Eury- 
dice, are the only seriously viable candidates for the occupancy of tomb II and its 
antechamber’ (Green 1982, 148). 

In order to formulate our own opinion concerning the identity of the person 
buried in tomb II, we have brought together all the arguments and filtered out the 
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chronological ones (barrel vault, royal diadem and hunting frieze) as these are based 
on theories about which there is no agreement whatsoever. Secondly, within the 
framework of this article, we shall not mention the arguments which are used, in 
different ways, for both candidates, such as age, greaves, etc. The complete list of 
all related objects can be consulted in C. Boullart’s study Homerische invloeden in 
de koninklijke tombes te Vergina? (Boullart 1995, 38-72). 


4.1.2.1 Philip II 

J.H. Musgrave has given the most convincing and most scientific argument in favour 
of Philip II (Musgrave et al. 1984, 61-65). It concerns the injuries, identifiable on 
the skull after anthropological research, which match perfectly the wounds that 
Philip II received according to written evidence (Musgrave et al. 1984, 74-75). The 
wound in question is the loss of the right eye. 

Modern techniques, which are also applied by forensic scientists in the identi- 
fication of unknown and disintegrated corpses, made it possible to reconstruct the 
face on the basis of the skull. Dr. R.A.H. Neave? from Manchester University con- 
ducted this research on the skull in the main chamber of tomb II at Vergina. After 
comparison of the result with known portraits of Philip II (both those found in the 
same tomb and examples from elsewhere) and Philip IH Arrhidaios, we can only 
conclude that Philip II is a far more likely candidate. 

Unlike most Macedonian monumental tombs, Tomb II at Vergina is most indi- 
vidual, firstly because the main chamber and the front room were clearly built in 
two different phases. This characteristic may be explained by the circumstances of 
Philip Is death. As we have mentioned earlier in this article, Philip II was mur- 
dered during his daughter's wedding in the theatre of Vergina. Immediately after 
this act Alexander was proclaimed the new king. He then had two very urgent 
things to do: to bury his father and also to ensure his power at Pella. Philip II 
was thus buried as soon as the main chamber was completed, after which the front 
room could be finished at leisure. 

A second peculiarity is the fact that in tomb II at Vergina the second interment 
is not located in the main chamber but in the front room. Obviously, the haste in 
which Philip II’s funeral had to be conducted did not permit a second deposition 
before the main chamber was closed. It was thus placed in the front room built 
later. 

There is no possible explanation for these two features if we assume that Philip 
III Arrhidaios is the occupant of tomb II at Vergina, since for him tomb II would 
have been a second burial place, offered in his honour by Cassander, a year after 
he was murdered by Olympias. Moreover, in Philip III Arrhidaios’ case the second 
interment could have been performed without any problem in the main chamber, 
as usual, since his wife Adea-Eurydice had also already been dead for a year. 


4.1.2.2 Philip III Arrhidaios 


The only tenable argument in favour of Philip III Arrhidaios concerns a silver al- 
abastron with possibly a picture of Alexander the Great ‘at the height of his career’. 


? See Musgrave et al. 1984, 65-68 and Prag 1990, 245 
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R.W. Hartle remarks: ‘Obviously if this is a portrait of Alexander at the height of 
his career, tomb II could not be that of his father, whom he buried before his career 
had really begun’ (Hartle 1982, 169, n.22). However, nobody states anywhere that 
the head on the silver alabastron really is Alexander the Great at the height of his 
career. It could also simply be a Heracles head in a lion’s mouth. 


4.1.3 Conclusion 

We believe that the actual knowledge concerning the identity of the deceased in the 
main chamber of tomb II at Vergina does not permit the rejection of the attribution 
of the tomb to Philip II. There are no doubt still questions unanswered, but an 
attribution of the tomb to Philip III Arrhidaios does not change this, on the contrary, 
it raises more. 


4.2 Homeric parallels 

In the context of this article, we cannot elaborate on every single aspect that might 
have some connection with the Homeric texts. We shall confine ourselves to the very 
clear and convincing ones. The complete picture can also be consulted in Boullart 
1995. 

Once again there is a collection of visual clues that seem to function in the 
context of a general mimicking strategy. It appears as if the tomb was constructed 
to visualize and to exemplify the Homeric ‘prescription’ of a Greek funeral. As such, 
it would be recognized as Greek, especially by the Greeks themselves, on whom the 
references would not be lost. 


4.2.1 Pars pro toto 

The body of the deceased, buried in Tomb II at Vergina, was cremated and after- 
wards the bones were collected. This custom itself, in which the collected bones 
played the role of synecdoche, is not unusual. Exceptional is the extreme accu- 
racy in this particular case: there is no point talking about a synecdoche since the 
skeleton is almost totally articulated. This is strongly reminiscent of the burial of 
Achilles at the end of the Odyssey: 


When the sacred flames had consumed you, we gathered your white bones at 
dawn, Achilles, and laid them by in unmixed wine and oil. (Od. XXIV, 69-72; 
Homer 1995, II, 416-417) 


4.2.2 Purple cloth 
The collected bones of the deceased were wrapped in a purple cloth. This is literally 
described in the Iliad with the burial of Hector: 


The bones they took and placed in a golden urn, covering them over with soft 
purple robes, and quickly laid the urn in a hollow grave, and covered it over with 


great close-set stones. (Il. XXIV, 795-798; Homer 1976 II, 622-623) 


4.2.3 Golden larnaces 
The two golden larnaces (sing. larnax ‘coffin’), one in the main chamber and one 
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in the front room, which contained the purple cloth and therefore also the bones, 
also remind us of verses XXIV 795-798 of the Iliad where the burial of Hector is 
described. Andronicos, the archaeologist who was in charge of the excavations at 
Vergina, drew attention to the ‘deliberate imitation of the Homeric custom in every 
detail' (Andronicos 1993, 170), at least as far as the larnaces and the purple cloth 
are concerned. 


4.2.4 Wall painting 
The golden larnaces, the purple cloth and the articulation of the skeleton are all 
directly connected with Philip Ils funeral. Direct reference to old Greek texts as 
a strategy, however, already occurs during the reign of his father, Amynthas III. 
In his Tomb I, pillaged in ancient times, is a wall painting of Demeter on the 
east wall. Demeter was the Greek goddess of earth and grain. Her daughter, 
Persephone, became the wife of Hades, god of the underworld, in an unusual way. 
While Persephone was out in the field, Hades came from the underworld in a chariot 
and took her to his palace. Demeter, in deep grief at the loss of her daughter, begged 
Zeus, the supreme god, to bring her back, and so he did. Although Persephone 
returned to her mother, she had to return to Hades’ realm for some time of the 
year. This Greek myth explains the phenomenon of the seasons: during the period 
Persephone is in the underworld, Demeter mourns and it is autumn and winter on 
earth. While Persephone is with Demeter, all plants grow and bloom: it is spring 
and summer. 

The painting corresponds perfectly to the description in the Homeric Hymn to 
the same goddess: 


But Demeter, bringer of seasons and giver of perfect gifts, would not sit upon 
the bright couch, but stayed silent with lovely eyes cast down until careful Iambe 
placed a jointed seat for her and threw over it a silver fleece. Then she sat down 
and held her veil in her hands before her face. A long time she sat upon the stool 
without speaking because of her sorrow, and greeted no one by word or by sign, 
but rested, never smiling, and tasting neither food nor drink, because she pined 
with longing for her deepbosomed daughter, until careful Iambe - who pleased 
her moods in aftertime also - moved the holy lady with many a quip and jest 
to smile and laugh and cheer her heart. (Homeric Hymn to Demeter 186-202; 
Homer 1926, 302-303) 


Although it is not certain whether Homer himself wrote this hymn or someone else, 
the correspondence between painting and text is such that we can accept it as a 
literary reversion. 


5 Conclusion 

We have presented two points that may be considered independently but which 
together make a much more compelling argument. We have evidence of Macedonian 
tombs designed to appear Greek by rigorously applying a Homeric description as a 
prescription. We believe this to have happened with the perception by the Greek 
themselves in mind: they would never have accepted a non-Greek ruler. The visual 
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deception-strategy employed by Alexander is strikingly similar to a strategy found 
in biology: mimicry. It remains unclear whether Alexander’s strategy was simply 
inspired by available biological examples or whether a deeper connection between 
biology and culture is operating here. Our culture, after all, has deep biological 
roots. 


Ghent University 
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Fig. 1 Wax cast of reconstructed head. Fig. 2 Philip 11 (Andronicos 1993, 127, fig. 
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Fig. 5 Purple cloth (Andronicos 1993, 195, fig. 156) 
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Fig. 7 Wall painting (An- 
dronicos 1993, 89, fig. 48) 


KAREN STOPPIE 


The Macedonians before the Death of Alexander the Great. 
A People in the Shadow of the Hellenic Ethnos* 


The importance of Alexander the Great for the survival of Hellenic culture has never 
been underestimated. Symbol of a great past, this Macedonian king is still alive in 
the memory of numerous modern peoples, as testified, for example, by his impres- 
sive statue overlooking Thessalonica’s bay. Unfortunately, modern historiography 
on the ancient Macedonians has often been biased by nationalistic claims about 
their heritage. Even today, the ancient ethnic situation is being used by Greece 
and the former Yugoslavian Republic of Macedonia as an argument in their conflict 
about the name ‘Macedonia’ and about their common border. 

We should, however, avoid intermingling ancient with modern history, because it 
can easily lead to a strained interpretation of the ancient sources. Moreover, in my 
opinion, the ancient ethnic situation cannot be used as a ground for modern claims. 
For these reasons, when studying antiquity we should put aside modern notions of 
nation and nationalism and return to the world of the ancient Greeks, the world of 
Hellenes and barbarians (“EAAnveg xoi B&pBapor). 

In this contribution I would like to shed light on the ethnic identity of the Mace- 
donians before the death of Alexander the Great (356-323 BC), and more specifically 
answer the question of whether the Macedonians of the Prehellenistic period (i.e. 
before the death of Alexander the Great) were Hellenes or not. This presupposes a 
clear understanding of the emergence and being of the Hellenic ethnos,! the bound- 
aries of which gradually expanded to unite various ethnic groups. 


1 The emergence of the Hellenic ethnos 

During the Archaic period (eighth-sixth centuries BC) a feeling of belonging to 
a larger entity grew between the populations living in the south of the Balkan 
peninsula, on some of the surrounding islands and in adjoining coastal areas. This 
evolution was probably a result of the increasing communication between these 
populations. To express their mutual recognition as relatives, they adopted the name 
‘Hellenes’ for themselves as a whole, and called their common territory ‘Hellas’. 


* This paper is based on my Master's degree thesis in Classical Philology at the K.U. Leuven, De 
Makedoniérs in de wereld van Hellenen en barbaren. Ethnische identiteit en cultuur van een volk 
aan de rand van de klassieke beschaving (Leuven 2000), which I wrote under the supervision of 
Prof. H. Hauben, to whom I am very grateful for guiding me in the world of (ancient) history. I 
also want to thank Prof. A. Wouters and Prof. P. Swiggers, who enabled me to participate in the 
colloquium at Groningen. 

1 Although the ancient term ethnos has a variety of meanings (cf. Hall 2000, 34-36), we use it here 
only as a synonym for 'ethnic group'. For a very interesting study of ethnic identity in antiquity, 
we refer to Hall (2000), and especially to his summary of the characteristics of an ethnic group 
(Hall 2000, 32-33). 
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The gradual emergence of the Hellenic ethnos can be seen clearly in the changing 
meaning of the terms 'Hellenes' and ‘Hellas’. Hellenes are first heard of in the poetry 
ascribed to Homer. In the Achaian Catalogue of ships in the Iliad, the poet mentions 
a group of men who held Phthia and Hellas (Il. 2. 683: ot +’ etyov Piny nd’ ‘EAXG- 
Sa xoAAtyóvouxo), and were called Myrmidones, Hellenes and Achaians (Il. 2. 684: 
Mvemtdôves òè xadeüvro xai “EAAnves xoi “Ayatot). The geographical name ‘Hellas’, 
which in the same combination is also found in four other passages in the Iliad (Il. 
9. 395; 9. 447; 9. 478; 16. 595), refers to a city or region in southern Thessaly. Since 
antiquity? scholars have been discussing the boundaries of this original Hellas. In the 
Odyssey (Od. 1. 344; 4. 726; 4. 816; 15. 80), however, this toponym already denotes 
the entire northern part of what was to become Hellas in the Classical period (today 
central Greece). This semantic change, which we can observe in the Homeric poems, 
must have been completedin the course of the seventh century BC,? since Strabo 
(Str. 8. 6. 6) informs us that two poets of that period, Hesiod and Archilochus, 
already used the name ‘Hellenes’ for all inhabitants of classical Hellas and also the 
compound 'Pan-Hellenes', which stresses the collectivity of the different Hellenic 
groups. The foundation of the Hellenion, a sanctuary that was erected jointly by 
Ionians, Dorians and Aiolians in Egyptian Naucratis during the reign of Pharaoh 
Amasis (Hdt. 2. 178. 2), confirms that by the beginning of the sixth century BC, 
the colonists in the Near East had also become part of the Hellenic ethnos. 

The emergence of ethnic solidarity in what was to become Hellas was accompa- 
nied by the creation of the collective term ‘barbarians’ for all populations that were 
not considered Hellenes. This word of onomatopoeic origin initially meant 'incom- 
prehensible’,4 but later on it received its classical ethnographic meaning? and was 
mostly used with a negative connotation.® 

The members of the Hellenic ethnos expressed their feelings of solidarity not 
only by the adoption of a common name for themselves and the land they inhab- 
ited, but also by the creation of a genealogical tree with Hellen? as their common 
progenitor. The oldest source for this genealogy is the Catalogue of Women (Tv- 
vaıxöv Kat&Aoyos), which in antiquity was ascribed to Hesiod but is now generally 
considered to be the work of one of his successors living at the beginning of the 
sixth century BC (West 1985, 136). According to this source, Hellen was Aiolos' 
and Doros' father and Ion’s and Achaios’ grandfather through Xouthos (Hes. Fr. 9; 
10(a) 20-24): 


? A survey of the ancient opinions is provided by Strabo (Str. 9. 5. 6). 

? Against Diller (1962, 45) who suggests that Homer already knew these names with their classical 
meaning, but took an archaising stand by restricting their use. 

4 As for example in the following passage from Aeschylus where he compares the incomprehensible 
mysterious drivel of Cassandra to the noise of a swallow: &AA' einep ċott uh yedtddvog dixny / &yvõta 
penny BapBapov xextnuevn, / Éduw ppevæv Acyovoa reldw viv Aöyw (A. A. 1050-1052). 

Str. 14. 2. 28: otpat de, tò Bapßapov xat’ coyas Exrnepgwvniodan obtwe xat” Övonatornorav ext tiv 
ÖVTEXPÖPWE xoi oxAnpws xai tpaémc Axkobvrwv [...] elta xateypnoápeða ws dvix xoà Övönartı, 
Avtöratpoüvtes mpdg tobe "EAAnvac. 

On the semantic evolution of the term B&pBapog we find different opinions in modern literature. 
Some scholars say that the term received its negative connotation only after the Persian wars 
(Bengtson 1974, 161; Skoda 1981, 118), while others think that it was a negative term from the 
beginning (Stier 1969, 20-21; 28-29; Lévy 1984, 14 and 1991, 67). 

T We have adopted the Greek transliteration for the names of mythological figures. 
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Deukalion 


Hellen 


This mythical tree does not represent the prehistory of the Hellenes (against Ham- 
mond 1972, 271-272), but rather reflects contemporary ethnic reality (Fowler 1998, 
5; 15-18 and Hall 2000, 43). Aiolos, Doros, Ion and Achaios are, respectively, the 
eponyms of the Aiolians, the Dorians, the Ionians and the Achaians. Their place in 
Hellen's genealogy symbolizes the relationship between the main ethnic groups of 
the Hellenic ethnos, according to its members. 

One of the most important episodes in Hellenic history is the period of the 
Persian wars (490 and 480/79 BC). In his account of the conflict, Herodotus includes 
a very interesting testimony of Hellenic solidarity (Hdt. 8. 142-144). Alexander I, 
king of the Macedonians, was sent to Athens by the Persian general Mardonius 
in order to negotiate a peace. As soon as the Spartans learned what was about to 
happen in Athens, they were seized with fear and sent ambassadors. The Athenians, 
however, did not accept Alexander's terms and told the Spartans that they would 
not collaborate with the enemy. They had two good reasons for doing so: on the 
one hand, their duty to avenge the devastation the Persians had caused and, on the 
other, Hellenic solidarity, tò 'EAAnvıxöv. Herodotus, or the Athenian who is speaking 
in his Histories ( Iotopia:ı), adds a kind of definition of this ethnic solidarity: 


Aiolos 


tò ‘EAAnvxdv Eov 
ÖM.XLOV 
te xai OMÉYAWOOOV 
xoi HeWwv löpünatd te xotvà xoi Ovotot 
Ye te önötpona (Hdt. 8. 144. 2) 
Hellenic solidarity is based on 
the same blood, 
the same language, 
common sanctuaries and sacred rites 
and similar habits.8 


These lines are crucial to our understanding of Hellenic ethnicity, because only the 
members of the ethnos under consideration are able to formulate exactly why they 
feel related. 


8 When translating Greek and Latin sources, I have used the available English translations as 
reference material. 
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The same blood in this definition should be interpreted as a metaphor for the 
belief in common descent (Hall 1995, 93), one of the basic characteristics of an ethnic 
group (King 1973, 5; Hall 2000, 32). It is this belief that makes people ethnically 
related, not their objectively provable consanguinity or common cultural heritage. 

According to Herodotus’ account, the Hellenes conceived speaking the same lan- 
guage as an essential aspect of their Hellenic identity. In fact, the Hellenic language 
is an abstraction for the diversity of local dialects that were spoken during the Clas- 
sical period throughout Hellas. But it is a justified abstraction. Certainly from the 
fifth century BC on, the Hellenes were aware of the fact that they spoke the same 
language, and were distinguished by that from other people. The importance of the 
Hellenic language can also be deduced from its spread to several parts of Asia Mi- 
nor. Under the influence of Hellenic colonists, and later as a result of the conquests 
of Alexander the Great, the indigenous upper class adopted the Hellenic language 
as a lingua franca because they wanted to become part of the Hellenic ethnos. 

The importance of common sanctuaries and rituals is confirmed by archaeolog- 
ical and literary sources. Just as the Ionians had common temples and festivals to 
celebrate their Ionian ethnicity, the Hellenes, too, sacrificed jointly in Pan-Hellenic 
sanctuaries like Olympia and Delphi. Each polis kept its own religious tradition, 
but at regular times all Hellenes gathered for festivals, from which the barbarian 
part of the known world was excluded. These Pan-Hellenic festivals had originally 
started as local festivities but they gradually became events for all participants to 
identify themselves with the Hellenic ethnos and to express their feelings of ethnic 
solidarity. 

The last characteristic of the Hellenic ethnos is rather vaguely formulated in 
the definition found in Herodotus’ Histories. The ideas and habits of the Hellenes 
differed from region to region, but some of them gradually became common Hel- 
lenic tradition. The ideal of freedom, for example, was proclaimed by all Hellenes. 
They considered themselves free in contrast to unfree slaves and barbarians. This 
freedom was guaranteed in a polis, a small, independent state, usually governed by 
a democracy or an oligarchy. Initially, not all Hellenes lived in poleis, but gradually 
even those communities which had stuck for a long time to tribal life transformed 
into poleis. Since freedom and independence were basic values, the Hellenes were 
strongly opposed to a monarchy as it existed among the Persians. The threat of 
a monarch, who could deprive the poleis of their autonomy, unified all Hellenic 
populations, not politically but mentally. 

In short, the populations living in the south of the Balkan peninsula and us 
ne emerged during the Archaic period as one ethnos by calling themselves 
Hellenes (in contrast to the barbarians) and their common territory Hellas, by 
accepting a common progenitor Hellen, by gathering for Pan-Hellenic festivities 
and by being aware of and creating a socio-cultural ‘unity in diversity’. 


2 The relationship between Macedonians and Hellenes 

We can call the Macedonians Hellenes only from the time when the Macedonians 
considered themselves Hellenes and were accepted as such by the other Hellenic 
ethnic groups. Cultural affinities between the Macedonians and their neighbours in 
the south can only suggest that they were of common origin or that the Macedonians 
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were (culturally) Hellenized. To prove, however, that the Macedonians were part of 
the Hellenic ethnos, we need to find utterances of reciprocal acknowledgement as 
relatives. 

An important source for ethnography is ancient geography. Since Hellas can be 
defined as the territory inhabited by the Hellenic ethnos, the ancient geographical 
situation of Macedonia tells us how Macedonia’s inhabitants were seen in relation 
to the ethnos of Hellenes. 

Phileas, a geographer who lived in the sixth-fifth century BC, identifies the 
northern frontier of Hellas with the Peneius, a river that springs from the Pindus 
Mountains and flows south from Olympus through the Tempe valley, and with the 
Homolium, one of the mountains south of the Tempe valley. Since Olympus formed 
the most southern part of Macedonia, the Macedonians did not inhabit Hellas, which 
can only be explained by the fact that they were not considered Hellenes: 


HÒ ‘EAAkS And tfi; "Außpaxtas civar Soxet UcdALatA cuvexhs: tò Trepag HUTS ò’ 
Epxetaı ert tov notauov IInvetóv, ws Piléas ypapeı ópoc te Mayvitwv "Ouöinv 
xexAnuévov (Phileas in Dion. Calliph. 31-34) 

From Ambracia Hellas seems to be very continuous: according to Phileas, Hellas 
border is formed by the river Peneius and the mountain of the Magnetes called 
Homolium. 


? 


Herodotus, too, situates Macedonia outside Hellas since he calls the valley of the 
Peneius Hellas’ northern entrance way: 


adAGva otetvov [...] elvat, dt’ od béer 6 IInvetóc, [...] tadty elvat 660v Es Oeo- 
caAinv pépouoav (Hdt. 7. 128. 1) 

[...] that the Peneius river flows through a narrow pass, which is the way leading 
to Thessaly. 


rowtor ‘EAAñvwv édvteg Oeccarot Edocav Éwutobs Bacıkdı (Hdt. 7. 130. 3) 
Being the first Hellenes the Thessalian people surrendered themselves to the Per- 
sian king. 


The same geography is found in Isocrates, when speaking about the origin of the 
Macedonian kings. To become king of the Macedonians, the orator says, the founder 
of the dynasty had to leave Hellenic territory: 


6 6& tòv Lev tónov tòv "EAAnvıXxöv OAwg &aoc, thv Ò’ Ev Maxedovia Baatheiav 
xataoyeiv Eredüungev (Isoc. 5. 107) 

He left Hellenic territory entirely behind and desired to become king in Macedo- 
nia. 


Polybius, however, a post-classical writer of the second century BC, reflects the 


already changed situation of his own time when talking about ‘Macedonia and the 
rest of Hellas’ (Plb. 7. 9. 3: Maxedoviav xai thv &AAnv 'EAXOa). 
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The self-image of the Macedonians before the Hellenistic period remains unclear 
since we only have one Macedonian source from this period, namely Marsyas (cf. 
infra). On the other hand, the way the Hellenes perceived the Macedonians is well 
attested. Apart from one genealogy (ascribed to Hellanicus, cf. infra) that is in 
favour of the Hellenic identity of the Macedonians, we only have testimonies con- 
tradicting this source. Before discussing the ancient genealogies of Macedon, we will 
first look at some passages where authors clearly distinguish the Macedonians from 
the Hellenes. | 

We find an interesting passage in Herodotus’ work.? Alexander I, welcoming a 
Persian embassy about 510 BC, calls his father Amyntas I, who was on the throne at 
that time, ‘Hellene and Macedonian viceroy’ (Hdt. 5. 20. 4: &vnp “EAAnv, Maxedwv 
Ürapyos), while in another passage of Herodotus the king is only called Macedonian 
(Hdt. 5. 94. 1: ’Aubvins 6 Maxedwv). Thus, Herodotus did not think in terms 
of ‘Macedonian or Hellene’, but of ‘Macedonian and Hellene too’: the king was 
Macedonian and Hellene, while his subjects were only Macedonians (though nowhere 
explicitly called barbarians). This opposition between king and people becomes even 
more clear when we accept the reading of another manuscript: ‘Hellene and viceroy 
of the Macedonians’ (ävnp ”EAAnv Maxedévwv Ünapyoc). 

Several scholars argue that Thucydides (fifth century BC) regarded the Macedo- 
nians as barbarians.!? This historian indeed distinguishes the Macedonians from the 
Hellenes, but it is incorrect to say that he calls them barbarians. The description of 
the second expedition of the Macedonian king Perdiccas II and the Spartan general 
Brasidas against the Lyncestian king Arrhabaeus shortly after 423 BC contains three 
(for our purposes) important sentences about the composition of the military forces 
involved. At first we read that Perdiccas’ army consisted of a Macedonian force and 
of Hellenic hoplites living in Macedonia (Th. 4. 124. 1: Maxeddveov tijv dbvanıv xoi 
t&v évotxoüvtov "EAANvwv onAttag). Further on, Thucydides distinguishes between 
‘the Hellenic hoplites, the Macedonian cavalry and a great number of barbarians’ 
(Th. 4. 124. 1-2: tò óxAvuxóv x&v ‘Erhv [...], innis ò [...] Maxeddveov [.. .], 
xai &AAXoc Sutrog töv Baxpßapwv roÀËs). In the next paragraph Perdiccas’ troops 
are referred to as ‘the Macedonians and the barbarian crowd’ (Th. 4. 125. 1: oi pèv 
Maxeddveg xai 10 nANdos x&v BapB&owv). The question is who were these barbar- 
ians fighting under Perdiccas II. Some scholars suppose that Thucydides calls the 
Macedonian infantry, as opposed to the cavalry, barbarians (among whom Steup, 
cf. Classen-Steup 1966, 243), while others suggest that the Macedonian king had 
barbarian allies (among whom Classen, cf. Classen-Steup 1966, 243). In my opinion 
these passages should be interpreted in a slightly different way. They are perfectly 
understandable when we consider the ethnic diversity of the population of Macedo- 
nia — not all of the king's subjects were Macedonians in the ethnic sense (cf. infra) 
— and when we also take into account the double use of the name ‘Macedonians’ - 
this name was used either for all inhabitants of Macedonia or for the members of 


? Some scholars express their doubts about the historicity of this episode (Hdt. 5. 17-21), which 
they consider to have been invented in the fifth century Bc by the Macedonian king to convince 
the other Hellenes of his Hellenic identity and philhellenism during the Persian wars (Borza 1990, 
100-101 and Zahrnt 1992, 246). Even if this story is not based on historical fact, the words of 
Alexander I are of interest. 

10 Toynbee (1969, 79), Crossland (1982, 843), Sakellariou (1988, 49) and Hammond (1994, 139). 
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the Macedonian ethnos only (cf. Hammond 1995, 123-128). Thus, the Macedonian 
force (Maxedövwv thy Öbvauıv) is recruited from all ethnic groups in Macedonia, 
consisting of ethnic Macedonians (innfjg òè Maxedovwv and ot uà» Maxeöoves) on 
the one hand, and barbarians (&AAog uoç t&v BapBépwv x0Aóc and tò xAT0oc 
t&v BapB&pwv) on the other. Thucydides distinguishes the ethnic Macedonians not 
only from the Hellenes, but also from the barbarians. 

Another example can be found in the pre-Socratic work Atacot Adyot or AtxAéie, 
a collection of notes dated to about 400 BC. In a fragment About the Good and the 
Disgraceful (Presocr. II. 90. 2: Ilepi xxàoð x«i œioypod), the Macedonians are op- 
posed to the Hellenes, just like the Thracians, the Scythians, the Lydians and the 
barbarians par ezcellence, the Persians. The author of this text certainly considers 
the Macedonians barbarians. 

In the work Hepi zoAttetas, which was wrongly ascribed to the famous second 
century AD Attic rhetorician and sophist Herodes and dated by Daskalakis (1960, 
395-399) to around 400 BC, the Macedonians are called barbarians. This work is 
a kind of political pamphlet in the form of a speech addressed to the inhabitants 
of Larissa. It was written at the time of King Archelaus, who intervened in local 
Thessalian politics in favour of the oligarchs of Larissa. The ultimate aim of the 
speaker was to raise feelings of aversion against Archelaus and to cause the Thes- 
salian people to give up their collaboration with the Macedonians in favour of an 
alliance with Sparta. T'wice he calls the Macedonians barbarians and distinguishes 
them clearly from the Hellenes.!! 

The next testimony for the exclusion of the Macedonians from the Hellenic 
ethnos is found in the work of the fourth century BC author Isocrates, who during 
his entire life tried to unite all Hellenes against the Persians. Initially he dreamt of 
an alliance led by the most important poleis, Athens and Sparta, but later he looked 
for a strong person to command the Hellenes. He addressed himself in his Philippus 
(diAizz06, a treatise published in 346 BC) to Philip II, calling him the only Hellene 
who claimed to reign over a foreign people.!? Isocrates does not want to contrast 
Macedonian Hellenes with other Hellenes (for example Doric or Ionian Hellenes), 
as argued by Hammond (1994, 142), but clearly states that the Macedonians were 
not Hellenes. We cannot say, however, that Isocrates regarded the Macedonians as 
a barbarian people. In another passage in the same text, he clearly distinguishes 
Macedonians from Hellenes on the one hand, and from barbarians on the other, 
namely when he tells Philip that he should show kindness to the Hellenes, be king 
of the Macedonians and rule over most barbarians.!? 

Demosthenes was less friendly towards Philip II. In his Third Philippic (Kara 
PrAirrov I’, 341 BC), he calls Philip II ‘not only no Hellene nor one of their relatives, 
but also no barbarian of honourable origin but a pestilent Macedonian’.!4 The 


11 Ps.-Herodes 34: 6 eudg Adyos (...) xehebet (...) auumdxoug te tolg “EAXnatv elvat, roAeutouc òè 
toic Bapfiépots and 36: toi; dè &vavttoupévotg (...) totg pèv "EAAnar py yiyvecbor auupéyous, rois dE 
BapBdporg xai mode toútw totç éy0potétotc. 

12 [soc. 5. 108: uóvog yàp '"EAXfjvov ody ópopóňov Yévouc Apyew dEradaaeg [.. .]. 

13 [soc. 5. 154: pui yap xprjvat oe tobs piv "EAAnvag edepyeteiv, Maxeddvenv òè Bacrreverv, cv dé 
Barpßapwv we rheiatwv &pyetv. 

14 D. 9. 31: Duinrov [...] où pdvov oby "EAAnvog ôvros od88 mpoayxovtog oddèv rois “EAAnatv, GA’ 
OÙOE BapBdpov Evreüdev Sev xaX Óv eineiv, KAA’ óXé0pou Maxeddvog [. . .]. 
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author does not just distinguish the Macedonians from the Hellenes, but he also 
expresses his strong disapproval of the Macedonian people. | 

We conclude that the Hellenes did not regard the Macedonians as members of 
their ethnos, but at the same time they did not agree on the question whether they 
were barbarians or something in between. 


That the Macedonians formed a separate ethnic group appears from their belief in 
a common progenitor, Makedon. It is certain that not all inhabitants of the region 
called Macedonia were members ofthe Macedonian ethnos, but it is impossible, due 
to a lack of sources, to know who exactly was considered an ethnic Macedonian and 
on what grounds. 

The mythological relationship between Makedon and Hellen tells us about the 
contemporary ethnic relationship between the Macedonians and the Hellenic ethnos. 
Six genealogies of Makedon are found in ancient literature. These were analysed by 
Markatos (1998) according to the lerarithmic method, a rather bizarre method based 
on the mathematical value of the letters of the Hellenic alphabet. The sum of the 
different letters of a word is called lerarithmos. Analysing the lexarithmos of words 
and names in their ancient and modern forms and considering their goniometric 
series, Markatos makes some fantastic statements. He ‘proves’ the Hellenic origin of 
Makedon and all his descendants. This conclusion may please those defending the 
Hellenic identity of the prehellenistic Macedonians, but it has to be rejected as a 
pseudo-scientific excess, inspired by nationalism and it should serve as a warning 
for less obvious misinterpretations of historical facts and sources. We should not, 
however, neglect the genealogical trees of Makedon, but interpret them in another 
way. Because each tree reflects the contemporary ethnic situation, we can use in this 
context only three out of the six preserved, namely those found in early sources. 

The oldest source, the above-mentioned Catalogue of Women, tells us that the 
sister of Hellen, Thyia, gave birth to two sons: Magnes, the eponym of the Magnetes, 
who lived in Thessaly, and Makedon (Hes. Fr. 7): 


Deukalion 


According to this source, Makedon was related to Hellen only via Deukalion, which 
means that the Macedonians were not Hellenes.!5 Barbarian people could also play 
a role in Hellenic mythology by descent from Deukalion (Edith Hall 1989, 172). 


15 Cf. West 1985, 10; Sakellariou 1988, 49-50; Edith Hall 1989, 179-180; Hammond 1994, 131; 
Fowler 1998, and Hall 2000, 64. 
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The second genealogical tree of Makedon is ascribed to a certain Marsyas by 
a scholiast of the Iliad. Modern scholars do not agree on the identification of this 
Marsyas (Heckel 1980, 452). He may be Marsyas of Pella, a contemporary of Alexan- 
der the Great, who wrote in about 300 BC a history of Macedonia from the origin 
of kingship until the summer of 331 BC, or the younger Marsyas of Philippi, about 
whom we know hardly anything. In either case this fragment was written at the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period, but we may assume that its content goes back 
to earlier times. 


Maxedwv 6 Ardg xal Oulas, xatacydav thy ywpav oboav ths Opdixng ap’ ExvtOD 
Maxedoviav mooonydpevoev. yhuag DE piav tov Eyywplwv texvodtat S00 raid 
IItepov xoi “Auadov, &p’ dv 900 nées IItepta xoi “Apabla £v Maxedoviar. 7 
iatopia nap Mapotor. (FGrH 135-136 F 13) 

Makedon, the son of Zeus and Thyia, occupied a part of Thrace and called it 
‘Macedonia’ after himself. He married an indigenous wife and had two sons, 
Pieros and Amathos, after whom two cities in Macedonia are called Pieria and 
Amathia. This story is found in Marsyas’ work. 


The fragment ascribed to Marsyas confirms the genealogy as found in the Catalogue 
of Women: this source, too, mentions Makedon as the son of Thyia. Marsyas adds 
that Makedon had two children with an indigenous wife, Pieros and Amathos, the 
eponyms of the Macedonian cities Pieria and Amathia. From this source we learn the 
point of view of the Macedonians themselves. It appears that not only the Hellenes 
but also the Macedonians accepted the tradition that the Macedonians were not 
Hellenes. We conclude that the Macedonians felt less related to their neighbours in 
the south than many people today want to believe. 

Our third source is the epitome (compiled some time between the sixth and 
tenth centuries) of Stephanus Byzantinus’ Ethnica. Under the lemma ‘Macedonia’ 
we find an alternative to pseudo-Hesiod's and Marsyas' genealogies: 


Maxedovia 7) yopa, nò Maxedövog tod Atóc xai Ouilas tig Acuxadtwvog, óc 
qnotv “Hatodog [. ..] &AXot 8° &nd Maxeddvog tod Atddron, wg "EAA&vtxoc 'Iepetév 
xpo tnt t&v Ev “Apyet: «xat Maxeddvog «x00» AlóAou, «&q' > où viv Maxeddveg 
xarovvtat [...])). (FGrH 4 F 74) 

Macedonia: the land called after Makedon, who according to Hesiod was the son 
of Zeus and Thyia, the daughter of Deukalion, [...] others, however, among 
whom Hellanicus in the first of his Priestesses of Argos, say Makedon was the 
son of Aiolos: ‘and of Makedon, the son of Aiolos, whom the Macedonians are 
named after [...]’. | 


Here we read that other writers, including Hellanicus of Lesbos, presented Makedon 
as the son of Aiolos. This means that the fifth century BC writer Hellanicus, him- 
self an Aiolian, considered the Macedonians to be Aiolians. It is possible that this 
genealogy was part of the political propaganda of King Archelaus (413-399 BC), 
during whose reign Hellanicus probably stayed at the Macedonian court. Archelaus 
may have used this genealogy to legitimate his intervening actions (cf. supra). On 
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the other hand, we know that the Macedonians had a number of habits in com- 
mon with the Aiolian Magnetes (Hammond 1994, 133). These similarities possibly 
formed grounds for feelings of ethnic solidarity between the Aiolians in Thessaly and 
the Macedonians. Hellanicus’ desire to connect himself to the Macedonians might 
be a third plausible explanation. Stephanus Byzantinus, however, is our only source 
for this tradition and therefore we should not jump to conclusions. 


The Macedonian dynasty of Argeadae or Temenidae!® claimed, in contrast with 
its subjects, a place in the Hellenic world, certainly from the fifth century BC on. 
According to ancient tradition, the founder of the Macedonian kingdom came from 
Argos. 

The myth about the dynasty's origin is first attested to in Herodotus' Histories 
(Hdt. 8. 137-139). Evidence for the Hellenic identity of the Macedonian kings, says 
Herodotus, is the Argive descent of their progenitor Perdiccas I, a descendant of 
Temenos. The same story is the plot of Euripides’ tragedy Archelaus ( "ApyéAaoc),17 
who replaced Perdiccas I as founder of the Macedonian dynasty by a legendary 
king Archelaus. A third classical source for the foundation myth is a fictive Delphic 
oracle, which is preserved in the scholia on a work of Clemens of Alexandria: 


Pp&beo, Ste Kapavé, vow ©’ Euov £v0co nühov: 
exrrpoiınwv "Apyoc te xoi '"EAX&60. xadAryovarxa 
xapeı Teds Tyas Akıaxpovog' Eva Ò av atyac 

Bosxouévas SLON TPÕTOV, TÔTE tot XPEWV éattv 
CnrAwtov voleıv KÜTOV Yevev TE mpónocav. 

(Sch. Clem. Al. Protr. 2. 11 [2 Parke-Wormell, II, no. 225]) 
Watch out, divine Karanos, and remember my words: 
leave Argos and Hellas with its beautiful women 
and go to the waters of the Haliacmon river; there where you see at first 
goats grazing, you and all your descendants 
have to dwell prosperously. 


This oracle has been dated by some scholars to the fifth century BC,!? by others 
to the fourth century BC.!? In this version of the story the Hellenic progenitor of 


16 These two names for the kings of Macedonia are not accepted as synonyms by all scholars. The 
name ‘Temenidae’ is only found in classical sources, viz. in Herodotus (Hdt. 8. 138. 2), Thucydides 
(Th. 2. 99. 3) and in a fictive fifth (Hammond 1979, 7-8 and Hatzopoulos 1996, I, 464) or fourth 
(Parke-Wormell 1956, I, 64) century BC oracle, preserved by Diodorus of Sicily (D.S. 7. fr. 16). In 
post-classical sources, including Strabo (Str. 7. fr. 11), who possibly used the work of Hecataeus 
(fl. 500 BC), the kings are called Argeadae. The first name is obviously created to refer to Temenos, 
the Doric ancestor of the founder of the Macedonian dynasty, but the origin of the second is less 
clear. The name ‘Argeadae’ is certainly not derived from Argos (in contrast to Argeioi ‘citizens of 
Argos’), but from Argeas (Argead ‘son of Argeas’, as already in Il. 16. 417). It seems reasonable to 
assume that ‘Argeadae’ was the indigenous name of the Macedonian dynasty, referring to a still 
unknown Argeas, which fell temporarily out of use during the Classical period since it was at that 
time important to stress the kings’ putative Hellenic origin. 

17 Only fragments of this play are preserved, which have been edited by Annette Harder (1985). 
18 Parke-Wormell 1956, I, 64; Hammond-Griffith 1979, 12; Badian 1982, 45, no. 14 and Harder 
1985, 136-137. 

19 Greenwalt 1985, 44. 
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the Macedonian kings is not called Perdiccas nor Archelaus but Karanos.?? In all 
post-classical sources we find Karanos as the first Argead or Temenid, while the 
kings! original homeland never changed. 

In antiquity, both Macedonians and Hellenes believed that the founder of the 
Macedonian kingdom was descended from Temenos of Árgos, but modern scholars 
disagree about the historicity of this tradition. Yet it is not because Argos in the 
Peloponnese was the mythical homeland of the Macedonian kings that this tradition 
is less important than their real land of origin. By connecting themselves to a 
prominent Hellenic lineage, the kings expressed their desire to be part of the Hellenic 
ethnos. This myth was not created to emphasize their Hellenic identity, but to found 
it. The numerous Hellenic sources offering this genealogy indicate that it was a claim 
that was granted. 


Because speaking a common language was for the Hellenes an essential aspect of 
their ethnicity, exact knowledge of the linguistic situation in Macedonia would have 
made clearer the grounds for the negative attitude of the Hellenes towards their 
neighbours. In this context, it is not the study of the badly preserved Macedonian 
language that is important but rather the perception of this language by the Hel- 
lenes. A negative opinion could have been grounds for and at the same time also 
a consequence of the ethnic gap between both groups. Theoretically, it is possible 
that modern scholars will prove one day that Macedonian was a Hellenic dialect, 
even if the Hellenes did not think so. Thus, we should try to trace how the Hellenes 
judged the mother tongue of the Macedonian people and not consider the dispute 
between modern linguists. 

A late though interesting source is a passage in the Deipnosophists (Asırvooogt- 
atat) of Athenaeus (second-third century AD). When one of the guests at a sympo- 
sium uses Latin words, someone else asks him how long he will go on speaking that 
barbarian language. In the answer, the use of Macedonian loan words is compared 
to the use of Persian, a language whose barbarian character was beyond doubt: 


xoi Y&p xap& toig Kpyalorg Toantatç xoi ouYYpapebot totç aPddpa EAANViCovaLY 
ottv evoeiv xal IlIepotxà óvóuata xeineva Sta thv tfjg Xoñoews ouvbetav [.. .]. 
Maxedovi£ovtés 1’ olda modAobs t&v "Acttuxóv Ot& thv extutEtav. (Ath. 3. 121f- 
122a) 

Even in ancient poets and historiographers, who knew the Hellenic language very 
well, it’s possible to find Persian words because they were commonly used [. . .] 
and 1 also know many Attic writers using Macedonian words as a result of mutual 
contact. 


We know that the Attic dialect was, or at least became, the spoken language of 
the Macedonian upper class at the end of the Classical period. Curtius, the famous 
Alexander author of the first century AD, wrote about the trial of Philotas, one 
of the generals of Alexander the Great, who was accused of conspiring against the 


20 The origin of the name 'Karanos' for the founder of the Macedonian dynasty remains unclear. 
Neither the explanation we read in Hammond (1979, 11-12), Badian (1982, 45, no. 14) and Harder 
(1985, 137-138), nor the hypothesis offered by Greenwalt (1985, 46-49) is convincing. 
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king.?! During the judicial hearings, the language situation in Macedonia came 
under discussion, as we can read in the following three passages: 


‘Macedones’, inquit, ‘de te iudicari sunt; quaero, an patrio sermone sis apud 
eos usurus.' Tum Philotas: ‘Praeter Macedonas', inquit, ‘plerique adsunt, quos 
facilius quae dicam percepturos arbitror, si eadem lingua fuero usus qua tu 
egisti, non ob aliud, credo, quam ut oratio tua intellegi posset a pluribus.' Tum 
rex: ‘Ecquid videtis adeo etiam sermonis patrii Philotan taedere? Solus quippe 
fastidit eum discere [...].' (Curt. 6. 9. 34-36) 

He said: ‘The Macedonians are about to judge about you; I would like to know 
whether you will use their mother tongue.’ Thereupon Philotas replied: ‘Besides 
the Macedonians, most of the people here present, will, according to my opinion, 
more easily understand what I shall say if I speak the same language as you did, 
for no other reason, I suppose, than in order that your speech might be under- 
stood by most of them.’ Thereupon the king said: ‘Don’t you see how Philotas is 
disgusted by his mother tongue? For he alone disdains to learn it [. . .]-' 


Iam pridem nativus ille sermo commercio aliarum gentium exolevit; tam vic- 
toribus, quam victis peregrina lingua discenda est. (Curt. 6. 10. 23) 

That native tongue has gone out of use a long time ago through contact with other 
peoples; the victors as well as the conquered have to learn a foreign language. 


Ludibrio ei fuisse rusticos homines, Phrygasque et Paphlagonas appellatos, qui 
non erubsceret, Macedo natus, homines linguae suae per interpretem audire. 
(Curt. 6. 11. 4) 

The rustic men had been mocked and were called Phrygians and Paphlagoni- 
ans by a man who, although born a Macedonian, was not ashamed to use an 
interpreter to listen to people speaking his own language. 


From this source we can deduce that the Macedonian upper class was already more 
or less Hellenized in the time of Alexander the Great. Some of the Hellenized Mace- 
donians looked down upon the common Macedonian language, which had become 
incomprehensible to them. We conclude that the Macedonians not only gradually 
adopted the common language of the Hellenes, but some of them also took over their 
denigrating attitude towards the indigenous language (or dialect) of Macedonia. 


Also, from the history of the Pan-Hellenic festivals, the religious foundation of the 
Hellenic ethnos, it appears that in the fifth century BC the Macedonian kings, in op- 
position to their subjects, were already accepted as members of the Hellenic ethnos. 
Before the end of the Classical period the only contenders from the Macedonian 
kingdom were kings. Even if according to ancient tradition Alexander I triumphed 
in the first part of the fifth century BC in the stadion (a run over the distance of 1 
stadion, i.e. 185m) of Olympia (Hdt. 5. 22. 2), we have to wait until 334 BC to meet 


21 Again, several scholars, among whom Kalleris (1988, 11, 475-478) and Hammond (1994, 137, 
no. 17), doubt the historicity of the speeches recorded by Curtius. For this study, however, not the 
exact words but the facts are important. 
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a non-royal Macedonian victor. In that year a certain Archon won horse races at 
the Isthmian and Pythian games (SEG XVIII, 222), which suggests that during the 
reign of Alexander the Great the attitude of the Hellenes towards (the upper-class 
of?) the Macedonian people seems to have started to change. 

In this context we should also consider the foundation of the Macedonian Olympia 
at Dion at the end of the fifth century BC.?? With the institution of local Macedo- 
nian games, King Archelaus wanted to promote the Hellenization of his subjects, 
but the sanctuary at Dion did not become a Pan-Hellenic place for gathering until 
the Hellenistic period (Pandermalis 1989, 4). 


Finally, we also have to consider the opposition between the political ideas prevail- 
ing in Hellas and the Macedonian monarchy. The Hellenes of the Classical period 
expressed their disapproval of this form of government by calling the Macedonian 
king a tyrant (Hdt. 8. 142) and his reign a tyranny (D. 1. 5; 2. 30 and 10. 8). 
Isocrates writes in his Philippus that the founder of the Macedonian kingdom knew 
that the Hellenes were not used to submitting to a monarch, while other people 
were not able to organize their lives without such a ruler (Isoc. 5. 107-108). 

The Macedonian kingdom was unusual in respect to Hellenic norms not only 
through its territorial dimensions but also the fact that before Philip II no king 
gave any form of autonomy to the cities. But even before Philip's reign the idea 
of relative autonomy and independence seems to have spread to some Macedonian 
cities. In the course of the fifth and fourth centuries BC we find some originally 
Macedonian cities, for example Methone and Pydna in Pieria, in the Athenian 
tribute lists for certain years. They had left the Macedonian kingdom, pursuing an 
independent policy as Hellenic poleis.?3 T'he spread of Hellenic cultural heritage had 
thus begun on a socio-political level too. 


To conclude, we can say that the ancient sources leave no doubt that before the death 
of Alexander the Great Macedonia was not a part of Hellas and the Macedonians, 
unlike their kings, were not Hellenes. By the end of the Classical period Hellenization 
had already affected the upper class, but due to a lack of Macedonian sources it 
is impossible to know for how long this process had already been going on. The 
Macedonians lived for a long time in the shadow of the Hellenic ethnos, but it 
remains an open question as to how many of them were aware of it. 


K.U. Leuven 


22 D. S. 17. 16. 3-4; Sch. D. in or. 19. 192 and D. Chr. 2. 2. Only Arrian (Arr. An. 1. 11. 1) 
situates the Olympia (probably by mistake, cf. Bosworth 1976, 119-121; 1980, 96-97 and Borza 
1990, 173-174, no. 30) in Aegae. 

23 Kahrstedt 1953, 85-111; Sakellariou 1989, 322-323, 408 and 457-458. 
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KEES KLOK 


History and the Conflict over the Name ‘Macedonia’ (1990-1995). 
Constructing and Using Historical Interpretation 


When the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (FYROM) declared its indepen- 
dence in 1991 it came into conflict with Greece about its name. Historical interpreta- 
tion played an important role during this conflict. First of all, I would like to discuss 
the Greek interpretation of history as such and its origins, secondly, I would like to 
examine how Europe, or rather the countries of the European Union, reacted to the 
use of this interpretation as an argument to support the Greek position during the 
conflict. 


At the turn of the eighteenth century, the ideas of the European Enlightenment 
gradually began to penetrate the Ottoman Empire, causing some Greek intellectu- 
als to start realizing that the Greeks were heirs to a great past. This conception 
became one of the stimuli for the Greek revolt of 1821. Early Greek nationalists 
based themselves almost completely on the classical past. If we may believe Richard 
Clogg, they still, to some extent, looked down upon Byzantium (Clogg 1992, 2). 
This changed halfway through the nineteenth century under the influence of Con- 
stantinos Paparrigopoulos, a Constantinople-born Greek who moved to the Greek 
kingdom as a child and whose writings still have a profound impact on Greek histo- 
riography. Partly to counter the scepticism of some European historians, amongst 
whom the Austrian J.P. Fallmerayer, about the ‘Greekness’ of the modern Greeks, 
and partly to provide the young kingdom with a means of national identification, 
he constructed his so-called continuity thesis. According to Paparrigopoulos there 
exists an unbroken connection between the ancient and modern Greeks by way of 
the Macedonian kingdom, the Byzantine Empire and the Greek Orthodox church, 
which carried the flame of Hellenism during the days of the turcocratia. This meant 
that the small Greek state of the middle nineteenth century became heir to a great 
past and as such it had a duty - at least in nationalistic eyes — to strive for the 
resurrection of the Byzantine Empire, or at least to create a state including all the 
areas where Greeks were dwelling. This was the basis of the Megali Idea, one of 
the most powerful irredentist movements of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, which would finally lead to the Asia Minor disaster of 1922 and the ethnic 
cleansings of 1923. Some of its echoes are still distinguishable today in the Cyprus 
problem. 

According to the continuity thesis, which is still the basis of the mainstream of 
Greek historiography, the ancient Macedonians are necessarily Greek and Alexander 
the Great is a powerful symbol of what Greek genius and perseverance could bring 
about. When the conflict about the name ‘Macedonia’ erupted in 1991, this inter- 
pretation of history played a central role in the Greek struggle against the use of 
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this name by a Slavic people who had arrived in the area centuries after Alexander 
the Great and was therefore not entitled to assume Greek names and symbols. 

So, to the Greeks, the fact that the ancient Macedonians are Greek is essential 
for their identity, which has been questioned ever since the founding of the mod- 
ern Greek state. Fallmerayer, whom I mentioned earlier, bluntly denied that the 
modern Greeks had anything whatsoever to do with the ancients. In the nineteenth 
century, statements like these annoyed nationalists enormously, particularly since 
there was not much unity in the early Greek state, which at times looked merely like 
a collection of competing families and bands of brigands continuously at war with 
each other. It survived its early years solely because of English, French and Rus- 
sian intervention and it was in great need of unifying elements of which a historical 
model of identification could be an important one. 


In order to retrieve the origins of the conflict between Greece and FYROM and the 
Macedonian Question in general, I refer to the avalanche of publications on the sub- 
ject, particularly after the collapse of Yugoslavia. It is a fact, however, that most 
Greeks still feel a lot of irritation when FYROM is labelled ‘Macedonia’, although 
the belief has been gradually growing that Athens has lost the struggle, particularly 
as most foreign media consistently use the name ‘Macedonia’ to indicate the FY- 
ROM. Calling ‘Skopia’ Macedonia was regarded as an act of stealing part of Greece's 
heritage by a non-Greek people, who made things worse by also using Greek sym- 
bols, e.g. on the national flag, and as such it was also seen as a strike against 
Greek national identity. Many Greeks also remembered the 1940s when Macedonia 
was founded as one of the six Yugoslav republics, at a time when Yugoslavia in- 
deed claimed Greek Macedonia and for a while supported the Greek left during the 
bloody civil war. Although the government in Skopia denied any claims to Greek 
territory, it did very little to restrain the fanatical nationalistic propaganda which 
cried out loud about the fate of ‘our suppressed Slavic brothers in the occupied 
parts’ of Macedonia. 

Alexander the Great became the symbol of protest in Greece. He grew into 
a kind of super-Greek. Thessaloniki airport was renamed Macedonia Airport and 
everywhere in the country stickers and posters appeared forcing the message that 
‘Macedonia is Greek, was Greek, always will be Greek’ upon unsuspecting tourists 
and urging them to study history. Had the people spreading these materials done 
so seriously themselves, they might have come to some surprising conclusions. 


Did all this really impress Europe? In answering this question I will limit myself 
to looking at the European Union. I do so for practical reasons, but also because 
Skopia was primarily looking to Brussels for official recognition, while Greece wanted 
to force it to change its name by preventing this recognition. First of all I would 
like to examine the attitude of the press. However, very little systematic research 
has been done in this field. I will base my observation, therefore, mainly on the 
Kyriakos Kentrotis article on the German press (Kentrotis 1995). Personally, I prefer 
to talk about the 'New Macedonian Question' to distinguish this period from the 
earlier conflicts involving Macedonia. As press reactions in Great Britain and the 
Netherlands do not seem to have been very different from those in Germany, as far 
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as I have been able to follow the press, I would like to regard the German press for 
the time being as quite representative of the ideas of the Western European media. 

In short, there was little appreciation of the Greek historical argument. In par- 
ticular, the insistence on the ancient Macedonians being Greek strongly contributed 
to the idea that the Greek stance was fanatical, hysterical and nationalistic. Besides, 
this historical argument was seen as an absolutely irrelevant and backward way of 
conducting foreign policy (Kentrotis 1995, 321-324). Kentrotis presents several ex- 
planations for this reaction, the most relevant of which I would like to discuss. First 
of all, according to Kentrotis, it is not only the argument itself which caused anger, 
but particularly the way in which it was presented. I quote: "They might have lent 
a more sympathetic ear to Greece’s apprehensions and taken them more seriously 
(...) had they not been peremptorily commanded by signs and leaflets at airports 
and stations to study Greek history (...) they were forced deliberately to compare 
that glorious past with both the excessive consumerism, huge foreign debt, stagnant 
economy, and ecological destruction of the Greece of today (...)' (Kentrotis 1995, 
325-326). 

He argues that because of the highly popular idea of multiculturalism in Western 
Europe, there is a tendency to see Ancient Greece not as the foundation of European 
culture but as just one of the many building blocks of à much wider culture. This 
implies that the Greek cultural heritage belongs just as much to us as to the modern 
Greeks. Therefore there can be no such thing as the stealing of a Greek heritage 
exclusively belonging to that people. 

Kentrotis also points to the decline in the study of the Classics in Western 
Europe, as a result of which many people simply do not know what they are talking 
about. I have a strong suspicion that this may also be the case with part of the Dutch 
press. The Greek historical argument is in many cases not being taken seriously 
because of a profound lack of knowledge of, or worse, lack of interest in history. It 
may be useful to mention an article written in 1992 by the Dutch historian Van 
Loon, who argues that history has always been much more prominent in the minds 
of Balkan politicians than in those of their Western colleagues (Van Loon 1992). I 
believe the Western press seems to suffer from the same impediment. According to 
Kentrotis, the attitude of the journalist representing the Western press is basically _ 
pragmatic: ‘The German journalist observes, notes, and is astonished by the Greek’s 
inordinate attachment to history. Regarding it as an utterly outmoded approach to 
forging a foreign policy, she/he inevitably questions just how ‘European’ Greek 
political thinking and practice are' (Kentrotis 1995, 322). 


How did Greece’s European partners regard the historical argument? Before answer- 
ing this question, I would like to make a few remarks concerning Greece's position 
in Europe at the end of the Cold War. For several reasons this position had been 
seriously weakened. 

As Russia ceased to be a threat to the West, Greece's strategic importance 
declined considerably. The economy had sunk into a deplorable state, despite large 
financial contributions by the EU, while one of the strongest reasons for keeping 
Greece within Europe had become less urgent because of the development of a stable 
democracy in the country (Economidis 1995, 120). Due to this, and not least because 
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of the anti-European rhetoric of Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou, Europe had 
come to regard Greece more and more as the troublesome outsider within the Union. 
The country, however, was basically well equiped to play a stabilizing role in the 
Balkans, but the chance to play a positive role on the peninsula was undermined 
by two problems: the economic chaos, despite financial support from the EU, and 
the conflict with the FYROM about the name ‘Macedonia.’ 

On the basis of the writings of Kentrotis and Economides, as well as Yannis 
Prodromos's article on Greece’s Policies in the post-Cold War Balkans (Prodromos 
1997), we can state that the use of the historical argument by Greece did not result 
in unified support from its European allies. On the contrary. As the archives will 
be closed for many more years to come, it is impossible to look into the hearts 
of the decision-makers to see how deeply they were touched by Greece's historical 
argument, but it is not hard to establish that the initial support Athens received 
from the EU, given at the conference of EU leaders in Lisbon in June 1992, soon 
withered away and that some countries, amongst which Italy and the Netherlands, 
became highly irritated by the Greek stand. There are several causes for this, such 
as Skopia adopting the role of the underdog, which played upon feelings of solidarity 
with a poor little country being bullied by a larger neighbour on the one hand, and 
the existence of earlier irritations about the way Greece operated within the Union 
on the other. It is not likely that the Greek historical argument did anything to 
change its partners’ minds. More likely, most European politicians will have had 
the same feelings as were expressed in the press. If there was any sympathy for the 
Greek argument, it probably soon disappeared because of the way in which it was 
presented. In the words of Economides: ‘(...) they [the Greek arguments] were badly 
presented and argued by Greek governments which concentrated on the symbols of 
populism and nationalism rather than on the real threats to Greece's future security 
(...)’ (Economides 1995, 123). 

In general, the Greek fear of FYROM was regarded by the Europeans, who in- 
evitably looked at the matter from a different perspective than the Greeks, as rather 
ridiculous. The Greek historical argument, which was the essence of the Greek rea- 
soning against the use of the name ‘Macedonia’ by FYROM, apparently did not carry 
much weight with them. Moreover, the European governments were, in Wallden’s 
words, irritated rather than convinced by what they saw as irrational and irrespon- 
sible Greek behaviour (Wallden 1995). 

My conclusion, a provisional one, indeed, as there is still much to be researched, 
is that the interpretation of history which is based on Paparrigopoulos's continuity 
thesis, in the way it has been used by the Greek government and media, has not 
made any contribution to support Greece's position in the conflict with FYROM as 
far as the European press and its EU partners are concerned. On the contrary, the 
emphasis on history has weakened Greece's position and contributed to the albeit 
unrealistic impression that in this conflict Greek behaviour has been, as Kentrotis 
saw in the German press, fanatical, hysterical and nationalistic. 


Dordrecht, May 2001 
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LUDO DE LANNOY 


L’atticisme de Philostrate II. 
Atticisme linguistique et admiration pour le passé grec 


Avant de traiter des différents aspects de l'atticisme de Philostrate II, il parait op- 
portun d'indiquer briévement quel auteur nous désignons par ce nom. Nous avons 
examiné les problémes concernant la famille des Philostrate dans un article cir- 
constancié, publié il y a quelques années dans ANRW (cf. De Lannoy 1997) et 
dont nous exposerons ici tout d'abord sommairement les résultats. Les manuscrits 
médiévaux nous transmettent, sous le nom de “Philostrate”, un certain nombre 
de textes qui sont ordinairement décrits comme Philostrateum ou Philostratorum 
corpus. Les données biographiques qui se dégagent de ce corpus, nous obligent à 
admettre l'existence d'au moins trois Philostrate distincts. D'autre part, un lexique 
du Xe siécle, la Souda, nous présente trois sophistes portant ce méme nom. Mal- 
heureusement, il n'est pas possible de faire cadrer les deux séries de trois Philostrate 
différents l'une avec l'autre d'une facon univoque et convaincante. La Souda parle 
en effet d'un auteur Philostrate I, qui aurait à son actif une production littéraire 
considérable et qui aurait écrit, entre autres, le traité Ilepi T’uuvaotıxfig conservé 
(appelé par la Souda I’uuvaotıxög), mais dont on ne retrouve pas la moindre trace 
dans le corpus Philostratorum, y compris les soi-disant Biot soptatwv: ce dernier 
ouvrage a pourtant, d'aprés le témoignage de la Souda elle-méme, été composé par 
le fils de Philostrate 1, Philostrate II, et a, en outre, été concu comme une histoire 
de tout le mouvement sophistique et en particulier de la Seconde Sophistique. Tout 
porte à croire que le pére de Philostrate II n'a jamais été littérairement actif mais 
a été confondu par la Souda - qui, à d'autres occasions aussi, fait des erreurs no- 
toires — avec son propre fils. Dés lors, selon toute probabilité, Philostrate II doit 
étre considéré comme l'auteur de presque tous les textes appartenant au corpus, 
entre lesquels existent d'ailleurs des correspondances impressionnantes sur les plans 
linguistique, stylistique et thématique. Nous parlons ici de la Vie d'Apollonios de 
Tyane, les Vies des Sophistes, l’ Héroikos, les anciens Tableaux, le Sur la gymnas- 
tique, les Lettres et le Néron (qui, en fait, nous est parvenu sous le nom de Lucien). 
Pour deux écrits seulement, il faut faire une exception: d'une part un bref exposé 
sur PémtatoAtxdg xapaxınp (le style épistolaire) qui a manifestement été rédigé par 
Philostrate III, un homme qui, dans les Vies des Sophistes, nous est présenté comme 
un ami plus jeune de Philostrate II, et qui, là, est désigné par le nom de “Philostrate 
le Lemnien"; d'autre part le second recueil de Tableaux, qui est l’œuvre d'un petit- 
fils du côté maternel de Philostrate II, traditionnellement indiqué comme Philostrate 
IV. 

La vie de Philostrate II (cf. De Lannoy 1997, 2372-2391) nous est connue dans 
une mesure suffisante pour pouvoir affirmer qu'il doit étre né entre 160 et le com- 
mencement des années 170, et mort aprés 231/2. La date de décés qui lui est at- 
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tribuée par la Souda, à savoir le regne de Philippe l'Arabe, c.-à-d. 244-249, ne 
parait pas improbable. De plus, il est clair que déjà pendant sa vie, ou de toute 
facon trés peu aprés, notre sophiste a acquis une réputation solide comme atticiste. 
Son petit-fils, Philostrate IV, nous raconte que l’€xppacts d'oeuvres de l'art pictural, 
composée par son grand-pére, en d'autres termes les anciens Tableauz, a été écrite 
dans un dialecte attique trés pur et avec une beauté et une puissance éminentes.! 
Si cet éloge qu'un parent fait de l'autre peut paraitre encore quelque peu suspect, 
nous disposons également du témoignage du rhéteur Ménandros qui, vers la fin du 
3e siècle, dans son traité IIept &Emdeıxux@v, 389.32-390.4 Spengel (Russell- Wilson 
1981, 116), loue le style d'auteurs comme Xénophon, Nikostratos «de Macédoine», 
Dion Chrysostome et le Philostrate “qui a écrit l’Heroikos et les Tableaux”: ils 
représentent la &mAovotépa xal &peleotépa EEayyektia, c.-à-d. un style sans excès, 
soit sur le plan de la forme soit sur celui du contenu. Enfin, aussi bien à Olympie? 
qu’ à ’Erythrai en Ionie,’ des inscriptions nous ont été conservées qui, d'un ton re- 
spectueux, mentionnent le sophiste Fl(avios) Philostratos. Pour toutes ces raisons, 
il est intéressant d'examiner quelles sont les caractéristiques de l'atticisme que cet 
homme (que nous appellerons désormais simplement "Philostrate") pratique. 

Dans son étude The Second Sophistic, G. Anderson (Anderson 1993, 88-90) fait 
remarquer que ce ne doit pas avoir été une sinécure d'écrire et souvent aussi de parler 
encore, dans les premiers siecles de l'empire romain, l'attique authentique du cin- 
quieme et du quatriéme siécle av. J.-C. En effet, pour atteindre cet objectif, il fallait 
non seulement faire une sorte d'amalgame de la langue d'écrivains comme Platon, 
Xénophon, Thucydide, Démosthéne etc. (cf. Schmid 1896, 428), tout en subissant 
inévitablement une certaine influence d'Hérodote et de la tradition poétique depuis 
Homére (cf. ibid.), mais en outre, on se voyait confronté au probléme de se sous- 
traire, à tous égards, et d'une facon permanente, au grec quotidien et familier de 
l'époque à laquelle on vivait.* Cette derniere difficulté est d'ailleurs illustrée, d'une 
manière frappante, par l'apparition, surtout à partir du deuxième siècle de notre ère, 
de bon nombre de lexiques devant contribuer à un &ttixtGetv impeccable. D'autre 
part, il est évident aussi que la meilleure garantie pour la pureté de la langue d'un 
sophiste réside dans sa propre familiarité avec la littérature attique et avec celle 
considérée comme "classique". 

L'apercu le plus complet des emprunts et réminiscences linguistiques et parfois 
phraséologiques de Philostrate aux prosateurs attiques ou non-attiques d'avant Aris- 
tote, ou aux auteurs appartenant à la tradition poétique, se rencontre toujours dans 


1 Seconds Tabl., 3.10-15 (390.9-14 K.): éoxovdactai tic ypapixiis Epywv Exppacic thud Öuwvium te 
xai untpondtop: Alav taxis trc yAwttng Exovoa ùv px te npornyu£vr, xai tóv. 

2 Dittenberger 1915-1924, n? 878: A. Pirdotpatov Abnvaiov, tov aogiativ. 

3 Dittenberger 1915-1924, n? 879 — Lafaye 1927, 508, n? 1544 — Engelmann-Merkelbach 1972, 
158-161, n? 63: ... [t]Ov tov aogratod PA. diAoatpátovu xai trj xpatiatns AvonArtag Mekıtivng viöv A. 
PA. Kanırwäeivov, guvyevn) xai &OcAgov xai Belov auvxAnuxwlv|, 7j xpattatn BovAn tov Exutis Tpöptuov 
xai EVEPYETNV .... 

4 Cf. Schmid 1896, 430 s.: “bei Phil. «ist» das nachklassische Sprachgut in etwas weiterem Umfang 
zugelassen als bei Alian: ... man sieht hieraus, dass ein geborener Grieche bei allem Streben 
nach &ttixtoud¢ doch unwillkürlich in der &gpéAeta der Umgangssprache der späteren Zeit grössere 
Konzessionen machen musste als ein Römer, welcher der klassischen wie der Umgangssprache von 
Hause aus gleich fern stand.” 
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le tome IV du Der Atticismus de W. Schmid, paru déjà en 1896.5 L’influence de la 
langue plus ancienne est énorme. Rien qu'en matiere du lexique, Schmid trouve chez 
Philostrate 1498 expressions qui peuvent étre considérées comme attiques, et 1216 
qui relévent du vocabulaire poétique (Schmid 1896, 428). D'une couleur non moins 
attique sont la morphologie et la syntaxe, avec, entre autres, un usage assez fréquent 
du duel (Schmid 1896, 43-47, 611) et méme une prédilection souvent hypercorrecte 
pour la voix moyenne (Schmid 1896, 73 s., 616 s. et 622) et pour l'optatif (Schmid 
1896, 84 s., 88, 90, 622). Sur le plan du contenu, la familiarité avec la littérature 
ancienne n'est pas moins impressionnante, comme cela est tout particulierement 
démontré par l’ Héroikos, qui nous apporte une éxavópÜücotc ‘Ounpov approfondie 
(cf. Anderson 1986, 253) et suppose donc nécessairement aussi une connaissance 
trés précise des épopées homériques. 

Malgré la présence de toutes ces caractéristiques atticistes dans l'oeuvre de Phi- 
lostrate et de plusieurs écrivains appartenant à la méme époque, Schmid signale 
tout de méme chez notre auteur également de nombreuses particularités marquant 
l'influence d'un usage plus récent (cf. surtout Schmid 1896, 338-428, 430-443 et 
683-727). À propos de la langue de la Seconde Sophistique en général, il arrive à la 
conclusion finale que seul le soi-disant Aöyog roAttxóc, le discours civil rédigé dans 
le style d'un Isocrate ou d'un Demosthene, a atteint un àtttxtou6ç pratiquement 
total. Par contre, la littérature narrative et divertissante fait, surtout dans la syntaxe 
et le vocabulaire, d'importantes concessions à la ovvfi0eta, c.-à-d. à la langue plus 
usuelle (Schmid 1896, 733). 

On pourrait maintenant se demander si cette derniére partie des conclusions de 
Schmid, surtout en ce qui concerne Philostrate, n’a pas, dans une certaine mesure, 
été influencée par le fait que le savant allemand ne pouvait disposer que d'éditions de 
textes basées sur une connaissance incompléte et inexacte de la tradition manuscrite. 
Par exemple, l'editio minor du Philostrateum corpus publiée par Kayser en 1870- 
1871, repose sur une recensio qui, déjà en 1883, a été fortement critiquée par M. 
Schanz (1883, 305 s.) et plus tard également par d'autres savants.® En fait, méme au- 
jourd’hui, l’Héroïkos est le seul ouvrage du corpus qui ait été transmis dans plusieurs 
manuscrits et dont la tradition ait été étudiée à fond. Toutefois, les collations de 
y Héroikos confirment que les conclusions de Schmid peuvent certainement être mises 
en doute sur des points de détail mais non pas dans leur généralité. Cela ressort 
nettement de quelques exemples, choisis au hasard, d'un usage moins classique mais 
néanmoins solidement attesté. Philostrate préfère sans aucun doute le -tt- attique 
mais les manuscrits montrent avec une grande unanimité que, par ex., dans un mot 
fréquemment usité comme 6&Aatta, il emploie de temps en temps aussi -oo- (De 
Lannoy, Her., Praef., p. XXIV). Xeppövnoog et Xeppovnoitng sont toujours transmis 
avec -pp- mais d'autre part, la tradition écrit presque systématiquement 06pooc, 
Papoziv, Bapoadewtepog, etc. (De Lannoy, ibid.). Au pluriel de l'ind. aor. act. et à 
lind. aor. moy. de dtdwyut et de trj, sont régulièrement attestées des formes avec -x- 
(cf. De Lannoy, Her., 39.5; 40.20, 47.10, 65.26, 76.24, 77.12). Nous notons aussi qu'à 


5 Cf. Schmid 1896, 118-337 et 531-534, passage qui renvoie lui-méme dans une large mesure à 
Inder auctorum de Kayser, ed. min. 11, 544-551. 

6 Cf. Münscher 1907, 531, n. 115; 533, n. 122; Benner-Fobes 1949, 404 s.; De Lannoy, Her., 
Praefatio, spéc. p. Xi; De Lannoy 1997, 2445, n. 547. 
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un endroit (62.7), on trouve la forme ebpavto, qui a également été transmise une fois 
dans l'Histoire variée d’Elien (éd. Dilts 1974, 48.5.): dans I’ Héroikos, elle est cor- 
rigée en eüpovro uniquement dans les manuscrits dépendant de l'édition de Maxime 
Planude. Pour citer, à cóté des exemples morphologiques, également quelques par- 
ticularités de nature syntaxique, nous pouvons signaler, par ex., que la réponse à la 
question “zov;” est nem Dae deux fois, du consentement complet des manuscrits, 
par la reponse à la question “not;”: à 9.2, Philostrate emploie l'expression éc xotAov 
tov tmmov pour marquer tout simplement l'endroit où l'action a lieu et la méme 
remarque s'applique à l'adverbe évtavot à 56.11. À 61. 20, la tradition plaide avec 
insistance en faveur de l'adoption de la leçon dédwxev, c.-à-d. d'un parfait ayant 
la valeur d'un aoriste. Nous trouvons dans l' Hérozkos également quatre cas d'un 
nominatif dit absolu (cf. De Lannoy, Her., Praef., p. XXIV); l'exemple le plus re- 
marquable se rencontre à 5.3-5: ó0ev ÖLpdepav te Évapuooduevos xol aptvóny qépov 

., Bobet pot tà Ev tH &ypo m&vta (“Maintenant que j'ai mis un pourpoint de cuir 
et que je me promene avec le sarcloir ..., tout ce qui se trouve sur mon champ 
pousse en abondance."): cette construction est qualifiée par les scholies de Planude 
comme cóAotxov (Boissonade, Her., 324) et est stigmatisée, au 14e siècle, par Jean 
Glykys, patriarche de Constantinople, comme tfjg töAung téAos (Jahn 1849, 54.27- 
33); les manuscrits ne laissent toutefois subsister que trés peu de doute sur son 
originalité (ou sur celle des autres nominatifs absolus). Nous pouvons donc affirmer 
que l'&qéAeta de Philostrate implique effectivement un certain degré de tolérance à 
l'égard d'un langage moins strictement littéraire. 

Cependant, nous croyons devoir finalement corriger la vision de Schmid sur un 
point important. Schmid était d'avis que la premiere et la plus grande partie des 
Lettres transmises sous le nom de Philostrate, plus précisément les lettres érotiques, 
qui, dans la collection totale de 73 piéces, constituent les numéros 1 à 64, ne sont 
pas authentiques. La raison qu'il allégue pour cela, c'est que le langage de ces lettres 
ne correspond pas à ce qui se rencontre ailleurs chez Philostrate: on trouve en effet 
ici, entre autres (mais tout de méme par exception), des formes populaires comme 
fito) pour Eotw, ou 7g pour Hoba (cf. De Lannoy 1997, 2440-2443). En plus de cela, 
B. Jaekel a fait observer que l'optatif apparait moins souvent dans les Lettres que 
dans certaines autres ceuvres de Philostrate." Toutefois, ce que l'on perd ici de vue, 
ce sont les indications pour écrire des lettres que nous donne l'ami plus jeune de 
Philostrate, Philostrate le Lemnien. Dans son bref texte sur l'értatoAtuxóc yapaxınp, 
celui-ci adresse au célèbre sophiste Hérode Atticus le reproche que brepattuxtiwv ... 
Xo DTEPARAMDV Éxninte TTOAAAYOD toU zpérovtog ExtGTOAH yapaxtÃpoç (Kayser, ed. 
minor, II, 258.6-8), en d'autres termes qu’ à cause de son purisme exagéré et de sa 
verbosité, il ne trouve pas le ton approprié pour écrire une lettre. D’apres Philostrate 
III, une lettre doit être &tuxwtépa èv auvndelas, suvndeotepa de Attıxioewg (Kayser, 
ed. minor, II, 258.9 s.), c.-à-d. tenir le milieu entre un attique parfait et un langage 
de tous les jours. Il y a donc toute apparence que, nous devrons admettre que, à 
tout le moins pour Philostrate et pour les sophistes de son entourage immédiat, 
le genre épistolaire peut faire plus de concessions encore à la langue courante que 
la littérature dite narrative et divertissante, et que les objections susmentionnées 


7 Jaekel 1913, 77-80. Cf. aussi De Lannoy 1997, 2442 s. 
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contre l’authenticite des lettres érotiques ne sont pas valables.? 

Jusqu'ici, nous ne nous sommes occupé que de l'intérét linguistique et stylis- 
tique porté par Philostrate à la littérature attique et, en général, plus ancienne. 
E.L. Bowie a toutefois souligné en 1970, dans un article intitulé Greeks and their 
Past in the Second Sophistic (cf. Bowie 1970), que cette forme d'&pyoiopuóc, qui, 
au fond, prend son origine déjà chez les savants alexandrins, est intégrée, pen- 
dant les premiers siécles de l'empire, dans le large courant d'un archaisme culturel 
généralisé. Lorsque, aprés la bataille d'Aktion en 31 av. J.-C. et aprés l'annexion de 
l'Égypte ptolémaique, la domination romaine en Orient est définitivement établie, 
les Grecs constatent que leur propre pouvoir politique a disparu et se concentrent, 
comme pour apporter à cela une sorte de contrepoids, avec un intérét nouveau, 
sur leur propre passé glorieux. Dans la littérature, ces sentiments se reflétent non 
seulement sur le plan linguistique, mais encore dans le choix et l'élaboration des 
thèmes traités. À côté de cela, la tendance archaïsante se manifeste également sur 
des terrains aussi divergents que, par ex., l'imposition d'un nom, l'architecture, la 
sculpture ou l'épigraphie. 

En ce qui concerne les écrits de Philostrate, l'admiration pour les différents 
aspects culturels du passé grec est si nettement présente, que déjà Kayser, en 1844, 
dans son editio maior, croyait pouvoir affirmer que Philostrate avait voulu raviver 
tout le cadre social dans lequel l'éloquence grecque ancienne était arrivée au comble 
de la prospérité.? Si cette vision de l'oeuvre de Philostrate parait par trop idéaliste 
et etrangere au monde, et n'est, à notre connaissance, aucunement confirmée par 
un acte concret quelconque de notre auteur, nous pouvons par contre facilement 
adhérer au point de vue développé par S. Swain et 'T'h. Schmitz: ceux-ci sont d'avis 
qu'en démontrant sa familiarité avec le style et la langue des grands auteurs attiques 
et en soulignant ses liens avec les figures dirigeantes de la Gréce classique, l'élite de 
l'époque de la Seconde Sophistique essaie d'accentuer à la fois son identité ethnique 
vis-à-vis des Romains et son identité socio-politique vis-à-vis des classes inférieures, 
qui n'avaient ni les moyens ni le temps pour étudier l'antiquité (cf. Swain 1996, 
17-100, 409-412; Schmitz 1997, 83-91, 181-196). Il nous parait incontestable que 
l'épyoiouóc de Philostrate prête à l'ensemble de son œuvre une teinte quelque peu 
élitaire et en méme temps nationaliste grecque. 

Cela ressort tout d'abord du fait qu' aussi bien la Vie d'Apollonios de Tyane 
que |’ Héroikos font preuve d'un respect remarquable pour les grands sages de la tra- 
dition antique (voir aussi De Lannoy 1997, 2431-2436). Philostrate lui-méme nous 
informe qu'il a écrit sa Vie d'Apollonios sur l'ordre de Iulia Domna, l'épouse de 
Septime Sévére.!? Par cette vita détaillée, il veut manifestement concrétiser le désir 
de l'impératrice, de transformer Apollonios, qui, chez des auteurs comme Lucien 
(Alerandros, 5) et Dion Cassius (78 [77].18.4), est encore qualifié de yöng xo uéyoc 


8 Sans mentionner les propos de Philostrate 111, Münscher 1907, 525, et Solmsen 1941, 161, citent 
déjà le caractère plutôt spécial du yévog littéraire constitué par l'épistolographie comme explication 
des particularités formelles relevées par Schmid. 

9 Kayser, ed. maior, Praefatio, p. VI: *operam navabat revocandis iis virtutibus et studiis, quae 
admirandam fecerant illam antiquitatem." 

10 Ap., 4.2-6: uetéyovtt dé uot tod nepi adtihy (sc. ‘TouAiav thv BaotAidx) xóxAou — xai yàp toic 
pntopixoÙs mavtag Adyous inve: xai Nomaleto — ueraypäcaı te npoaétaóe tag dratprBac va ótag xal tig 
anayyeding adtav énieAnÜOTvat .... 
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à&xptBñs, en un représentant de !’&Andıvn copta et méme un saint et un prophète. 
Pour atteindre ce but, il insére dans son exposé une comparaison élaborée entre 
Apollonios et les anciens copoi grecs: parmi ceux-ci, c'est en tout premier lieu 
Palaméde qui recoit l'attention, et plus précisément un Palaméde comme il nous 
est présenté dans l’Heroikos. Parmi les parallèles qui rapprochent Apollonios de 
ce personnage, figure, par ex., le fait qu'ils prédisent tous les deux une épidémie 
de peste (Ap. IV.4 [127.1-12], voir aussi Ap. 316.26-30; Her. 42.22-43.1) et la 
maitrisent (Ap. IV.10 [130.3-131.4], voir aussi Ap. 313.25 s.; Her. 43.3-22). En 
outre, Palaméde protége les assiégeants grecs de Troie contre cette maladie par 
des exercices corporels et par une dtatta Aent (Her. 43.4-8), qui est exactement 
de la méme nature végétarienne et néopythagoricienne que celle qui est à la base 
de la sagesse superieured’Apollonios (Ap. 1.8 [7.17-8.7, voir surtout 7.21-25]. Cf. 
aussi Ap. VI.15 [227.1-19], 299.21-25, 307.16-308.1, 314.8-30). Nous apprenons de 
plus que Palaméde explique pour les Grecs une éclipse de soleil et leur fait ensuite, 
dans un mouvement apparemment un peu moins rationaliste, adresser une priere 
au Soleil et lui offrir un sacrifice (Her. 41.17-24): Philostrate parait suggérer ici 
que l'ancienne sagesse grecque survit non seulement dans la figure d' Apollonios, qui 
pratique lui-méme un culte du soleil ( Ap. 11.38 [80.8-17], 110.31 s., 184.15-17, 213.3 
s., 285.2 s., 330.23 s.) mais aussi dans l'impératrice Iulia Domna, qui était la fille du 
prêtre d'Hélios d’Emése en Syrie.!! Enfin, Palamède et Apollonios éprouvent tous 
les deux une aversion pour la richesse (Her. 47.5-7; Ap. 305.22-307.16, voir aussi Ap. 
11.31-13.4, 36.9-38.1, 317.30-318.1), préconisent un mode de vie sobre et ascétique 
(Her. 47.1 s.: adbtoupydg Blog xai EEw toU xatecxevdobat, cf. Her. 46.26-47.1; Ap. 
307.2 s.: neAer@v nov aD’ Eating tÒ undevög 6eio0ot, cf. Ap. 317.32 s.) et sont con- 
vaincus que les sages font fonction de médium entre les dieux et les hommes (Her. 
42.13; Ap. 315.31-316.1, cf. Ap. 163.11-13). Ce n'est d'ailleurs pas uniquement par 
le biais de |’ Héroikos mais plus d'une fois aussi dans la Vie d'Apollonios elle-même, 
que le thaumaturge est associé aux anciens sages grecs. Dans le livre IV de sa vita, il 
visite le tombeau de Palaméde, l'appelle pére de toute sagesse et le désigne comme 
son précurseur (Ap. 133.4-26). D'autre part, nous trouvons déjà dans le chapitre 
préliminaire I.2 (2.16-3.27) des références à Pythagore, Empedocle, Démocrite, Pla- 
ton, Socrate et Anaxagore, et dans la grande apologie de VIII.7, nous rencontrons les 
noms de Socrate, Pythagore, Empédocle, Lycurgue de Sparte, Démocrite, Sopho- 
cle, Thalès, Anaxagore, et méme Héraklès. Il ne semble pas exagéré de conclure 
qu'Apollonios doit emprunter à toutes ces célébres figures grecques sa crédibilité et 
son statut de sage authentique. 

Nous avons déjà mentionné l'appréciation dont Palaméde fait preuve pour les 
exercices corporels. Ce ne peut pas être une coïncidence qu'à côté de cela, le héros 
est décrit, lui aussi, comme un athléte bien báti ( Hér. 46.20 s.). La culture physique 
antique est en effet un deuxième theme de prédilection dans l’œuvre de Philostrate 
(voir aussi De Lannoy 1997, 2407-2410). Non seulement le traité Ilept l'uuvacotx fj 
entier est consacré à ce sujet, mais en outre, J. Jüthner a attiré l'attention sur 
le fait que l'intérét pour la gymnastique et l'agonistique se retrouve aussi dans 
des ouvrages comme la Vie d’Apollonios, les Vies des Sophistes, V Héroikos et les 


11 Cf. Birley 1988, 71 s., avec les références citées dans la n.9 de la p. 239. 
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anciens Tableaux (Jüthner 1902, 227-231). En ce qui concerne, par ex., l’Heroikos, il 
est frappant que, pour certains héros grecs, Philostrate nous indique explicitement 
quels sports ils pratiquaient. Méme du vieux Nestor il est dit que, dans sa jeunesse, 
il s'appliquait aux arts du pugilat et de la lutte (Her. 31.14 s., 33.2). Le plus grand 
héros barbare, le Troyen Hector, qui n'était évidemment pas familiarisé avec la 
palestre grecque, s'avére néanmoins s'étre battu avec des taureaux pour s'entrainer 
en vue de la guerre ( Hér. 52.12-18). Trés marquant est aussi le fait que Protésilas, 
le héros qui raconte au vigneron la vérité entière sur les événements autour de Troie, 
pratique, dans le domaine du vigneron, toutes sortes d'athlétisme (Her. 14.14-30), 
dans de larges allées spécialement aménagées à cette fin (Her. 4.7-9). Le héros n'aime 
pas uniquement le pancrace et le pugilat (des sports que, dans sa vie actuelle, il ne 
pratique forcément plus qu'en combattant des ombres), mais il s'attache également 
au lancement du disque, à la course et au saut. Il a realisé des performances sportives 
extraordinaires, entre autres en Aulide, où les Grecs s’exerçaient avant le départ 
vers Troie. Philostrate souligne enfin que des jeux funéraires furent célébrés lors de 
la mort de Patrocle, de Protésilas, d'Antiloque et d'Achille, et nous apprend que 
méme en l'honneur d'Hector un &ywv limité fut organisé, comportant les quelques 
disciplines familieres aux Troyens (Her. 33.26-34.7). 

L' Héroikos n'a toutefois pas exclusivement l'intention de chanter les louanges de 
l'ancienne culture physique. Le dialogue nous apporte, par la bouche du vigneron, 
et par |’ intermédiaire de son informateur Protésilas, la vraie histoire de la guerre de 
Troie et rappelle ainsi à plusieurs reprises l'ancienne supériorité des Hellénes sur les 
Troyens, qui, bien entendu, passent à cette époque pour les ancétres des Romains. 
En plus de cela, Philostrate profite de l'occasion pour introduire un troisiéme théme 
archaisant et esquisser une image idéaliste du monde des héros. Il fait méme claire- 
ment de la propagande pour leur culte, qui, à ce que nous apprenons, existe encore 
à plusieurs endroits.!? Nous sommes informés que Protésilas posséde un sanctuaire 
dans la Chersonése de Thrace et y rend des oracles à tous ceux qui le demandent, 
ou y guérit toutes sortes de maladies (Her. 11.9-26; 15.15-17.24). Il est saillant que 
le héros a déjà été consulté par, entre autres, un nombre d'athlétes, parmi lesquels 
le célébre lutteur et pancratiaste Hélix, qui a à son actif deux victoires olympiques 
(Hér. 16.23-17.5). Du sage Palaméde, notre auteur nous relate qu'il fut inhumé par 
Achille et Ajax en terre éolienne, à un endroit pas trop précisément défini, voisin de 
Méthymna dans l'ile de Lesbos, et que les Éoliens lui avaient dressé là un sanctuaire 
trés ancien, avec une statue. Les habitants des villes côtières y viennent encore lui 
faire des sacrifices ( Hér. 47.15-21). En outre, il apparait qu'Apollonios de Tyane 
n'est pas, lui non plus, defavorable au culte de Palamede: lorsque, à la demande 
d'Achille (Ap. 137.2-16), le Cappadocien visite le tombeau du héros, il redresse sa 
statue, délimite son sanctuaire et lui adresse une priére (Ap. 133.4-26; cf. supra, 
page précédente). Finalement, |’ Héroikos nous présente aussi un nombre de détails 
concernant un culte d'Achille sur la cóte troyenne. Par ordre de l'oracle de Dodone, 
les Thessaliens viennent lui offrir ici, sur son tombeau, depuis les temps les plus 
reculés, des sacrifices, non seulement comme pour un défunt mais également comme 
pour un dieu (Her. 67.14-70.15). C'est ici qu’ Alexandre, partant pour l'Orient, est 


12 Voir aussi De Lannoy 1997, 2408 s., et Mantero 1966, passim et surtout Conclusione, 225-231. 
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venu appeler l’aide d’Achille (Her. 69.9-16). Quand les Thessaliens negligent les 
ceremonies sacrificielles, des punitions severes les menacent (Her. 69.16-70.15). 

Nous pourrions maintenant, pour terminer cet expose, nous poser la question 
de savoir si toute cette thématique de couleur nationaliste n'a pas constitué pour 
Philostrate un probléme dans ses relations avec les Romains. Bowie affirme déjà, 
d'une façon générale, que l'orgueil grec du propre passé n'a que trés rarement donné 
lieu à de vrais sentiments antiromains (cf. Bowie 1970, 40 s.). De son cóté, Swain 
remarque que, bien que le monde de Philostrate soit manifestement grec sur le 
plan culturel et spirituel, et qu'il soit imprégné de la supériorité de la civilisation 
hellénique, il ne vit pas dans le passé: “he was fully alive to the pleasures and the 
pressures the contemporary world offered to the educated elite" (Swain 1996, 380- 
400, spéc. 380 et 400). Il faut en effet reconnaitre que toute la vie de notre auteur 
illustre nettement la conscience qu'au niveau politico-administratif, les rapports 
anciens avaient complétement changé. Nous savons qu'en tant que sophiste, il a 
fait carriére jusqu'à Rome et y a fait partie du cercle autour de Iulia Domna. A 
cet égard, le syncrétisme orientalisant des Sévéres ne l'a pas épouvanté. Il s'est 
par contre chargé, à la requéte de l'impératrice, de la défense du thaumaturge 
Apollonios de Tyane. Il semble en outre avoir participé, en tant que membre de la 
suite impériale, à certains voyages de Septime Sévére et ensuite de Caracalla: les 
Vies des Sophistes confirment expressément qu'il a assisté lui-méme à un procés 
chez les peuples celtes, où le sophiste Héliodore l'Arabe dut comparaître devant 
l'empereur (VS 124.4-125.16). Enfin, l'épitre dédicatoire de ces mémes Vies des 
Sophistes prouve que l'écrivain a été lié d'amitié avec l'empereur ultérieur Gordien 
(peu importe qu'il s'agisse ici de Gordien I ou de Gordien II; cf. De Lannoy 1997, 2366 
avec n. 24). Il est donc clair que dans le cas de Philostrate, les valeurs culturelles 
qu'il représentait et dont il se prévalait, ont constitué un avantage plutót qu'un 
obstacle pour une intégration harmonieuse dans le systéme politique et social établi 
par les Romains. 
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Hic et II&Ao«. ' Exei xoi Nunc. 
Metamorphoses and Manifestations of Classical Culture 
In the Greek Literature of the Roman Imperial Period* 


sopw Avöpt 'EAA&Xc ravta Philostr. VA 1.34 


Introduction 

In this paper an attempt will be made to systematize and exemplify the different 
forms - from imitation and inspiration to variation and interpretation - in which 
linguistic and literary (including historical, archaeological, and philosophical) as- 
pects and fragments of Classical civilization have been excerpted and incorporated 
into mainly pagan Greek poetry and prose of the Roman Imperial period, in order 
to demonstrate the contemporary omnipresence of the past of Hellas. 

Of course this is quite an enterprise, as the present writer is perfectly aware, yet 
he hopes it will be allowed. Originally he planned to confine himself to the Life of 
Apollonius by Philostratus, an interesting text from various points of view, which 
will be published in due course in a literary-historical commentary with a fresh 
edition of the text by a Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam Triumvirate, including my 
colleagues Jaap-Jan Flinterman and Gerard Boter. However, after consulting the 
penultimate version of the programme of the Groningen Conference, the present 
writer decided - in electronic and friendly deliberation with the previous speaker - 
to broaden his scope, because his knowledge of his companion’s erudition (rather 
than the order in the session) made him realize that he would probably not be able 
to add much to the insights presented by him.! 

Thus was this paper’s topic conceived. Its aim is to present a rough draft, and 
definitely not to pretend that the whole of Greek literature from the Roman Imperial 
period? has been scrutinized for the occasion, for which one would have needed 
another thirty years at least. Each time one example will be given, which will 
hopefully be insightful and constructive. 

Several problems do exist, but they can be solved. First, there is a problem 
of time. For practical reasons — not from neglect — the question of principle as to 
the legitimacy of periodizing literature in general is not posed here. But what is 
the Roman Imperial Period? It seems logical to begin with Augustus, as princeps 
primus inter pares, but less so for a Hellenist to end with Augustulus and the fall of 


* Ancient works and authors are abbreviated according to the system devised by LSJ 1968 and 
continued by the DGE (Rodriguez Adrados 1980). 

1 See the contribution by L. de Lannoy in the present volume. 

2 For which see especially the corresponding introductions and discussions in Said et al. 1997, on 
which see Van Dijk 2000a. 
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Rome (AD 476). But when then? With the acknowledgement of Christianity under 
Constantine? The subdivision of the Empire under Theodose (AD 393)? The closure 
ofthe Academy by Justinian (AD 529)? Or the Islamization of the East at the end 
of the seventh century? One could leave this to the audience. The present writer 
intends to continue rather far, but does of course have to stop somewhere. It seems 
wise, in any case, not to wait until the fall of Constantinople (AD 1453), although the 
Byzantines kept on calling themselves ‘Pwuatiot (see Hübinger 1969, and Moravcsik 
1976, 133-135). 

The concept of time entails another problematical aspect of a more practical 
nature: less than half an hour is available for more than half a millennium. There- 
fore we have to proceed apace and deal with two other problems rather quickly. 
‘Classical’ is not taken literally, and ‘culture’ is used in a broad sense of the word. 
We are studying the presence - or rather, as it is hoped this paper will demon- 
strate, omnipresence - of older, archaic, Classical, and Hellenistic linguistic, liter- 
ary, ancient-historical, philosophical, and archaeological elements in (as has already 

been stated) Greek literature from the Roman Imperial Period. So let us begin! 
| Another problem cannot be avoided either: how should the manifold manifes- 
tations be structured? After careful deliberation and, frankly, a previous attempt 
in another direction, it seemed best to abstractively present the extant material as 
if it were downstream, with a growing degree of independence, increasingly further 
away from the source. However, another principle of order would have been equally 
possible. 


1 Originals 
This perspective implies that we begin with the Classical texts themselves. 'T'hese 
had, of course, to pass through the Imperial Period to the Middle Ages (see in 
general Erbse 1961). A number of factors are important here. First of all, school 
practice was responsible for the demand for texts. An author like Homer was of 
course never a subject of discussion. Secondly, there is Atticism.? An inevitable side- 
effect of this influential current was canonization, calling admired models ‘Classics’. 
This can be observed not only in the case of the orators, for example Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus in his Ilepi t&v &pyaiwv dntöpwv reduced the rhetorical top ten 
of Caecilius of Caleacte to two triumvirates, but also — by way of &npooOóxntov 
- with Aristophanes, whose extant comedies would have been far less numerous if 
they had not been written in such lively Attic.* Thirdly, there are concrete matters 
like a change in writing materials. Quite a few pagan texts did not survive the 
grand transition from papyrus rolls to parchment codices. Fourthly, there is sheer 
coincidence. Sappho fragment 1 was preserved by Hephaestion but 2 was not because 
the former's position, which happened to open book one, made it the ideal poem 
for the metrician to use as an example of the stanza named after the tenth Muse.5 
Perhaps they prefered to preserve only a part of the complete works of a partic- 
ular author for posterity. In that case a selection is made. In this way anthologies 


3 See on the phenomenon of &tuxtauóc e.g. Swain 1996, 17-64. 

^ D.H. Orat. Vett.; Lys. Isoc. Is., D. Hyp. Aeschin.; C.C. Dover 1972, 1-6: "The Survival of the 
Text". 

5 Sapph. fr. 1 L.-P. ap. Heph. 14.1; see Van Ophuijsen 1987, 130-131. 
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were created, which - just like papers - may be generically or thematically ordered, 
as for example the epigram or the Fundgrube named Stobaeus. Thus the Stephanos 
of Philip comprised epigrams by Philodemus, whereas fragment 7 by Semonides is 
one of the items adduced in John's treasury. Modern interpreters should always 
take into account the exact position of any given fragment in the anthology under 
consideration. The sharpness of the mockery in the Jamb on Women referred to 
above immediately strikes the eye, but its place within the subsection Hepi y&uov 
points to à more serious deeper semantic layer: blessed be the man who enthrones 
the bee woman. 

Related to but fundamentally different from anthologies are collections aiming at 
completeness. Thus parcemiological and mythographical collections were assembled 
by Zenobius and Antoninus Liberalis in the age of Hadrian and, of course, the 
Antonines, respectively. Both are links in an age-old tradition rather than pioneers, 
since they followed in the footsteps of Didymus and Nicander." 

Something comparable applies to the so-called recensio Augustana of the prose 
fables connected with the name Aesop. A problematical difference is that in this 
case the comparison has still too many unknowns to be solved completely: when the 
anonym was inspired by which lost fable collection ultimately deriving from that of 
Demetrius of Phalerum must at present remain uncertain.? 

A very special way of handing down Classical works is to quote from them. 
The text is inserted into a new context and becomes an intertext. Intertextuality? 
conceived in the strict sense of the word is multifunctional; more broadly speaking, 
all of this paper is about it, and when taken too generally the word loses its intrinsic 
power. An intertextual reference may illustrate a variety of phenomena, criticize 
somebody, discourage something, and so on. At the same time it serves to embellish 
the text as well as to link the present with the past — and with the reader, who is 
supposed to understand. Again, it is of vital importance to combine as many aspects 
of both the original and the new context in the analysis as possible. Cross-breeding 
is fruitful in the end. | 

A yet more radical form of deconstruction — papyrus waste, if you like - is 
applied in the lexicons which were composed in the Atticism movement, as with 
the BıAeraıpog falsely ascribed to Herodian and the Zopionuxn mpozapaaxevr) by 
Phrynichus Arabius, which originally consisted of no less than thirty-seven books 
but has only fragmentarily been preserved. !? 

Other lexicographers only strive at stimulating the reading of Classical works, 
as Valerius Harpocration and Timaeus did - each in his own way - with the ten 
Attic orators and the dialogues of Plato, respectively.!! 


6 Phld. ap. AP ed. Gow-Page 1968, I 350-369, 11 371-374. Semon. fr. 7 West ap. Stob. 4.22.193 
(2:tjucovidou.) | 

Zen., ed. Von Leutsch-Schneidewin 1851; Ant. Lib., ed. Papathomopoulos, M., Paris 1968. 
8 Rec. Aug., ed. Hausrath, A., Leipzig 1974, 4th ed.; Dem. Phal. fr. 112 Wehrli ap. D.L. 5.80-81. 
For a brief overview of the genre’s tradition see Van Dijk 2000b. For a tentative reconstruction of 
its lacunae, Rodriguez Adrados 1999. 
9 For this problematic concept see in general, e.g., Broich-Pfister 1985 and Worton-Still 1990. 
10 Hdn. Philet., ed. Dain, A., Paris 1954; Phryn. PS., ed. De Borries, I., Leipzig 1911. 
11 Harp., ed. Dindorf, W., Oxford 1853; Tim. Lez., in Pl. ed. by Hermann, C.F., Leipzig 1926, vr. 
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2 Studies 

Thus we have reached a second form in which Classical culture survived in the 
Imperial period: after the transmission of the original material there is the study 
of the sources.!? For his Life of Nicias, Plutarch, for instance, carefully enquired 
into the dramatic report of the Sicilian expedition by Thucydides. The latter — 
the former, chronologically speaking - was thus acknowledged as unumgänglich and 
thus a classic, as is tellingly evident from the adverb &uıuntws, by means of which 
the polyhistor from Chaeronea characterizes the Athenian historiographer's working 
method.!? 

Another way of erecting a monument to older work without changing a single 
letter of it is to write a commentary on it. This activity was especially popular in 
philosophical circles, as witnessed by the voluminous Commentaria in Aristotelem 
Graeca.1^ 

Scholia of Alexandrian model made for didactic purposes belong to the same 
category. Their date and authorship, however, can hardly ever be determined ex- 
actly. They contain widely diverging and often interesting material and indicate 
that the main text was read continuously.!5 

This can be made more attractive, especially in the case of large corpuses, by 
writing introductions and syntheses. Thus Porphyry wrote an Eioaywy7 to the work 
of Aristotle, and Alcinous (rather than Albinus) a ArdaoxaAtxd¢ to the doctrine of 
Plato. In contrast with the scholia, there is always the risk that the original is lost 
behind the horizon and the reader does not venture beyond the introduction or 
summary, but this danger has fortunately proven to be purely theoretical.!6 

Classical works can be so inspiring that you are moved to dedicate a critical study 
to them, in the form of a monography on a particular author, like Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus lepi Oovxvôtôov, or of a comparative analysis of his work, like Plutarch 
in his - unfortunately incomplete - ZÜyxprois “Aptotopavoug xoi Mev&vOpov, or the 
works of several authors, like Dio of Prusa in his oration on the tragic trilogy of the 
Philoctetes.17 

Critical notes may be struck every now and then. Thus the father of history 
is the target in Plutarch’s Hepi xaxondeixg “Hpoddtov, whereas the anonym IlIepi 
ücbous opposes Hellenistic models of style. Their opinions deserve to be taken into 
account, but please do not take them too seriously — the present writer does not do 
so either. As for Plutarch, harking back to the Comparatio comica mentioned above, 
one may wish to side with my compatriot Erasmus in preferring the vitality of the 
"Apyata to the correctness of the Néa. And speaking of Callimachus’ programme, 


12 See in general Sandys 1903, 277-383, “Greek Scholarship in the Roman Age", and Russell 1989. 
13 P]u. Nic.; Th. 6-7. See Pelling 1992. 

14 E.g. Heliod. in EN, Porph. in Cat., Alex. Aphr. in Top., Dexipp. in Cat., Them. in APo., 
Ammon. in Int., Olymp. in Mete., Phlp. in Ph, Simp. in Cael., Ascl. in Metaph., Elias in APr. 
Other philosophical commentaries: Herm. zn Phdr., Procl. in Cra., Dam. in Prm., David in Porph. 
Other types of commentaries: rhetorical Syrian. in Hermog., grammatical Choerob. in Heph., 
medical Gal. in Hp. Nat. Hom., Pall. in Hp. Fract., mathematical Papp. in Alm., Eutoc. in Con., 
religious Orig. in Mt., Didym. zn Ps. 

15 Anonymous scholia in Hom. Hes. A. Ar. Theoc. Nic. etc. 

16 Porph. Intr.; Alb./Alcinous Intr. 

17 DH Th.; Plu. Mor. 853A-854D; D.Chr. Or. 52 Ilepi AiayóAou xai XogoxAéoug xai Ebpıriöou 1j 
repi t&v Piroxthjtov tóčwv, cf. ib. 59 Drroxtjtne. 
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we should not worry too much: he is shock-proof, not afraid of polemics himself.1® 


3 Interpretations 

By now we have taken a fundamental step away from the transmission and study 
of the objective texts themselves and reached the more subjective domain of inter- 
pretation. This is the third type of reception of Classical culture distinguished in 
this paper. With a view to the xAébuôpa, this topic will be dealt with rather more 
quickly. Some examples on the microlevel and macrolevel, viz. word and text, may 
serve to demonstrate how Classical material was given a new, imperial content. 

At the level of words, the new, undeniable reality of the Roman Empire consti- 
tuted semantically uncultivated terra incognita, which was colonized in a typically 
Hellenistic way. The best example!? is of course the Emperor himself, whom the 
Greeks preferred to honour with the title of BactAeóc rather than by borrowing, 
which was perfectly in style for a word originally designating the Mycenean qa-si- 
re-u. Related are semantical neologisms like &yyeAog and xóptog formed with the 
rise of Christianity.?" One may contrast the usus of the Romans, who after the con- 
quest of the land of the Graeci incorporated so many Fremdkörper in their language 
that they had to add two more letters to their alphabet, y and z, the latter thus 
occupying the ultimate instead of an originally more frontal position. 

At the level of the text, one may think of the allegorizations of notably epic 
and philosophical material, by means of which Porphyry in his Cave of the Nymphs 
and Plotinus in his Enneads created a completely new content for book 13 of the 
Odyssey and the myths of Plato, respectively. Such allegorical interpretations may 
seem a little bit overdone to the modern reader, to the author or the work at hand 
they concerned their physical preservation. After all, it was better to allegorize Ovid 
than ban him to Tomi.?! 


4 Dialogues | 
Reading differently is in a way rewriting. This belongs to our next, fourth category 
of reception, which may be called 'dialogue! in order to express the liveliness and 
directness of the contact. 

A rather drastic approach can be observed, for example, in the Heroicus by 
Philostratus and the Troicus by Dio Chrysostom, but this cannot be much of a 
surprise to anyone who has already come across Stesichorus and Herodotus. Such 
réécritures, paradoxically enough, merely confirm, rather than break with tradi- 
tion.?? 

Epic subject matter can not only be rewritten but also supplemented, as is 
demonstrated by Quintus of Smyrna in his Posthomerica. On a more modest scale 


18 Plu. Mor. 854E-874C. Longin., ed. Russell, D.A., Oxford 1968. Call. (e.g.) Aet. 1, fr. 1; Jamb. 


2. 

19 For this use of the article I would like to refer to Rijksbaron 2001, esp. 8, 22. 

20 See the work done by the École de Nimègue under the direction of Christine Mohrmann, as well 
as, of course, Lampe 1961. 

21 Porph. Antr., ed. Nauck, A., Leipzig 1886; cf. Heracl. All., ed. Buffiére, F., Paris 1962. Plot., ed. 
Henry, P. - Schwyzer, H.-R., 1-111, Paris 1951-1973. See Lamberton 1986, esp. 83-107 and 318-324. 
22 Philostr. Her.; D.Chr. Or. 11; Stesich. ITaAtvw5i«, fr. 15 Page ap. Pl. Phdr. 243A; Hdt. 2.118- 
119. See Stanford 1954, 146-158, “Ulysses and the Discrediting of Homer". 
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we may observe the same phenomenon with epigrammatists like Apollonides and 
Bianor, who continue where Aeschylus left off. The eagle which the Classical trage- 
dian had hit by an arrow fletched with its own feathers boomerangs onto the very 
head of the archer in the elegiac distichs of the two Hellenistic poets.?? 

One can also create a very literal form of dialogue by simply resussitating antiq- 
uity. Thus Plutarch has the Seven Sages reclining together (and Aesop sitting down 
as a counterpoint) in his Zug zóotov, Lucian sells ancient philosophers at an auction, 
whereas the Philostratean Apollonius converses with the ghost of Achilles.?4 


5 Variations 

These are variations on a theme, our fifth subcategory. In this field the epigramma- 
tists are grandmasters in miniature. We may observe the same with fables. Thus the 
collection of Babrius contains a poetical version of a fable applied by Theopompus 
according to Theon, whereas Flavius Josephus creates a new fable by anthropomor- 
phizing the antagonists of an Aesopic fable from the Rhetoric by Aristotle, perhaps 
under the influence of the parable of the good Samaritan from the Gospel according 
to St Luke, as the present writer ventured recently.?° 


6 Inversions 

A variation may turn the tables, as the eagle pointed out to the archer. This may 
have two effects: inversion and parody. In the Halieutica by Oppian of Cilicy, for 
example, Homeric similes are inverted: in this case animals are compared to men! 
The inverted similes in the Odyssey itself are, of course, quite another matter. Thus 
one ends up with parody. This is embodied by Lucian, who composed a satire of 
epideictical rhetoric in his 'Eyxepov of the mosquito, and a splendid pastiche of 
Herodotus in his (impersonator's) De dea Syria.?® 


7 Models 

Contrary to what is asserted in various histories of literature, a parody is not a 
symptom of the end of a tradition but conversely a witness to its vitality. The 
Classical models are still so pregnantly present that it is possible to play with them. 
This is the seventh and final form of the miraculous phenomenon of the reception 
of Classical culture in the Roman Imperial period. 

Great men from the dim and distant past are so exemplary that their lives are 
recorded. Thus Jamblichus and Porphyry immortalize Pythagoras with their biogra- 
phies, whereas Plutarch erects monumenta aere perenniora to Solon and Alcibiades 
with his Vitae parallellae.?’ 

The classics are worthy of imitation by young and old. In the course of their Pro- 


23 Q.S., ed. Vian, F., Paris 1963-1969. A. fr. 139 Radt; AP 9.265 = Apollonid. 19 Gow-Page; AP 
9.223 — Bianor 7 Gow-Page. Other versions of this famous fable are discussed by Van Dijk 1993. 
24 Plu. Septem sap. conu.; Luc. Vit. Auct., Philostr. VA 4.15-16. See for Plutarch, Jedrkiewicz 
1997, and for Philostratus, Van Dijk 2000c, esp. n. 31). 

25 Babr. 70, Theopomp. Hist. FGH 115F27 ap. Theon. Prog. 2; see Crusius 1895. I. AJ 18.174-175; 
Arist. Rh. 1393b8-22; Ev. Luc. 10:30-37; see Ngjgaard 1963; Van Dijk 2001. These two fables are 
incorporated as not-H. 250, and H. 238 = M. 154, S. 310, respectively, in Rodríguez Adrados 2002. 
?6 Opp. H.; Luc. Musc. enc., Syr. D. 

27 [amb. VP, Porph. VP; Plu. Sol., Alc. Cf. Ps.-Plu. De vita X oratorum (Mor. 832B-852E). 
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gymnasmata, pupils were confronted with examples from Herodotus and Xenophon, 
among other authors, by teachers like Aelius Theon. A more adult author like 
the other Aelius (Aristides) proposes a Classical orator like Isocrates in his Pana- 
thenaicus — chronologically distant but spiritually collega prorimus — as his rhetor- 
ical Muse, whereas Arrianus in his Anabasis not only wants to follow Xenophon's 
footsteps but also aims at constructing a literary monument to his Alexander, just 
like Homer did for Achilles.28 

The classics are paradigmatical. In the Vita Apollonii — let us conclude with 
this text since we did not begin with it — the character of Odysseus functions as a 
paradigm to the protagonist, a Oetog &vfjp who surpasses him in the course of his 
philosophical wanderings throughout the Roman Empire.?9 


Conclusion 

Classical culture is omnipresent, the past everywhere around us. This grants the 
Greeks, incorporated in a gigantic Empire, self-confidence and identity. The link 
with the stars and highlights of ancient civilization is undeniable. 


Amsterdam, Vrije Universiteit 
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WILLEM J. AERTS 


Imitatio and Aemulatio in Byzantium with Classical Literature, 
Especially in Historical Writing 


In contradistinction to the so-called ‘dark ages’ in Western Europe, with the clear 
political and cultural breach between Antiquity and the beginning of Medieval soci- 
ety after the fall of the Western part of the Roman Empire up to the Carolingian re- 
naissance, the East-Roman or Byzantine Empire did not experience a similar breach. 
The Greek literary heritage of the antique world was and remained the foundation 
of Byzantium's own literary corpus. This circumstance offered great advantages: it 
was not necessary to regain linguistic and literary abilities, such as had been the 
case in the West, nor was there a need to develop new educational programs for 
young intellectuals, such as had been the case in Western Europe. The continuities 
in Byzantine culture also had great disadvantages, however. One of the handicaps 
was the fact that at the very beginning of Greek literature stood giants such as 
Homer, the Lesbian poets, Herodotus, Thucydides, the tragedians, Plato, Aristotle, 
the Attic orators, etc. Another handicap was the tradional, highly esteemed and, 
. for a political career, indispensable rhetorical education, a system which lasted until 
the last century of the existence of the Byzantine Empire. This situation explains 
at the same time the admiration and high estime that the Byzantines felt for their 
literary past, and it is to these feelings that we owe the preservation of the most 
important classical Greek texts, commentaries and lexica to these texts, without 
which our Western Renaissance would never had assumed the proportions it did. 
'The classical Greek literary heritage was not only preserved, the Byzantine intel- 
lectuals also proved to a high degree that they could master both the style and 
content of the writings of the old masters. But does this mean that the Byzantine 
authors generally were pure imitators (pnıuntat) of the classical literary legacy? It 
cannot be denied that this classical legacy is omnipresent in nearly all Byzantine 
literary productions, and that the appreciation of eighteenth and nineteenth century 
scholars, either classical scholars or Byzantinists, historians or literary men, was so 
low that it brought an unjustified underestimation of Byzantine literature.! Thanks 
to the activities of the famous Karl Krumbacher and his collaborators, knowledge 
and appreciation of Byzantine literature improved significantly during the twentieth 
century. 

It is in the spirit of the latter that I offer the following contribution, which 
aims to show that the above-mentioned handicaps should not be seen as annoying 
obstacles to any personal literary expression of Byzantine authors but rather as 
points of reference to stimulate their own invention (within all convention). It is, 
in a way, unthinkable that imitation (puipmote) was the ultimate goal for Byzantine 


1 See e.g. Mazal 1989, 107 or Sewter in his introduction to his translation of Michael Psellos's 
Chronography: ‘Byzantinus est, non legitur! (Sewter 1966, 9). 
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writers to achieve. Why should it be? Both changed or changing circumstances and 
shifting interpretation of what convention had been or should be, in combination 
with each individual personality, made ‘pure’ imitation senseless, if not impossible.? 
It is more likely that the Byzantine prose writers and poets considered the ancient 
examples as challenges, susceptible to amelioration, embellishment, modernization, 
or in other words, aemulatio. 

Within the limits of a short article it is impossible to underpin my argument 
with examples taken from all Byzantine literature. After a general survey I would 
like to give some characteristic examples of aemulatio, taken from two Byzantine 
historians. 


From the age of Alexander the Great, the Eastern parts of the Roman Empire 
were Greek speaking, or rather, Greek administered, since Greek did not entirely 
supersede the local languages. Since the time of Constantine I, the Great, Chris- 
tianity became the leading religion, eventually developing into the state religion 
and a Christian theocracy. It is clear that Christianity was not only a driving im- 
pulse to ideas about the ideal polity of the state and the construction of society, 
but it also introduced a new source of inspiration for art and literature. One of the 
most remarkable renewals in Byzantine poetry was the creation of the kontakia by 
the poet/composer Romanos the Melodist during the reign of Justinian. From his 
homeland Syria, he brought with him poetical forms and musical ideas similar to 
those that were probably introduced by Ephraim the Syrian.? It seems, however, 
that the technique of composing metrically (and musically) corresponding antistro- 
phes to a given strophe was deduced from classical tragedy. In any case, the result 
of his activity meant an absolutely new form of poetry (and music) in the Greek 
world. 

Later poets/composers, such as Andrew of Crete, John of Damascus, Symeon 
the Younger Theologian and Joseph the Hymnographer, used classical metres for 
their compositions in their kanones more than once,‘ in order to show they had 
been schooled in classical rhetoric on the one hand, and on the other to indicate 
that the classical foundations lent themselves very well to the development of new 
and, of course, in their opinion also more beautiful, forms of art. Unfortunately, the 
loss of the original musical realization of both kontakia and kanones hampers the 
possibility of getting a reliable impression of what perhaps was the most original 
creation of the Byzantine world.5 


? It should be said, however, that mimesis in many cases became a goal in itself, especially in 
letter-writing. See Mazal 1989, 107 and Hunger 1978, I, 208-213. The better historiographers, on 
the other hand, knew how to escape from the grip of imitation. 
3 On Romanos, see Grosdidier de Matons 1977, Koder 1996 with bibliography. On the Syrian 
background esp. Van Rompay 1993. 
^ Both poetry on the basis of syllable quantity and on the basis of accented syllables suggesting 
classical metre was used. 'T'he musical expression was, however, based on special formulas, which, 
indeed, reckoned with the word accents, but were in principle not committed to the poetic metres. 
The ‘metrical’ impression is created by the fact that the hymns are composed in stanzas of an 
equal number of syllables. See e.g. Welleß 1961, Introduction. | 

It goes without saying that modern studies on Byzantine music have managed to reconstruct 
earlier hymns by means of the later, well-known notation system, so that at least some idea of the 
kind of early Byzantine hymnography can be gained. 
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Aemulatio rather than imitatio must have played a role for the Cappadocian 
church fathers. They found themselves in a position comparable with that of under- 
privileged immigrants today in the United States and Western Europe: in order to 
find a job or be recognized, they have to demonstrate much better capacities than 
privileged residents. The same was true for the theologians of the young church: in 
order to be able to challenge the ancient philosophers and the intellectuals of their 
time, they were obliged to be acqainted with the language spoken and written by 
these intellectuals and to demonstrate that they were as good if not better than 
them. In this context one may interpret the remark of the heathen orator Libanius, 
who feels surpassed by his Cappadocian pupil, the father of the church, Basilius.f 
The rhetorical skills of Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianze and John Chrysostom 
were widely recognized. But also in the case of those Christian authors who wrote 
works for the propagation of the faith, such as Palladius in his Historia Lausiaca on 
monks and hermits, or Theodorete of Cyrrhus in his Life of the Syrian Monks, or 
Leontios of Neapolis in his Life of Symeon the Fool, or his Life of John the Almoner, 
they all demonstrated that they could command the full range of rhetoric abilities 
at whatever level of language they were writing. 

It should be noted that in the first centuries of the East-Roman Empire, until 
the Arab conquest of the Middle East, there were several cultural centres besides 
Constantinople, and that a broader range of linguistic levels was accepted in Byzan- 
tine society, a situation which enabled the coexistence of works like the Histories of 
Procopius and the Chronography of John Malalas or the Chronikon Paschale. The 
reduction of the Empire to Asia Minor and the southern Balkans with one single 
cultural centre, the capital Constantinople, also led to a reduction in the variety of 
linguistic levels. Atticistic rules predominated, though within this framework simple 
or more ‘high brow’ use was also present." Even works that had been composed for 
reasons of the propagation of faith and that had used New Testament Greek as a 
standard were reworked by authors like Symeon the Metaphrast, who made many 
Lives of Saints linguistically more suitable for his contemporaries. 

The twelfth century created a new situation. Further reduction of Byzantine 
territory and intensified contacts with the West, forced by the movements of the 
Crusades, broke the cultural centralism of the previous period and permitted a re- 
vival of the use of ‘everyday’ language in writing. At the same time, a renewed 
interest in the classical romances unfurled, with both an imitative and an emula- 
tive element. New creations were made on the pattern of the romances of Achilles 
Tatius, Heliodorus and others, the emulative side of these creations lying in the met- 
rical composition of these stories, either in twelve-syllabic or fifteen-syllabic verses.? 
Works like the ‘epic’ Digenis Akritas? or the Ptochoprodromika (see now Eideneier 
Ptochoprod. 1991) showed literary features which did not exist before, features which 


6 See Hunger 1978, I, 209, cit. Libanius, Letters No. 1583 (Foerster). 

7 The style of Constantine vil, Theophanes, the Continuation of Theophanes etc. is rather simple, 
certainly in contradistinction to e.g. the works of Niketas Choniates. 

8 For the works composed by Theodoros Prodromos, Niketas Eugenianos, Eustathios Makrembo- 
lites and Konstantinos Manasses, see now Conca 1994. 

9 Apart from the linguistic questions surrounding the original setting of this work (either primate 
of the rather Atticistic but more complete Grottaferrata or the rather vernacular but rudimentary 
Escorial version) it is clear that it is chiefly made in the spirit of the vernacular romances. 
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served as a model for the later vernacular romances. 

The wider range of linguistic expression in Palaeologian times not only resulted 
in a more colloquial use of language in literature, but also showed a strengthened 
tendency towards Atticistic (if not Attic) correctness. In particular, ‘scientific’ writ- 
ings like the Harmonika by Manuel Bryennius!? made use of a very classic-looking 
language, perhaps due to the classical sources he used. The interesting discussions 
of the later emperor Manuel II with an Islamic professor, held during Manuel's stay 
at the court of the Turkish sultan Beyazid, and worked out between 1361 and 1369 
in his AtéáAovos (...) werk «voc ITépoov, also bear a strong Atti(cisti)c flavour, not 
least because the Ai&koyos is inspired by the Platonic dialogues.!! The goal seems 
to be twofold: first, a demonstration of Manuel's experience in using ‘classical’ lan- 
guage, and second, the indication that just as Socrates is always the winner in the 
Platonic dialogues, the Christian doctrines always win on points against the Islamic 
ones. 

In another field too, aemulatio must have been a source of inspiration. Though 
the epics of Homer seem to be the non plus ultra of poetry in hexametres, they 
nevertheless presented a challenge for later generations. In that respect one should 
not think of ‘parodies’ such as the Batpayouvouayix, even if they prove to be 
rather witty after all, but in terms of Virgil’s Aeneid in Latin and late(r) Greek 
works such as the Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius or the Dionysiaca of Nonnos, 
works which begin to attract some more interest in the scholarly world. Byzantine 
poets like Paulus Silentiarius, author of the long poem written on the occasion of 
the second consecration of the Hagia Sophia in 562, also succeeded in evoking an 
impressive view of the splendour of the church with (adapted) Homeric stylistic 
devices.!? 

The most important contribution of the Byzantines in prose writing lies in the 
field of historiography. Three or four streams are discernible. There is in the first 
place historiography inspired by the most famous classical examples, such as Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides and Polybius. Their Byzantine followers are Procopius, Agathias, 
Theophylactus Simocattes, Niketas Choniates, Laonikos Chalkokondyles, Kritobou- 
los and others. Another genre, composed from a ‘holistic’ point of view, by which 
history is seen as governed by God, who created the world and will also bring 
it to an end, steering the events in the time inbetween, was practised by authors 
such as John Malalas, the writer of the Chronikon Paschale, Theophanes Confessor, 
Johannes Zonaras, Theodoros Skoutariotes etc. 'T'he historical works of the Contin- 
uators of Theophanes, Michael Psellos, Anna Comnena and Georgios Sphrantzes 
bear a clear biographical character. The emulative tendency in their works with re- 
spect to the classical examples is often discernible, as for example in the self-assured 
proem by Anna Comnena and in the ‘personal’ chapters in Psellos’ Historiography. 
The panegyrics of Georgios Pisides on the achievements of the emperor Heraclius, 
with their sharpened rules of iambic trimeter composition, emulate those of Eu- 
ripides, whereas Konstantinos Manasses in the twelfth century compiled his world 
history in 6733 versus politici. This achievement was seen as so extraordinary that 


10 See ed. G.H. Jonker, Groningen (diss.) 1970. 
1l See ed. Trapp, Vienna 1966. 
12 See the text with German translation in Veh, Prokop. Bauten, 306-375. 
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in one of the manuscripts it is remarked that Manasses is to be compared with 
the mythic singer Orpheus!!? Whether Manasses himself had this idea is open to 
discussion; that he had tried to surpass the classical writers with his poem is more 
than probable. | 


The idea that the works of the followers of classical historiography will most clearly 
show traces of imitation and/or emulation is rather obvious. As has been remarked 
above, the great examples were Herodotus, Thucydides and Polybius, the latter 
being the author of an extensive Roman History, written in Atticistic Greek. Char- 
acteristic of the History of Herodotus are his short introduction and the motto of 
his work, and the famous ethnographic or romantic excursions. Characteristic of the 
work of Thucydides are, besides his pairs of speeches, his reference to the utility of 
historiography and his theory on the reliability of historical truth, which he sees as 
more likely to be found in a contemporary account rather than a history written long 
after the events in question. Also striking in his case are his introductory remarks, 
which are dispersed over a number of chapters in his first book, a procedure which 
is also followed by Psellos in his Historiography.!^ From the collection of proems on 
both classical and Byzantine historical works, collected by Lieberich (1898-1900), it 
becomes clear how much the later historians felt themselves to be followers of the 
traditions created by Herodotus and Thucydides. On the other hand it will be clear 
that they did not wish to ape them: their history was not only another history, but 
they also liked nothing better than to do a better job than their predecessors. 

The most famous historian of the early Byzantine period, Procopius, secretary 
to the general Belisarius under the reign of Justinian I, took to heart Thucydides's 
theory that an account of contemporary events had the greatest chance of being 
trustworthy. He himself, however, created a problem in that respect: what is more 
trustworthy, his ‘official’ history or his rancunous Historia arcana? That Thucydides 
was his great example is beyond dispute. That he imitated Thucydides' style and 
organization is also clear enough, though the influence of Herodotus can be traced 
as well. A clear imitation of Thucydides is offered in the well-known pestilence 
episode.!5 The epidemic which raged in the time of Justinian is no less a historical 
fact than the one which raged in Athens in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
war. It has been observed, however, that Procopius's mention of the outbreak of 
this disease is inserted in a passage where it does not fit in very well.!6 Tt is a 
kind of ekphrasis at an unexpected moment. Be that as it may, the description 


13 See Ms R, vs. 10 and 11 of the addition after 6733: &AX’ à Mavaaoar, Bel&ıx&pdtov otóuaæ / "Oppebs 
vexpè TOD maratovd BeAtiwv ‘O mouth of Manasses, that charms the heart! Young Orpheus, better 
than the old one. . ." 

14 The important remarks by Thucydides on his ideas of historiography are to be found e.g. in I, 
20, I, 22 and II, 48,3. A second proem appears in v, 26. Psellos's ‘program’ is expressed e.g. in 
Vita Constantini IX, cap. 22ff. and in Vita Isaacii Comneni, cap. 55. 

15 Recently, two articles on the pestilence in the Histories of Procopius have appeared: Kislinger- 
Stathakopoulos 1999, and Meier 1999. The former goes into the exact dating and spread of the 
epidemic, the latter is much more relevant for my argument. Although on the one hand it supports 
my view on the emulative character of the passage in Procopius in comparison to T'hucydides (so 
e.g. p. 185 and p. 189), on the other my aim and approach is different from Meier's, and at some 
points my interpretation of the text of Procopius differs from his. 

16 See Meier 1999, 185 and note 32. There are suggestions that the plague passage in Procopius 
is an insertion. Meier rejects this suggestion, rightly in my opinion, pointing out that the passage 
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itself shows, in my opinion, clear traces of aemulatio of his great example. Berthold 
Rubin, in his major study of Prokopios, remarks in respect to the plague descriptions 
in Thucydides and Prokopios that the former was only a formal example for the 
latter.!? This conclusion is not well substantiated, in my opinion. There is, of course, . 
no question about the fact that Prokopios while composing his story had Thucydides 
on his desk. One may observe that at crucial points in his description Prokopios gives 
nearly verbatim quotations from Thucydides's description. Between these 'stepping 
stones’ Prokopios fills in his subject in a clear amplifying way. In order to give 
an impression of the way Prokopios proceeds in respect to his example, here is a 
comparison of the two pestilence episodes: 


Thuc. II, 47,2-54,6 


(47,3) Also in earlier times there had 
been a plague, but never such a devas- 
tating one. 


(47,4) Doctors were at a loss: they were 
of no use. Visiting temples, offerings, or- 
acles: all unavailing! 


Prok. 11, 22,1-23,21 


(22,1) A plague broke out and the world 
was very near to being exterminated 
(expressed with the Herodotean é&itnAa 
elvat) 


(22,1-4) ‘Experts’ sought for all kinds 
of explanations. There was no explana- 
tion. Only God knew. 


(4-5) [working out of the idea ‘all 
unavailing’: neither residence, nor way 
of life, nor climate, nor etc.]!? 


functions as a dramatic counterpart in the description of the heroic deeds of Belisarius as compared 
to the dramatic change in the position of Pericles after his Epitaphios. 
17 Rubin 1954, 122, commenting on Prok. 11, 22-23: ‘Thukydides nur formales Vorbild’. 


18 Concerning this statement in Procopius, Meier (1999, 185) remarks: ‘Den Grund der Seuche 
könne man einzig bei Gott suchen (Bell. Pers. 11, 22, 1-2). Während also Thukydides zu Beginn 
seiner Beschreibung noch dezidiert darauf hingewiesen hatte, daß ein Wirken götlicher Mächte im 
Zusammenhang mit der Seuche auszuschließen sei, führt Prokop sie geradewegs auf Gott allein 
zurück (Bell. Pers. 11, 22, 2: toötw uévtot tm xaxà medpacty uva À Adyw einetv 7 Stavoia Aoylaaadaı 
unxavn ttc ovdeuta oti, TAY ye Ott Sax éc tov Dedv avapépecbar)’. This is a misunderstanding, in 
my opinion. I do not think Procopius is indicating God as the cause of the pestilence, but as the 
only authority who knows what is going on. The argument that the disease affected the whole 
world and everyone without discrimination (Meier 1999, 186) does not prove that God was the 
cause; it points only to the devastating force of the pestilence. Proc. II, 22, 1-5 is no more than a 
strengthening of what is formulated in Thuc. 11, 47, 4. Making God responsible for the pestilence 
is also contrary to the statement that the disease raged without discrimination as well as (Bell. 
Pers. 11, 23, 14-16) that the worst people (ot zovnpdtatot) were saved on purpose (TEOVOLK), which 
would shed a remarkable light on Procopius’ theological conceptions. 
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(48,1) np&gato dé (...) EE Aillonias tig 
brie Alyüntov (...) xatéfin xoi éc thv 
Baaıkcwg viv thy xoAATv. 


(48,3) Aeyétw pèv obv rept aÙtoŭ Wwe 
EXKOTOS YLYVWOXEL xoi latpüg xal tro- 
ing. (...) ¿yò de olóv te Eyiyvero Aé- 
Ew... 


(48,3) (...) radta OmAcoo «tóc TE 
vooNsas xai AUTOS LOwv KAAOUG TTÄCYOV- 
TOC. 


(49,2) (...) &x! ovdentag mpopicews, 
GAA’ eEatovng bytetg Óvtac TPWTOV LEV 
tis xegadng Oépuat iayvoat (...) (cf. 
49,5 xai tò pèv EEwdev &mxopuévo [oua] 
obt’ &yav Bepuöov Av (...)) [It seems 
that Prokopios read in his copy of Thuc. 
the word oœua, which was deleted by 
Classen-Steup in their edition!) 


(49,8) tobc de xai ANON (amnesia) EAün- 
Bave 


(51,2) Edvnoxov 9& oi Lev å&pedeig, oi 
ÖE xal m&vu epanrevóuevor, EV te OÙDdE 
Ev XOTÉOTN taua, (og eimetv, O TL xev 
Tpocqépovtac WHEAELV 


(51,5) xai oixtat noAAal éxevwðnoav 
&nopla. tod Vepamedcavtos 


(6) Apgxto èv EE Atyurtiov of Oxnv- 
tat Ev IInAoucto (...) xaxéAaQe thy yiv 
GÛUTATAV 

(7-9) [working out the idea ‘the 
whole world’, among other things: the 
disease spread in both directions to the 
edges of the world.] 


(5) AeYéto pÈv odv dg TH Éxaotoc 
nepi KUTWV YIVWOXEL xai TGOPLOTTG xai 
LLETEWPOAOYOS, éy% de Ödev te HPEato 7 
v600g (...) Epwv Épyouat (Hdt.!) 


(9) (...) EvOa xai guot Emönueiv tv- 
xaüta Euveßn. [Hereafter there is talk 
of hallucinations (p&onata Satudvev), 
inspired by the päpnaxa in Thuc. (by 
means of which the wells near Athens 
were possibly poisened)?]. 


(15) (...) Enüpescov apvw (‘some just 
awakened, some just on a walk or dur- 
ing some busyness’), tò uèv cua (...) 
odte Bepudv nv (...) (with a different 
syndrome) 


(19) émeyéveto yàp tolg wév xõpa (un- 
consciousness) Ba 00 


(34) &peAoUuevot te modot Ébunoxov, 
roAAoL Se nap Aóyov Eowlovto. Kat 
THAW ad tà tic Bepaneiag Ep’ Exctepa 
totç XpwpEvors Exwpet, xoi TO EUUTAV 
eineiv ovdenta unyavı Avlpwrw Es thv 
swrnpiav éeventol® 


(c. 23,4) moAAat te oixiat Tavtó mot 
Epnnor &vOpcor.ov évévovto + àropix toU 
Departevovtog in 22,26 


. 19 [n the comparison of Thuc. 11, 51, 2 with Proc. I1, 22, 34, the amplificatio in the latter is very 


clear. 
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Apart from these more or less clear similarities, the text of Prokopios offers yet 
other emulative elements. Thucydides remarks (50,2) that birds or beasts that ate 
from the unburied bodies died, as could easily be seen in the case of dogs. Proko- 
pios makes no such a remark, but he has inserted a special passage on women with 
child (22,35-36): they could either expect death, or died from a miscarriage, or 
immediately after childbirth together with the baby. Detail: three women survived 
though their babies died; one baby survived though his mother died. Prokopios, 
it seems, also reacts to Thuc. II, 49,5, where it is said that the patients were af- 
flicted by such an internal heat and unbearable thirst that they threw themselves, 
where possible, into cold water. Prokopios states that many people, whenever they 
saw cold water threw themselves into it, not so much because of thirst (for they 
mostly jumped into the sea) as because they were out of their minds (II, 22, 25). 
Further on, Prokopios stresses again the unpredictable course of the illness: some 
were benefitted by baths, others were harmed; some were saved in spite of being 
neglected, others died in spite of being nursed (II, 22, 33-34). The overwhelming 
number of dead people causes chaotic situations and shameless behaviour in Thuc. 
II, 52, 3-4.?? Prokopios (II, 23, 1ff.) goes more fully into the same problem: he in- 
forms us that the pestilence raged for four months, three of which proved to be the 
most intense with 5000 or even more than 10,000 deaths a day. Chaos and insolent 
behaviour also emerges in his story. This prompts the emperor to place money at 
the disposal of the official Theodoros in order to organize the burials with the help 
of soldiers. Even this measure does not work: the mass of bodies are thrown into the 
cavities of the towers of Sycae or brought to the seaside and transported abroad by 
vessels.?! 'To sum up: Prokopios follows the cue of Thucydides, though giving a yet 
more detailed account and adapting the story to his own situation. The fact that he 
adhered to the Christian faith?? gave him another perspective on life than Thucy- 
dides probably possessed. But in his description of the pestilence during Justinian's 
reign, Procopius! approach scarcely differs from that of Thucydides: in both cases 
bewilderment and cynism dominate. 


As a second example I have chosen a story from Laonikos Chalkokondyles (+1423- 
+1490). The title of his work "Anodet&eıg iotopı@v already refers to the introductory 
passage of Herodotus, and the ‘philosophy’ of Laonikos's conception is the idea that 
the expansion of the Turks in his time is an answer from the ‘Middle East’ to what 
had happened in classical times: the Greeks had conquered Troy in response to 
the abduction of Helen by Paris (Alexander), and then Alexander the Great had 
destroyed the Persian empire in revenge for the repeated attacks of the Persians on 
Greece in the fifth century B.C. Now the reverse was on the verge of happening. Not 


20 In his translation of Thuc. 11, 52, 2-4, Meier (1999, 181) stresses the loss of morality of the Athe- 
nians by translating üpñrtov as 'zündeten dann heimlich an’. With the verb üpartw, the preposition 
Üro- does not mean ‘heimlich’/‘on the sly’; it merely strengthens the idea ‘from underneath’, i.e. 
‘they set fire to’. 

21 In this case, too, Procopius does not sketch the situation more positively (‘ein positives Gegen- 
bild’, according to Meier 1999, 188) than Thucydides. The same is true of the ‘truce’ between the 
factions or the better behaviour of the crooks: the amelioration was only temporary and not real, 
as Procopius cynically remarks (tr, 23, 14-15). 

?2 On Procopius's Christianity see Rubin 1954, 58ff. 
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only is there the Herodotean idea of the East-West conflict as a key to the History of 
Laonikos, but the structure of his work with its many excursuses also has Herodotean 
features, though the use of language is mainly reminiscent of Thucydides.? The 
imitation of Herodotus becomes even clearer in a Gyges-and-Candaules-like story. 
But in this uiunot, too, the emulative elements are visible. The story is as follows: 
in order to gain military help from the West, the Byzantine emperor and other 
Byzantine authorities negotiate with the Westerners in Ferrara about the reunion 
of the Churches. Within this framework Laonikos presents a digression on what 
happened to the Count of Ferrara. His wife fell in love with the stepson of her 
husband. Her love was reciprocated and this is noticed by a servant, who tells her 
discovering to her friend, who happens to be a confidant of the Count. He informs 
the Count about the escapades of his wife, but the Count cannot believe this piece 
of information (the wording is Herodotean: év Babar eiyero ext tH yeyovötı) and 
wishes to see with his own eyes whether or not it is true. In order to be sure, he 
has a little hole made in the floor of the attic above the bedroom of his wife, and, 
indeed, he sees his wife and stepson in the act of love. Next morning he summons his 
wife (whose behaviour is characterized in Herodotean words as &vooLwtata tov 
Sh yuvarxdv àv reis topev — ‘the most shameless act as ever achieved by a woman 
—) and later his stepson. Seeing the uselessness of denials the wife pleads guilty, 
remarking, however, that the affair started only on her own initiative and that 
the Count's stepson should be forgiven. The stepson denies no more than the wife 
and here, too, we meet with turns of speech taken from Herodotus: xoi @g oùx 
elyev Apveiodaı ExnAayevra suyyvaypnv Intwv éretpéreto (‘as he, disconcerted, could 
not deny, he started asking forgiveness’).24 So much for the similarity with the 
Herodotean story of Gyges and Candaules thus far. But in Chalkokondyles the 
tale takes another twist: the stepson was friendly with a mime artist, who had 
once noticed that the Count had had an affair with the girlfriend of the stepson. 
Therefore he had coupled the stepson and the Count’s wife. The Count now had 
the three of them mercilessly executed but felt a deep grief because of this affair, 
a situation which Loanikos characterizes by again using a Herodotean expression 
(cuu. qop& ... Eypfito), this time taken from the story of Polycrates of Samos, who 
threw away his costly ring (Hdt. 111,41). 

It is clear once more that the influence of one of the most famous historians of 
Antiquity is undeniable even at the end of the Byzantine empire. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied either that, like Procopius, Laonikos Chalkondyles is also convers- 
ing with his famous example but no less intent on telling his own story, a story which 
has in addition received a flavour of Renaissance story-telling traditions typified by 
Boccaccio.?5 


23 On the historical conception of Laonikos see e.g. Aerts 1997, 671-672, Hunger 1978, 1, 486. 
Interesting are some T'hucydidean features in the introductory passage, like his remark that he 
will describe the history of his own time not only from his own observations but also by combining 
data which, given the circumstances, seem the most logical (p. 4, 7-13). The épya peyara te xoi 
reptoavr] (p. 5, 3-4) are again reminiscent of Herodotus. 

24 Cp. Hdt. 1, 11,3: 6 d& l'óync téws piv anecdote tù Acydueva, pete dÈ ixéteve pý ptv dvayxain 
evddetv draxpivat toravtry aipeatv. See also Hdt. 1, 23,7: xoi touc exmrAnyévtag 00x Eyetv Ext EAe vy opévouc 
&pvéeoBat, said of the pirates who had thrown Arion overboard. 

25 One may think e.g. of a story as in Decamerone 111, 6, where a woman called Catella becomes 
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Because ‘originality’ of subject and/or style or presentation is today nearly a con- 
ditio sine qua non, it may be difficult to pronounce a judgement about literature 
such as the Byzantine, a literature in which other conventions have clearly played 
a role than the ones accepted in modern literary discourse. The play with classical 
literature, which in Byzantine (higher) education was an important instrument for 
learning literature in general, was not only considered a proof of knowledge but also 
offered the possibility to demonstrate one’s own contribution to the literary field. 
In terms of the classical music of the Viennese school, for example, which offers a 
great conformity of motifs, harmonies, themes, accompaniment patterns etc., with- 
out, however, excluding the possibility for the great composers like Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and others to produce an absolutely individual sound, we accept without 
any hesitation the mimetic elements which are inherent in this type of composing. 
Likewise, the painters of icons saw themselves bound in many respects to the many 
rules of icon painting which developed over the course of time. The variety of so- 
lutions invented by so many good painters shows that even the narrow framework 
for presenting a well-known scene or person from the sacred histories was no im- 
pediment whatsoever to a personal expression or a personal touch in the work of 
art. 

It is therefore unacceptable (even unhuman), I believe, to dismiss much of Byzan- 
tine literature as imitatio when describing the relationship of Byzantine authors to 
their art. The examples given (which incidently could be extended to many other 
authors) sufficiently prove that Byzantine authors used their classical examples for 
aemulatio as well. 


De Sav. Lohmanlaan 37, 9722 HC Groningen 
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KRIJNIE CIGGAAR 


Byzantine Self-Identity in the Context of Byzantine-Latin Relations 
During the Period of the Crusades* 


We are poles apart. We have not a single thought in common. 
Niketas Choniates! 


Introduction 

During his military campaigns, Basil II (976-1025) acquired so much booty and 
money that he did not know how to store it. Without any further comment, Psellos 
writes that the emperor ‘had spiral galleries dug underground, after the Egyp- 
tian style’.2 An architectural element was borrowed from a country which was no 
longer under Byzantine domination after the Arab conquest. For the Byzantines 
that country, once part of their empire, had a biblical connotation. The pyramids 
were regarded as the granaries built by Joseph,? the Holy Family had fled to Egypt. 
Even though the Copts and Melkites had parted company, a minority of the pop- 
ulation was still Christian and numerous saintly men still lived both in the desert 
and elsewhere. Christian shrines were scattered all over the country. 

Psellos’ statement is puzzling. We know that he had students from Egypt, but it 
would have been interesting to know how and by whom the innovation reached the 
emperor, and even more, where such galleries were to be found in Egypt. Did they 
date from ancient times or were they a recent innovation?‘ It is surprising to find 
the emperor introducing something from abroad. If foreign elements were used in 
Byzantine culture, it was not often admitted explicitly. Byzantine life and culture 
were self-contained. Even more surprising is the fact that studies on Byzantium's 
perception of Egypt and its history are terra incognita (Jeffreys 1979, passim). For 
the moment we shall leave this interesting relationship for what it is and concentrate 
on Byzantine self-identity. | 

"The word [i.e. identity] evaporated during our conversation.’ These are the 
words of a Dutch journalist referring to a discussion with friends about individual's 
and national identity. She quotes a phrase from a recent novel where one of the 


* [ am very grateful to George Majeska for having corrected the English text. 
1 Dieten, J.-L. van Nic. Chon., Hist. 301, 11. 27-8 (Bonn, 391-2; German transl. Grabler 1958a, 96 
jet. Jenkins 1967, 81]; cf. Lopez, 1974, 341-352, esp. 350. 

Renauld Psell.Chron., I, 19 (with French transl.; English transl. Sewter 1966, 45). The Melkite 
patriarchs of Alexandria regularly came to Constantinople, e.g. Theophilus of Alexandria came to 
see Basil II in 1016, cf. Runciman 1933, 292. 

3 E.g. Külzer 1994, 38, 125, 159, 160, 228, 271. Interesting is also the impact of obelisks and other 
Egyptian monuments on Byzantine art and thinking. 

4 Sathas 1876, 508; spiral staircases existed in Byzantium (cf. Janin 1964, 371, and Trapp Dig. 
Akr., 327 [in the house of Digenes]). 
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main characters says that a person possesses nothing except for his name.® True as 
these words may be, they do not take us far where the Byzantines are concerned, 
even if the very name evokes a world full of images and ideas which have led to 
interpretations which may not always be correct. 

One wonders what the impetus is for the numerous discussions on identity in 
recent times. The building of the European Union may have been a stimulant for 
various nations to reflect on their specific identity. Sometimes these discussions even 
lead to statements that the eating of certain sweets (dropjes) expresses a nation’s 
identity. But why this interest in the self-perception of peoples and the perception 
of their identity by other nations and individuals? Are feelings of insecurity playing 
a role here”? 

Individual identity may be mirrored, distorted even, through contact with oth- 
ers, because many lives have a mystery or secret on which the very essence of an 
individual’s life and identity can be based. One has only to think of the poem 
'Krymména' by Kavafıs. 

Mankind nevertheless remains interested in discovering and learning about the 
identity of nations and individuals, complex as the search may be. But to define the 
identity of the Byzantines and their empire is a difficult task. While a profession or 
job may help define an individuals identity, for a nation this is hardly an option, at 
least, it was not for the Byzantines. A common factor for all individuals concerned 
has to be found, as well as characteristics for the majority of the nation. What is 
even more important is to discover the materials which cement that society and keep 
it together. It is clear that the Byzantine emperor, who, after all, is a Byzantine 
individual, cannot be included in the current search. His dominant role in society 
makes his identity coincide with his privileged position, to which many studies are 
devoted. The same applies to groups who more or less placed themselves outside 
society, like hermits, monks and other groups who had their own lifestyles.® 

Like almost every society, Byzantium was a society with two faces, or even many 
faces.” This statement also applies to its identity. Looking from a distance, it is 
tempting to qualify the Byzantines as highly cultured, powerful and rich. Seen closer, 
the image may change due to the effects of all sorts of influences and events which are 
reflected in the Byzantine spectrum at various times. In spite of all these preliminary 
remarks, however, one can say that Byzantine society and the Byzantines had their 
own values, their own morality and their own criteria when facing the world, even if 
this was not always appreciated by the inhabitants of this outside world. The latter 
were called ‘barbarians’ (bárbaroi). The term ‘barbarians’ was not always used in 
the modern pejorative sense of invaders who destroy everything they find in their 
way. The word was used for all the nations surrounding the Byzantine empire. It 
stood for all non-Greeks; they were considered to be uncultured, not partaking in 
Byzantine culture. It is nevertheless a negative term. Byzantium’s neighbours had 
their own stereotyped ideas about the empire. H. Hunger described the Byzantine 


5 Vos, M. de 2001 (referring to Vonne van der Meer, De avondboot, Amsterdam-Antwerp 2001, p. 
10). 

6 Ahrweiler (1980) speaks of the 'spécificité byzantine’ in the person of the emperor. Western 
references to the 'identity' of the Byzantine emperor as being sanctus, infidelis, perfidus etc., can 
be found in Ebels-Hoving 1971, passim. 

7 Hunger 1984, which served as an eye-opener. 
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‘otherness’ as based on three elements: ethnicity, religion and culture, of which 
the former and the latter were part, or seemed to be part, of Byzantium's classical 
heritage. Nationalism, a term not defined more precisely, did not exist in Byzantium 
according to H. Hunger.? 

To facilitate the search for the identity of the Byzantines, I would like to start 
with three concepts: language, religion and history. This does not, however, ex- 
clude the existence of other important elements contributing to the identity of the 
inhabitants of the Byzantine empire. 

The first and most important question to ask is whether the Byzantines them- 
selves, during their age-long history, amidst many neighbours who were alternately 
friends and enemies, cared about their identity, and whether they made explicit 
statements about it. Among Byzantinists it is common knowledge that the Byzan- 
tines seem to have been rather reluctant to make statements about their culture and 
define its canons. There seem to have been many 'unwritten' laws in this respect. 
Moreover, they seem to have lived rather self-containedly and to have taken for 
granted that theirs was a universal and unique culture, expressing the identity of 
the Empire's inhabitants. As for the surrounding nations, they were at best simply 
ignored or given a few pejorative qualifications to put them off in case physical 
confrontations were not successful. 

Understandably, we have to rely on the written records of the Byzantines them- 
selves and, if necessary or desirable, corroborate them using foreign testimonies. 
Oral comments or statements or explications, sometimes so essential, are out of 
the question in historical research. Of course, those who left written sources were 
not your ‘average’ Byzantine, if such a specimen ever existed. Authors belonged 
to various social groups who were literate (had to be literate) and educated. Even 
if they were a minority of the Byzantine population, their literary heritage may 
mirror ideas that were current in their time, thus expressing the Byzantine identity 
of the period. At the same time, their writings may express, directly or indirectly, 
what the outside world thought of this identity. This material may teach us how 
identities were perceived in contacts with foreigners and experienced more intensely 
in periods of tension when contrasts were accentuated. 

The complexity of the problem of describing the Byzantine identity explains 
why an overall view does not yet exist and cannot exist due to a lack of preliminary 
studies. The Orford Dictionary of Byzantium does not give lemmata on identity or 
self-perception.? A lack of interest in and consciousness of the problem probably 
explains why the term 'identity' almost never occurs in indices of studies dealing 
with Byzantine culture in general. 

In order to find a starting point for the search for a Byzantine identity and 
to know how the Byzantines themselves experienced it and expressed it, one has 
to choose a specific period and authors who might have been representatives and 
possible opinion leaders of their time, even if their personal feelings cannot be 


8 See the ODB, s.v. 'Barbarians', where characteristics like vanity, cruelty, greed, bad manners, 
illiteracy etc., are given; Hunger 1984, 11, 13 (cf. Magdalino 1993, 401 (a form of nationalism), 
408. Nationalism, a nineteenth-century concept and not included in the ODB, is not necessarily a 
condition for discussions on identity and identity problems, but it may be a strong impetus. 

9 Byz. et l’Hell. 1999 (inaccessible) . 
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excluded altogether. The points of view of such authors may be set in a wider 
perspective by comparing them with contemporary sources from the outside world. 

For this analysis, I have chosen the period of the crusades when relations with 
the West and with Westerners changed continually due to the vicissitudes of the 
meetings of these two worlds. During the twelfth century, Westerners were alter- 
nately friends and enemies of the Byzantine empire. Westerners came to serve in 
the Byzantine army, where they were very welcome. Others, monks and laymen, 
came to trade and lived in the Latin quarters of Constantinople and some provin- 
cial towns. I have chosen Nicetas Choniates (c. 1155/7-1217) as a representative of 
the intellectual and cultural elite. His History provides a good survey of Byzantine 
history of the twelfth century and its aftermath when Constantinople was captured 
by the crusaders in 1204. The History starts in 1118 and continues until 1206. The 
only disadvantage of the History is that Nicetas did not include the First Crusade 
in his work, when a multitude of crusaders passed through the Byzantine empire 
under the very eyes of the inhabitants of the capital. Occasionally I shall refer 
to other works of Nicetas. To parallel Nicetas’ statements, I would like to draw at- 
tention to Nicholas Mesarites, who also reports on events in Constantinople where 
Latins were involved, and who had to deal with the Latins from the West during 
the Latin Empire of Constantinople, when theological and ecclesiastical discussions 
had to take place. Both had to mourn the death of a brother and/or brother-in- 
law in the period following the disaster of 1204, for whom they wrote orations in 
which the unfortunate events of recent years are mentioned. Both had friends or 
acquaintances among the Latins. Nicholas became metropolitan of Ephesus where 
he undoubtedly came in contact with the Venetian community which had commer- 
cial privileges (Pargoire 1904). For Nicholas Mesarites I shall mainly concentrate 
on his report of the coup of 1200 and only occasionally refer to his other writings. 
The views of these two Greek authors, who both moved in imperial circles, shall be 
compared with Western sources of the time. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, lists with good and bad qualifications of 
various peoples circulated in Western Europe. These lists, called De proprietatibus 
gentium, only give adjectives for various peoples and are in consequence very su- 
perficial in their characterization. Nevertheless they give us an idea of what the 
current ideas were on the Byzantines and their identity. Their sapientia was appre- 
ciated, their fallatia was considered a great vice (Mommsen 1894). Interestingly, the 
Byzantines do not seem to have had similar lists. 


Language 

Language is an important part of an individual's and a nation's identity. In most 
cases the dynamics of language are comparable with those of ethnicity. In a liter- 
ate world language also stands for education, an important part of culture. The 
admiration in Western medieval society, a mainly illiterate society, for the Greek 
sapientia is very understandable. For those who ventured eastward and wanted to 
live and work in the Byzantine empire it was essential to learn good Greek. It is 
no wonder that Nicetas criticizes Westerners who did not know the language prop- 


10 Anna Comnena's Aleziad covers the period of the First Crusade and shall be referred to when- 
ever necessary. 
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erly and who only had the rudiments of Greek. And as if this were not enough, 
they obtained privileged positions in the capital and in the provinces. At the same 
time, Nicetas describes the Latins as being without education.!! He continues that 
the Latins who had captured Thessalonica in 1185 were especially hostile to those 
Greek prisoners who had kept their tongue pure of Italian.!? On a later occasion, 
after the Latins had conquered Constantinople in 1204, he described the Western 
languages as not being harmonious to Greek ears.!? At the same time he qualifies 
the Latins as illiterate and unlearned people who were thus unable to read Homer's 
description of Helena, whose statue they destroyed after the capture of the city (see 
below).14 The Latins ridiculed the Greeks for being educated people by parading 
in the streets with writing HARAS, which embittered Nicetas’ feelings about the 
Latins even more.!® 

Nicetas himself did not have any knowledge of Western languages, as we learn 
from the description of his flight from the city in 1204. He was not able to deal with 
the situation when a Greek girl was kidnapped and he had to approach Latins who 
had a superficial knowledge of Greek. Nicetas was convinced that Greek was the 
only language of importance, not to say the only language of prestige. One should 
not bother to learn Western 'dialects'.16 

The contempt for Western languages is confirmed by Nicholas Mesarites in his 
description of the palace revolution in the early thirteenth century. Several groups of 
Westerners, soldiers and private people (who indulged in robbery), took part in the 
events associated with the coup. The Western bodyguard of the reigning emperor is 
referred to at a later stage. The language of some Latins, their imperfect handling 
of the Greek language, prompted Nicholas to make statements like ‘their broken 
language’, their 'stumbling tongues’ and, in a more neutral way, their use of ‘foreign 
languages'.!7 Very few Greeks learnt or attempted to learn Western languages. At 
the end of a text on Homer which John Tzetzes wrote for the Western-born Bertha 
of Sulzbach, the wife of Manuel I Comnenus, he adds a list of phrases to welcome 
foreigners, among them people from the West. The Latin is fairly correct. What 
strikes the reader in this short conversation is that John Tzetzes addresses his 
interlocutor as brother's (frater).18 This qualification, which usually has a religious 


11 Dieten, J.-L. van Nic.Chon., Hist., 204, ll. 10-11 (Bonn, 267; German transl. in Grabler 1958a, 
253). 

12 Dieten, J.-L. van Nic.Chon., Hist., 300, ll. 94-95 (Bonn, 390; German transl. Grabler 1958b, 
95). 

13 Dieten, J.-L. van Nic.Chon., Hist., 602, 1. 5 (Bonn, 796; German transl. Grabler 1958c, 181). 
14 Dieten, J.-L. van Nic.Chon., Hist., 588, ll. 13-31, 653, 11. 94-96, (Bonn, 777-778, 864-865; 
Grabler 1958c, 166, 239). It is likely that the Latin conquerors of Constantinople realized their 
educational inferiority, as we may conclude from Gunther of Pairis who refers to a saying by Alexius 
V Mourtzouphlos that it was better to kill Alexius IV than to give the treasures of Constantinople 
to 'ignorant strangers', Orth Hyst.Const., 143 (ad ignotos quosdam homines; the English transl. by 
Andrea 1997, 95, gives ‘baseborn people’). Pure language was already considered as a shibboleth 
by Anna Comnena, cf. Reinsch 1989, 262-265 (cf. Magdalino 1993, 385). 

15 Dieten, J.-L. van Nic.Chon., Hist., 594, Il. 90-91 (Bonn, 786; Grabler 1958c, 173). 

16 Dieten, J.-L. van Nic. Chon., Hist., 590, ll. 74-6 (Bonn, 780; Grabler 1958c, 168); he had to ask 
help from Westerners who were not completely ignorant of the Greek language. 

7 Heisenberg 1907, 33, 34, 39 (German transl. in Grabler 1958c, 267-320, esp. 291-293, 301). The 
term Ôt&hextoc occurs in other texts where it seems to have a negative meaning, cf. Brand 1968a, 
467, 469, 471, 472 (refers to Treu Nic.Chrys., 27, 29, 33, 34 [inaccessible]). 

BÉ Hunger (1984, 13) considered this text as the expression of the typical attitude among educated 
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connotation, was certainly not common in the twelfth century, when Westerners 
were increasingly regarded as heretics by the Byzantines and vice versa (Ebels- 
Hoving 1971, passim). This leads us to another element of the Byzantine identity, 
religion. 


Religion 

The Greek Orthodox faith and the Greek Orthodox Church were closely related 
to the Greek language. Religion played an important part in the life of the state 
and in the life of the individual Byzantine. As a result of the crusaders’ passage 
through Constantinople in 1096, and the influx of Western immigrants during the 
twelfth century, the Greek population became increasingly aware of the differences 
between the Eastern and Western churches, the differences in traditions and theol- 
ogy. The primacy of Rome became more and more irritating to the Greeks, who had 
never wholehartedly accepted it. The position and the uniqueness of the Orthodox 
Church was at stake, so the Byzantines Mougn seeing the growing influence of the 
Westerners in their city. 

Over the course of time, the E cal and theological differences between 
the Byzantine Christians of the East and the Latin Christians of the West became 
a bone of contention. The numerous discussions and meetings between theologians 
from both sides seem only to have sharpened the opposition of views. The Greeks 
saw themselves as the only real Orthodox Christians. The growing gap between 
the two churches expressed itself in their giving names to the Western Christians, 
thus emphasizing the Orthodoxy of the Byzantines. Above we have seen that John 
Tzetzes called the Latin his brother, frater, but this was probably not common 
practice in Constantinople. Name-calling became the fashion among the Greeks of 
the twelfth century. Nicetas was no exception. He simply continued a tradition that 
seems to have developed through the intensification of the contacts with the Western 
world. He worked his way through an entire menagerie of wild beasts to qualify the 
Latins and others (Kazhdan-Franklin 1984, 267). 

Nicetas does not seem to have often used these terms in a religious context. 
Curiously, he only uses the term dogs once, a term which greatly irritated and frus- 
trated Western visitors. Before discussing the use of this term, we shall return to 
Nicetas and his views on the church of Rome. During his stay in Western Europe, 
the future Alexius IV probably made an agreement with the pope to subordinate the 
church of Constantinople to the pope if he came to occupy the Byzantine throne. 
For Nicetas, such dealing by a Byzantine emperor was unheard of: to admit the 
pope’s prerogatives, to have to accept Western theological views and, above all, 
to replace Eastern religious customs and traditions with Roman ones was unthink- 
able.!? This would have meant the end of Byzantine identity. The real history of the 
contacts between Pope Innocent III and Alexius IV is not clear, but the promise to 
subordinate Orthodoxy to the Roman see was unacceptable (Brand 1968b, 230s., 
243-44; Queller 1978, 110, 116). Nicetas rejects the idea and blames the emperor 
for having made such a deal. A revolt of citizens of the city indicates that a number 


Byzantines to despise foreign languages, but John Tzetzes does not say so explicitly (Hunger 1953, 
esp. 305; English transl. in Kazhdan—Wharton Epstein 1985, 259). 
19 Dieten, J.-L. van Nic.Chon., Hist., 540, ll. 20-23 (Bonn, 715; Grabler 1958c, 114). 
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of Greeks were of the same opinion, as we may conclude from the work of Gunther 
of Pairis, who described the journey to the East of Abbot Martin of Pairis, one of 
the leaders of the Fourth Crusade.?° 

In spite of several attempts to reconcile Constantinople and Rome during the 
twelfth century, the Byzantines called the Latin believers dogs (canes) and other 
animal names. À few examples may suffice to demonstrate Greek feelings about their 
Latin co-religionists. Robert Guiscard and his son Bohemond, who both invaded 
Byzantine territory, were seen by Greek monks in their dreams as an awful beast 
and a black dog.?! John Oxeites, the patriarch of Antioch, described the crusaders 
who came to his city with a religious purpose as being worse than any wild beast.?? 
In these examples, the religious context is reinforced by the topos.of the Latins 
being the enemy and non-Orthodox believers, an attitude not exceptional in the 
circumstances. 

Westerners were aware of these insults, including the use of the term ‘dogs’. This 
was literally demonstrated in 1182 when the severed head of the papal envoy, Cardi- 
nal John, was fixed to a dog's tail and dragged through the streets of Constantinople 
(Huygens Guill. Tyr, 1023). Sometimes those negative names were used openly by 
the authorities. The German envoys of emperor Frederick Barbarossa were told in 
an anti-Latin sermon given in Saint Sophia that the patriarch called the Western pil- 
grims ‘dogs’: referebant preterea, qualiter patriarcha Constantinopolitanus pseudo- 
apostolus tunc temporis festis diebus in declamatione ad populum peregrinos Christi 
canes nominaret.23 The Westerners did not appreciate being called dogs. Robert de 
Clari referred to it in his tale of the capture of Constantinople in 1204, when he 
wrote that ‘all who obeyed the laws of Rome were dogs according to the Greeks'.?* 

After 1204, the name continued to be used by the Greeks. Two Latin emperors 
of Constantinople, Baldwin of Flanders and Henry of Flanders, were irritated by it 
and referred to it in letters to the West. According to one of these letters, Emperor 
'Theodorus Lascaris seems to have used this term in a letter to the Greeks in exile. 
The pope himself complains about this name given to the Latins.? To designate 
the Latins as dogs became a topos in the same way as the expression was used to 
designate the lowest stratum of society, the scum, who behaved like aggressive hun- 
gry dogs. Nicholas Mesarites even compared them with Cerberus, when they were 


20 Gunther of Pairis mentions a ‘secret citizen's rebellion’ (Orth Hyst.Const., 1994, 142; English 
transl. Andrea 1997, 94s.). 

21 Sargologos Cyr.Phil., 154, 380-81 (with French transl.); cf. Abrahamse 1986, 194. It should 
be noted that in a religious context and in Byzantine dreams, a dog represented something very 
negative, like the enemy, Das Traumbuch des Achmet ben Sirin, German transl. Brackertz 1986, 
216, no. 277; see also ODB, s.v. ‘dogs’. 

22 Gautier 1964, 138, 139 (with French transl.); Anna Comnena has the crusaders always preceded 
by locusts, a sort of omen, as if suggesting that they were locusts themselves, Leib Aler., II, 
208-209 (English transl. Sewter 1969, 309-310). 

23 Chroust Ansbert, 43, 49 (the hatred was mutual, as can be seen by their qualification of the 
patriarch as pseudo-apostolus. Western Europe considered the qualities of a dog as positive, cf. 
McCulloch 1962, 110-111). 

24 Lauer Clari, 71, ch. LXXII, ‘car anchienement avoient esté chil de le chité obedient a le loi de 
Rome, et ore en estoient inobedient, quant il disoient que li lois de Romme ne valoit nient, et 
disoient que tout chil qui i crooient estoient chien’ (modern French transl. in Longnon 1978, 235; 
Engl. transl. McNeal 1936). 

25 For letters to and from the pope, PL 215, c. 452, 701; Prinzing 1973, 415, 428; Lauer 1924, 198, 
199, 201. | 
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running through the streets of Constantinople devastating everything and trying to 
find the riches of the Greeks.?6 

The Latins were not very considerate when calling the Greeks names either, but 
they did not often ‘dehumanize’ them by giving them the names of animals or beasts. 
In spite of the Latin irritation at such names, they only occasionally used them for 
the Greeks. The term ‘barking dogs’, for example, is found in an oration by Manuel 
Holobolus.?7 To dehumanize a person expressed contempt and may have been a 
step towards annihilation. It certainly expressed superior feelings towards a person 
or a nation. As such, it expressed in a most unpleasant form a facet of Byzantine 
identity, an identity thought to be superior. We do not know why Nicetas, who 
used quite a menagerie of wild beasts for Westerners and others, only once in his 
History used the name ‘dogs’ for the Latins from the West, for whom the treasures 
of the churches were melted down in order to pay them off. Those who conquered 
the city and robbed it of its treasures were called elsewhere by him the 'precursors 
of Antichrist’.28 Was the term ‘dogs’, used for the lowest stratum of Byzantines, 
who were Christians after all, too mild for Nicetas to designate the Westerners? 
Nicholas Mesarites called the Iberians and Italians involved in the coup of 1200 the 
‘enemies of God’ whom the ‘soldiers of God’ had to fight.?9 The only true believers 
were the Byzantines themselves. Their identity was based on their Christian faith. 
Nicetas twice deliberately refers to this unique position and to heavenly protection 
when he claims that the Byzantines were given power over their enemies, to 'tread 
upon serpents and scorpions’ and ‘to tread on the lion and the adder’, at the time 
of the capture of Thessalonica in 1185 and in the epilogue to his History.*° 

From the above it is clear that Byzantine identity was at stake, under attack, 
in times of crisis and of hostile confrontations. The Norman invasions, the clashes 
in the 1180s, the preparations for the Third Crusade and the disaster of the Fourth 
Crusade were real tests of Byzantine identity. 


History 
It is time to look for statements of Byzantine identity in the context of history, 
ancient and modern. They may also teach us about Byzantine identity. 

Wars play an important role in the history of nations. We have seen how Nic- 
etas was convinced that heavenly protection assisted the Byzantines in overcoming 
their enemies. Unlike some of his Greek contemporaries, like Nicholas Mesarites, 
Nicetas denied that the Byzantines did not feel inclined to take up arms, or that 
the Byzantines were peaceful people. In his History and orations he frequently refers 
to victories of Greek emperors in armed conflict.3! The events described in his His- 


26 Heisenberg 1922, 46, ll. 10-11; cf. Geanakoplos 1984, 369 (Engl. transl.); Nicholas Mesarites, 
Palastrevolution, in Heisenberg 1907, 20 (Grabler 1958c, 272). 

27 Huygens Guill. Tyr, 1024; Lauer 1924, 201; cf. Fenster 1968, 187, who refers to an oration by 
Manuel Holobolus who gives the information (Treu Man. Hol., or., I, 62, l.1s. [inaccessible]). 

28 Dieten, J.-L. van Nic.Chon., Hist., 560, 1. 86-89 (Bonn, 740-741; Grabler 1958c, 134), 573, 1. 
7 (Bonn, 758; Grabler 1958c, 149); Nicetas' predilection for the use of animals and beasts in his 
texts is very peculiar. 

79 Nicholas Mesarites, Palastrevolution, in Heisenberg 1907, 33, 36 (Grabler 1958c, 291, 296-297). 
30 Dieten, J.-L. van Nic. Chon., Hist., 302, ll. 35-37 (Bonn, 392; Grabler 1958b, 97), Luke 10:19; Di- 
eten, J.-L. van Nic. Chon., Hist., 654-5, 11. 62-63 (Bonn, 868; Grabler 1958c, 242), Psalm 90(91):13. 
31 Heisenberg 1922, 25, 1. 25-26, I. 1; Kazhdan- Franklin 1984, 242. 
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tory indicate that the Greeks fought their enemies if necessary, and thus cannot 
be accused of being effeminate or cowards, as was regularly the case in Western 
sources.3? Nicetas regularly refers to Ares as the personification of war in a more or 
less positive way; not that he applauded warfare, but he regarded it as a necessity.?? 

Equally interesting are his statements about the Latins who destroyed many 
statues in 1204, including those of Romulus and Remus who had become part of 
Western history, and even ancestors of certain Western peoples. He also adds an 
equally important statement that the Westerners lacked any sense or feeling for 
beauty. When the Greek cause was definitely lost and Baldwin of Flanders took 
power in Constantinople, he dismissed the Greek military. Nicetas concluded that 
the ‘barbarians’ of the West considered themselves as the only good soldiers. He con- 
tinues that not a single Grace or Muse had taken up residence among the Latins.?4 
Here Nicetas makes the interesting remark that soldiers, presumably the officers, 
had to be educated and cultured people. Evidently the understanding and appre- 
ciation of beauty was another Byzantine monopoly, part of the Byzantine identity. 
The Westerners did not have this quality. Apparently, Western art did not appeal 
to the Greeks, if they ever paid attention to it. 

As a result of the Latin conquest of Constantinople, many relics changed hands 
and were sent as gifts or sold to greedy Christians in the West. Less well known is 
a passage in the work of the Arab-Christian writer al-Makarim who reports that a 
huge quantity of objects, secular and religious, left Constantinople and were sold to 
the sultan of Egypt, al-Adil.35 We have seen that, according to Nicetas Choniates, 
Westerners had no sense of beauty for the secular monuments in Constantinople, 
like statues. This can also be said of the religious art, old and new, of the Byzantine 
believers. Icons, religiosa, and other artefacts were simply sold off, in spite of a 
growing interest in icons in Western circles, both in Western Europe and in the 
Crusader States. The new Latin rulers simply wanted to get rid of them, except 
for the Venetian share of the booty. The shiploads were probably sold through 
Venetian merchants who had commercial contacts with Egypt and were trying to 
gain an official contract with al-Adil.396 The ultimate goal of the Fourth Crusade, 
an attack on Egypt where the Copts held important positions, cannot be treated 
here.?7 But the impact of these Byzantine artefacts, especially of the icons and 
liturgical objects, on Christian art in Egypt should be investigated. 

The destruction of the statues of Constantinople leads us inevitably to the an- 
cient history of the Byzantines, who claimed to be the lawful and sole descendants 
of the ancient Greeks. The Trojan War seems to have lingered in their minds more 


32 Walter Map is an exponent of such a view in his De nugis curialium (James Map, 87 (molles 
et feminei); Huygens Guill. Tyr, e.g. 166, 678, 782, 785, 1020, 1021; cf. Ebels-Hoving 1971, 207, 
252-253. 

33 For Ares, see Dieten, J.-L. van Nic. Chon., Hist., II, index, 17. 

34 Dieten, J.-L. van Nic.Chon., Hist., 598, ll. 89-92 (Bonn, 791; Grabler 1958c, 177), 649, 650 
(Bonn, 859, 861; Grabler 1958c, 234, 235); Mathew 1963. Ecclesiastical ‘canons’ were clear, aes- 
thetic canons apparently were not. War situations 'stimulate' the destruction of works of art which 
is not necessarily a sign of lack of feeling for beauty. 

35 Zanetti 1995, 123-124 (a complete translation of the new text edition of al-Makarim is under 
consideration). 

36 Of. Thiriet 1959, 46-7, 64, 67, 70, 89, 100; cf. Runciman 1965, 98, 113. 

37 For al-Adil, see Encycl. de l'Islam I, 202-204; for the Copts, see Atiya 1968, 95. 
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or less permanently, as it did in literary and artistic images. In his History Nic- 
etas only once refers to this war when he speaks of the statues. Scattered through 
his other works, like the orations, we find more references to the Trojan War. He 
even compares the death of Hector and the capture of Troy with the capture of 
Constantinople and the death of his brother.38 

C. Mango has pointed out that interest in ancient history was not a permanent 
phenomenon in Byzantium, even though Constantine the Great had considered set- 
ting up his new capital on the site of Troy.39 During the twelfth century there 
was a great interest in the Trojan War, in East and in West, in literary and his- 
torical texts, and in the arts. This parallel development deserves a more detailed 
study in which imitatio and aemulatio should play a role. Westerners were espe- 
cially interested in the Trojans who had settled in their part of the world.4° For 
the Byzantines, victory over the Trojans was part of their historical identity. The 
twelfth century became an age of confrontation with the very descendants of the 
Trojans and a number of texts dealing with the Trojan War were produced. An 
interesting example is the text written by John Tzetzes for Bertha of Sulzbach. It 
seems that this Western lady had to be introduced to the Byzantine view of this 
war (Browning 1975, 25s.). In the same way as Rome was a common factor in the 
complicated religious history of East and West, the Trojan War was a feature in the 
complex history of confrontations between East and West in the twelfth century. 
Various peoples in Western Europe claimed to be descendants of the Trojans. These 
origins became a pretext for Latin claims on Greek territory, and eventually found 
their outlet in the capture of Constantinople in 1204.4! In both the literary battle 
and the real confrontations the very identity of the Byzantines was once again at 
stake, if we may believe certain authors. The weakness of the Greek armies that 
had lost several important battles during this century was due to the exhaustion 
of the Greeks after the Trojan War, according to Walter Map.?? Westerners, more- 
over, blamed the Greeks for deeds committed long ago, thus justifying their own 
aggressive behaviour. Gunther of Pairis describes the treasures of Constantinople 
as being stained with Trojan blood. Was there any better justification for getting 
hold of them??? Byzantine identity was regarded in the light of this long-ago war 
in the eyes of Westerners and Byzantines alike, although the Byzantines, at least 
in written sources, do not express this ‘hidden’ battle during the twelfth century. 
Nicetas deplored the destruction of the statue of the beautiful Helena, smashed to 
pieces by crusaders who had no sense of beauty. He suggests, unwillingly as he ad- 


38 Dieten, J.-L. van Nic.Chon., Or./ep., 149, ll. 25-29 (German transl. Grabler 1966, 254). 

39 Mango 1981, 48-57, cf. Browning 1975, 15-33; for Constantine, see Dagron 1984, 76. It was 
thought that Trojans still lived in the theme of Opsikion, Pertusi Porph. Them., 69 (cf. Mango 
1981, 50). For ancient history in the work of Byzantine historians, see Jeffreys 1979, 199-238. 

40 Elsewhere, I hope to return to this parallel development in East and West. Hellenism, an interest 
in ancient Greek history, is here to be considered in the context of the Trojan War, cf. ODB, s.v. 
Hellenism. For Trojan imagery in Byzantium, see e.g. Mango 1972, 42, 216, 225 (it was apparently 
exceptional not to depict scenes of the Trojan War). 

41 Ebels-Hoving 1971, 282 concluded that the Latin claim to legitimate the conquest of Greek 
territory developed from the 1160s onwards. See also note 40. 

42 James Map, 178-179, 410-411, 450-451; see also Ebels-Hoving 1971, passim. 

43 Orth Hyst.Const., 158, Il. 12-13 (transl. Andrea 1997, 54-5, 96, 108-109, 113); see also Lauer 
Clari, 40, 1. 102; Magdalino 1993, 407-411 does not mention the Trojan war as a special focus of 
Hellenism. 
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mits himself, that the Latins destroyed the statue of Helena in retaliation for the 
burning of Troy.44 The Byzantines had cherished this statue which stood in one of 
the squares of Constantinople. They had even protected the statues of Romulus and 
Remus.“ Byzantine admiration for Hector and other Trojan heroes was kept alive 
in contemporary texts written by Nicetas and many others.?® 

Byzantine civilization had thus accepted and introduced in its culture elements 
of other ancient cultures and of the history of its neighbours, without realizing that 
this was in contradiction to their concept of the uniqueness of Greek culture and 
Greek identity. Undoubtedly, Western elements had been incorporated in Byzantine 
life but they hardly realized it or did not want to draw attention to it. At least the 
Byzantines did not admit such things openly. Generally speaking the Byzantines 
were anti-Latin. During the twelfth century they hardly included Western elements 
in their lives, or at least not consciously, nor did they say so explicitly in written 
sources. They tried to keep aloof from Western elements, they tried to keep their 
own identity pure. 


Conclusion 

In times of conflicting interests and confrontations, whether they be real, literary, 
or cultural, the identity of a nation is perceived as being threatened. This was also 
the case in Byzantium, where hostilities and clashes with the Latins took place all 
through the twelfth century, especially in the 1180s, and, of course, in 1203 and 
1204. They stimulated people to define their Byzantine identity more sharply by 
contrasting it with that of their opponents. More than once this resulted in name- 
calling. The Byzantines were sure of their pure language, their orthodoxy and the 
glory of their history, as we learn from Nicetas Choniates and Nicholas Mesarites. 
Other languages, like the dialects of the West, ‘the heterodoxy' of Rome and Western 
lack of historical interest, as well as the lack of appreciation of artistic aesthetics, 
confirmed their sense of identity. 

Eventually the Byzantines let their Latin opponents enter their city. They do not 
seem to have realized in time that now they had their own Trojan horse within the 
walls of Constantinople. This became clear in 1204 when the two authors discussed 
here had to leave the city to live a life in exile. 

Confrontations with the Latins worked as a catalyst for reflection on identity and 
identity problems - although there was room for admiration and for appreciation of 
certain qualities, even for having a few friends among the Latins.4” The differences 


44 Dieten, J.-L. van Nic.Chon., Hist., 652, 11. 61-62, 81-83 (Bonn, 863, 864; Grabler 1958c, 237, 
238), where he speaks of the iron-hearted Latins. Other references to Helena by Dieten, J.-L. van 
Nic.Chon., Hist., 116, 1. 64 (Bonn, 151; Grabler 1958a, 155); 139, 1. 32 (Bonn, 181; Grabler 1958a, 
181); 165, 1. 82 (Bonn, 215; Grabler 1958a, 210). 

45 The statue of Helena (Dieten, J.-L. van Nic.Chon., Hist., 652, I. 58-653, 1. 5 (Bonn, 863-5; 
Grabler 1958c, 237-238) prompted Nicetas to write an ekphrasis of this statue, through which we 
get a glimpse of what the Byzantines considered beautiful at the time. It was another occasion to 
qualify the Westerners as illiterate (&ypäuyortos), as not knowing their a b c (&vaApaßntos). I do 
not know if the history of Romulus and Remus in Byzantine sources has been studied so far. 

46 E.g. Dieten, J.-L. van Nic.Chon., Hist., 24, ll. 20-21 (Bonn, 32; Grabler 1958a, 56). The Trojans 
who fled their country were apparently not part of Byzantine interest. 

47 He admired Frederick Barbarossa, Baldwin 111 of Jerusalem, Conrad of Montferrat, Raymond 
of Poitiers, Peter of Brachieux (see Kazhdan-Wharton Epstein 1985, 184); the same is true of 
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between East and West became more clear, causing virulent statements about the 
Latins who were so different from the Byzantines. The Greeks were convinced of 
the uniqueness of their language, their religion and their history. They monopolized 
their status as lovers of culture, of peace and of the arts, attributes denied by the 
Latin conquest of Constantinople. A great part of what was left of their art was 
carried off in the years after the Latin conquest. Icons and other Byzantine liturgica 
were not appreciated by the Western Christians and were sold to Egypt. It is likely 
that, through the influence of al-Adil, they came into Christian hands, Coptic and/or 
Melkite. This rather unknown export of part of Byzantium’s identity must have had 
an impact on Christian art in Egypt, which demands more research. Constantinople 
had suffered a great loss, Christians in Egypt could use it to strengthen their identity. 

In the speech at his brother's funeral, Nicetas calls the Byzantine capital the 
Nursing Mother of Wisdom, the Guide of Faith, and Dwelling-place of all beauty; 
these qualifications are almost identical with the three elements which have occupied 
us in the present work.48 They formed the attraction of Constantinople, they formed 
the identity of the Byzantines and of their capital. They even seem to coincide with 
the ‘image’ of the Theotokos, the Mother of God who protected Constantinople. In 
Western languages she was called Saint Mary, which was, in language and in concept, 
a deviation from Greek theology, a heresy even.*? Constantinople was to become the 
rallying point for all the Greeks in exile. The circle seems closed. Constantinople had 
borrowed elements from Egypt, and Egypt received part of the Byzantine heritage. 
In the meantime a virulent confrontation with the West had taken place, stimulating 
reflection on the Byzantine identity. 

More examples could easily be brought forward to confirm this provisional con- 
clusion. They would confirm the use of the term ‘barbarians’ to designate Westerners 
and others who, according to the Byzantines, lacked education and civilization. The 
outer world was uncultured. Polemical literature is likely to give us an even blacker 
view of the non-Byzantine world, accentuating the Byzantine identity even more. A 
comparison with Nicetas Choniates’ brother Michael Choniates, Bishop of Athens, 
who lost his library when the Latins invaded Athens, would not differ much from the 
above conclusion.9?? Equally interesting would be comparisons of Byzantine identity 
with Eastern Christian and their non-Christian neighbours. But only a very wide 
research into Byzantine identity could offer us the nuances of it as seen and experi- 
enced by various Byzantine individuals and writers, and thus confirm the image of 
a multifaceted society. 

Byzantium showed two faces to the outside world in its treatment of the barbar- 
ians and in descriptions of reputed authors who, as individuals, also revealed more 
than one face. Friends and enemies were part of their concept of the outside world, 
and more specifically the Western world. [Leiden, May 2001 


Nicholas Mesarites, who was on good terms with Cardinal Pelagius, which may have caused his 
falling out of favour at the court of Nicaea (Kazhdan-Franklin 1984, 242). 

48 For the funeral oration see Dieten, J.-L. van Nic.Chon., Or./ep., 160, ll. 8-9 (Grabler 1966, 
270). 

^9 Darrouzès 1963, 72 (with French transl.); Stilbes’ text is polemical, which certainly influenced 
his negative feelings about the Latin conquerors. 

50 Michael Akominatos says that the Italians who got hold of his books were not able to read them 
or even understand them through an interpreter (Lampros Mich. Akom., II, 295-296). 
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EVA DE VRIES-VAN DER VELDEN 


Census Augusti, Dei Census. 
Reflections on an Image in the Kariye Camii 


To the memory of Philip de Vries 


I 

Some years ago, my attention was drawn by a remarkable study by the art historian 
Robert S. Nelson entitled “Taxation with Representation. Visual Narrative a 
Political Field of the Kariye Camii" (Nelson 1999). As the term ‘political field’, One 
of the inventions of the radical French social scientist Pierre Bourdieu, indicates, 
the reader could expect a merciless political and socio-economical interpretation of 
the work of art at issue, with much symbolic power and real violence, and stress on 
the terrible social reality behind the splendours of the Chora Church. I must say I 
was not disappointed. 

According to Nelson, Theodore Metochites, the extremely rich and powerful and 
generally hated Grand Logothete of the Byzantine Empire, who had sponsored the 
Chora's restoration in the beginning of the fourteenth century, had succeeded in 
visualizing, within the religious cycli illustrating the Lives of the Virgin Mary and 
Christ, his own down-to-earth conception of good administration. The study dealt 
especially with one of the mosaics in the outer narthex, which shows Mary and 
Joseph appearing before the Roman authorities. It is known as the Enrollment for 
Taxation, in accordance with the text of Luke’s Gospel 2:4-5 inscribed above the 
scene. While there cannot be any doubt as to its identification, the more discerning 
among the beholders (according to Nelson) feel there is more to it than mere 'artistic 
display’ (see infra, note 15), inspired by the inscribed verses. Now according to 
Nelson, the splendidly dressed official in the centre of the mosaic who carries out 
the actual registration is the real protagonist of the scene. In his view, the mosaic 
glorifies the act of taxation as the basis of good government and celebrates implicitly 
but deliberately Metochites’ own excessive taxation as an administrative triumph. 
Seen within its historical context — the patron, his government and his religion were 
at the time all in question - the Enrollment for Taxation constitutes a fine example 
of ideological overcompensation. 

I must confess that Nelson's study left me somewhat bewildered. I even sym- 
pathized a little with the Grand Logothete. Poor Metochites! After having been 
saved from oblivion by some enthusiasts in post-war Europe, who even went so 
far as to praise his literary concoctions to the skies, he had been shown by other 
scholars to be an egotist (Ševčenko in Underwood 1975, 48f), an incompetent and 
dishonest administrator (Laiou 1972, 7) and a braggart and intellectually worthless 
megalomaniac (myself). Now he was also exposed as a dubious propaganda maker, 
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manipulating his fellow-believers, unscrupulously conflating sacred and secular for 
his personal aims and hiding these behind a more general and respectable politico- 
religious facade representing ‘Good Government’. Not that I objected to the term 
‘ideological overcompensation’. I myself had characterized the political essays of 
Metochites as the products of a ‘potentat poussé dans ses derniers tranchements' 
and had given as my opinion that Metochites as 'dirigeant d'une entreprise en fail- 
lite’ sought revenge for his own frustrations. I wrote in fact: ‘Si en esprit il s'identifie 
aux puissances foulant aux pieds tout ce qui fait leur obstacle, cela le dédommage 
d'échecs trés rééls’ (De Vries-van der Velden 1987, 215). 

No, my pity and bewilderment had other causes. First, I found it difficult to 
believe that even the arrogant and unscrupulous Metochites would have thought 
of using a religious event of unparalleled importance - that is, after all, what the 
Enrollment for Taxation essentially is - in order to directly defend his own much- 
criticized tax policy. I thought, too, though I had (and still have) no high opinion of 
his analytical potential, that Metochites, if he had conceived of the idea at all, would 
have realized, or at least have felt, that it could not really help him, for the justifica- 
tion of a principle is not the same thing as the justification of its concrete - dubious 
or even unjust — application. As tax-collectors throughout the centuries had a very 
bad reputation, even though nobody questioned the principle of tax-gathering,! I 
did not see how Metochites could have derived personal comfort from his supposed 
pictorial statement or could have begun to hope it would set the beholders thinking 
and make them waver in their low opinion of tax-collectors. Make-believe has its 
limits. Second, I was dazzled by the enormous number of theorists of several differ- 
ent disciplines whom Nelson cited and whom he apparently thought gave credibility 
and strength to his interpretation. In what may be called an orgy of theoretical con- 
siderations, Nelson invoked the higher authority of no less than fifteen fashionable 
philosophers, cultural anthropologists, literary theorists and social scientists. Fou- 
cault, Bourdieu, Louis Marin and tutti quanti all seemed necessary to help Nelson 
to develop his view of the political function of the visual in late Byzantine society 
in general, and of the mosaic in question in particular. But however much I disliked 
this postmodern pandemonium, I had to admit Nelson had a point in criticizing 
the major publication which art historians, under the guidance of Paul Underwood, 
had devoted to the Chora. In these otherwise magnificent volumes, few words are 
devoted to history in the proper sense of the word, its authors were simply not 
interested in it. As a result, the Chora was presented more or less in a histori- 
cal and social vacuum. Among other things, as Nelson pointed out, the authors 
had nothing interesting to say on the unique representation of the Enrollment for 
Tazation. Its iconography being without close precedent or parallel,? an in-depth 


! For some very angry remarks dating from Metochites’ own time, see the correspondence of 
Athanasius, Patriarch of Constantinople (ed. A-M. Maffry Talbot, Washington D.C. 1975, pp. 42, 
48, 76, 96, 160-62). Metochites' ideas about the levying of taxes were, I am afraid, anything but 
sophisticated. He simply farmed them out to those who promised the highest yield to the state, 
entirely in accordance with his habit of selling any office to the highest bidder. It is precisely his 
young friend the historian Nikephoros Gregoras who informs us about Metochites’ way of governing 
and the bitterness it provoked (see my Théodore Métochite 1987, 80-83). 

? The theme is certainly extremely rare. According to J. Lafontaine-Dosogne (in Underwood 1975, 
206-207), it only appears in two eleventh-century miniatures, Athos, Dionysiou 587, fol. 129 and 
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analysis was necessary to find the reasons for its invention and appearance on the 
walls of the Chora just at that time. I agreed with this argument. There must be, 
I thought, a good historical explanation of the phenomenon and the contemporary 
public must have spontaneously understood the image and its message, or at least 
have been presented with an explanation which it could easily grasp. But did the 
interpretation Nelson proposed really make sense? 

In accordance with his intentions, history is overwhelmingly present in Nelson’s 
article. But it is history of a special kind. It is dominated by political facts and 
social considerations. One would think his approach curiously old-fashioned but 
for the contemporary theoretical jargon in which it is clothed. The interpretation 
of an especially problematic work of religious art seems to me better served by 
the more comprehensive methodology of cultural history. Without paying attention 
to theological traditions and contemporary spiritual and intellectual trends one 
cannot hope to answer the central questions: what does the scene represent and 
which thoughts and associations would have occurred to the beholders? What can 
we expect the average believer to have thought and felt about it after years of 
attending religious services, listening to sermons and chanting hymns? And what 
about the more educated among the church-goers, for wasn't the Chora a centre 
of intellectual activities? As Nelson admits, 'careful perusal of devotional texts can 
be helpful here’, but being more interested in ‘the larger structures’ he leaves it at 
that (1999, 61). Thus I propose to give him a hand by tackling the problem from 
the perspective indicated. 


II | 

Let us begin by having a look at the visual context stressed by Nelson, that is to 
say the five lunettes of the east wall of the outer narthex. From left to right we 
can see: 1) The Enrollment for Taxation, 2) The Nativity, 3) Christ Pantocrator. 
This is the central lunette of the wall, above the main entry to the inner narthex. 
It is inscribed ‘The Land of the Living’ (H Xwpa t&v Govtov, see e.g. Ps. 114:9), 
as is the lunette with Metochites presenting the Chora to the Enthroned Christ 
above the entry from the inner narthex to the nave. 4) The Magi on horseback 
following the star and presenting themselves to Herod. 5) Herod inquiring of priests 
and scribes. Close to these last two lunettes but on other walls, other scenes with 
Herod as protagonist are to be found: his ordering of the Massacre of the Innocents 
and the Massacre itself. 

It is Nelson’s central thesis that the creators of the mosaics intended to show 
an opposition between, on the one hand, the just kingship to be seen to the right 
of Christ (from the perspective of the beholder, on his left, I hasten to add), rep- 
resented by the Nativity and by the Enrollment as its prelude, and, on the other 
hand, the unjust kingship shown on Christ’s left, embodied by the literally and fig- 
uratively sinister Herod. While Herod rejects Christ, the Roman governor Cyrenius 
acknowledges and celebrates the heavenly King and his family. Nelson concludes: 
'Less reflection than compensation, the result validates imperial taxation and the 
officials responsible, because it inscribes both into the divine economy of the Chora 


Vat. Gr. 1156, fol. 277. The images they show differ considerably from the representation in the 
Chora, see infra, note 15. 
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of the Living’ (1999, 76). Now it is undoubtedly true that the right-left (good-bad) 
opposition plays an important role in Christian art, and that Roman monarchy, as 
a prefiguration of Christian monotheism, was in Byzantine eyes a positive thing, 
the more so when compared to the murderous activities of the chief of a petty king- 
dom. By choosing to be born and to have himself registered during the Augustean 
census, Christ in fact ackowledged the legitimacy of imperial authority, as Dante 
argued in his De Monarchia (II, cap. 12), written barely a decade before the creation 
of the Chora’s Enrollment for Taxation. We all remember, too, that Christ, when 
asked about the legality of paying taxes to the emperor, is believed to have said: 
Render unto Caesar the things which be Caesar’s and unto God the things which 
be God’s (Luke 20:25). All Church Fathers, as is well known, have confirmed this 
standpoint. So there was actually no problem at all for later Christian emperors and 
their dignitaries, no need to justify the principle of tax-gathering. They had only 
to apply it in a Christian spirit, that is, with mildness. An image of the Augustean 
census symbolizes, of course, among other things, ipso facto Roman monarchy and, 
as Metochites was a real devotee of it, the Chora’s Enrollment may well have been 
meant to glorify it, but whether this is really the case remains to be seen. The 
principle of tax-gathering is automatically implied but this does not mean the of- 
ficials responsible are automatically justified too, and it would be rash to conclude 
so from the attitude supposedly assumed by the depicted authorities. For one may 
well wonder whether the Roman governor is really doing the positive things Nelson 
ascribes to him. So let us take a closer look at the Enrollment for Tazation itself. 

Put in its most general terms, the scene depicts the Holy Family before the 
Roman authorities (Fig. 1). We see Mary and Joseph facing four representatives of 
the Roman administration. At the far left, a fully armed military guard stands beside 
a seated person who somehow looks a bit like an emperor, but whose appearance 
may also refer to a very high civil officer. He is generally thought to be Cyrenius 
(Publius Sulpicius Quirinius), governor of Syria at the time of the 'first census' 
(nopot &nroypagh) decreed by Caesar Augustus (Luke 2:1-2). In any case this 
person represents the Roman Empire, which may be inferred from the golden throne 
on which he is sitting. His purple-red chlamys, attached at the right shoulder by 
a golden fibula with a blue gem, and the purple-red colour of his shoes suggest 
imperial status too. T'wo other aspects of his appearance may also be interpreted 
in this sense, but not without some difficulty. For the purposes of our study it is 
necessary to consider these aspects in more detail before continuing the general 
description of the scene. 

The white cylindrical object the Roman governor is holding in his right hand 
is generally seen as a badge of authority. While Lafontaine-Dosogne thought it 
represented a scroll, Underwood stressed it did not. Nelson (1999, 59), following 
Underwood on this point, believes it may represent 'a version of the similarly shaped 
akakia’, though he admits the actual akakia was made of purple silk, so ‘the object 
cannot be the akakia per se’. The akakia was one of the official imperial insignia, a 
cylindrical pouch or napkin made of purple-red silk, containing a handful of earth, 
that the Byzantine emperors carried on certain ceremonial occasions, particularly 
when celebrating Christmas and Easter. While in the Middle Byzantine period 
the anerikakia (akakia is a later term) was initially seen as a symbol of Christ's 
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triumph over death and of the resurrection of the dead stuff our human body is 
made of,? later, more pessimistic times interpreted the akakia’s symbolism from a 
somewhat different perspective and emphasized its function as a reminder of its 
bearer’s mortality. Its exterior aspect also changed, from a short cylinder with 
jewelled ends - a more or less clear pouch - into something like a scroll. The late 
Byzantine akakia, in the words of Ps-Kodinos (ed. Verpeaux, p. 201), actually ‘looks 
like a scroll’. Nevertheless, images of the akakia are usually easily recognizable by 
its closed ends. When representing a scroll, most artists took care to clearly mark 
the characteristic open ends. Unfortunately the distinction is not always so clear 
and in the Kariye Camii itself one may observe scrolls with clear open ends as well 
as scrolls without.5 So, while the cylinder in the hand of our Roman governor does 
not show these open ends and at first sight seems indeed to represent the akakia, 
I would, nevertheless, not exclude the possibility that a scroll is intended. In this 
case it would formally symbolize delegated imperial power, the legal authority and 
function of the figure who is holding it, which would accord well with the general 
assumption that it is the legatus Augusti pro praetore whom we see before our eyes.f 

There are some other considerations which also argue for prudence in opting 
for the akakia. Cyrenius’ ‘akakia’ is white coloured and he is holding it in his right 
hand. The Byzantine akakia, on the other hand, as Nelson realized, is made of 
purple-red silk and, from the ninth century on, carried in the left hand.” As indi- 


3 See Kletorologion of Philotheos, ed. Oikonomides, p. 200 and De Cerimoniis, 11 40, ed. Bonn, p. 
638). Anerikakia (‘patient endurance") is one of the main Christian virtues (see Lampe). In view of 
the origins of the symbol (see text); the symbol may be related to John Chrysostom's commentary 
to Rom. 12:21 (Do not be overcome by evil, but overcome evil with good), in which tò &yaböv is 
interpreted as &ve£txa xta. 

4 See Ps-Kodinos, Traité des offices, ed. Verpeaux, p. 200-02; Symeon of Thessalonike, [epi tod 
&yiou vao, PG 155, col. 356 A-B. Akakia (‘guilelessness’,‘simplicity’) seems to have been adopted 
from the language of asceticism: ‘ Akakia is the cheerful condition of the soul which has been set 
free from all thought’ (John Klimakos, The Heavenly Ladder, PG 88, col. 981 B). 

5 For instance the scroll of the Infant Christ in the image of the Virgin Blachernitissa (closed end) 
and in the medallion of the Virgin with Infant in the northern dome (open end), see Underwood 
1966, vol. 11, Pl. 2 and 51. 

6 It would then seem to be, in Byzantine eyes of course, an official insignia (ßpaßeiov) of his 
function, consisting of his diploma of appointment (y&ptns), handed over by the emperor himself, as 
mentioned in the Kletorologion of Philotheos (ed. Oikonomides, pp. 89ff). It has to be emphasized 
that a scroll was traditionally an insignia of official authority (see the Notitia Dignitatum). It is 
also frequently to be seen in the hands of Christ and the Theotokos. In this context it symbolizes 
the Logos, and the Theotokos herself is considered Christ's Living Book (see Belting 1990, 324-26). 
7 While according to the Kletorologion of Philotheos (dating from 899) and later sources the 
emperor has to carry the akakia in his left hand, the Emperor Alexander (912-13), portrayed in 
a well-known mosaic in the north gallery of Hagia Sophia, still carries it in his right hand. But 
he is an exception. According to numismatists, Leontius (695-98) was the first emperor to adopt 
it as a Christian symbol, see Orr 1995, 5. Leontius' coins show him with his right hand raised, 
holding the akakia as in a gesture of triumph (ibid., no. 138). Following an opinion of Delbrueck, 
Orr relates this gesture to an earlier practice — represented on consular diptychs - in which consuls, 
and later the emperors, opened the Games by raising and then throwing the mappa (see Delbrueck 
1929, 62). Apart from the many images of consuls raising the mappa, they are also shown with the 
mappa just quietly held in the (right) hand, for example the diptychs of Flavius Clementinus and 
Magnus, see Talbot Rice 1959, Figs. 23 and 27. On coins from the beginning of the ninth century 
(Nikephoros I and Staurakios, Leo V), the Byzantine emperors hold the akakia quietly in their left 
hands. One may surmise that the second type of consular images was judged to be better suited 
to the Christian re-interpretation. The right hand now also became definitively free to hold the 
scepter. It is this way of representing the akakia which finally prevailed. In the course of time, its 
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cated above, instead of announcing the general triumph of Christendom, it came to 
symbolize the mortality of the emperor himself and his subjection to Christ, thus 
emphasizing the transiency of secular power. Ps-Kodinos (loc. cit.) writes expressly 
that the akakia is meant to prevent the ruler from growing proud and vainglorious. 
Symeon of Thessalonike says it stands for the transitory nature of terrestrial rule 
and consequently for the humble position of the emperor. So rather than a 'badge 
of authority’, it was seen as a symbol of piety. That the Byzantines would naively 
apply this Christian, consciously elaborated symbolism in an anachronistical way 
to pre-Christian Roman emperors or their representatives seems improbable to me. 
The ideological difference was too essential. If they did so (which, in view of the 
shape of the object in question, I certainly do not exclude), it cannot have been a 
mere anachronism - itself a normal, even typical trait of medieval civilization - but 
will have had a special meaning. From this perspective, providing Cyrenius with 
the Byzantine akakia may be interpreted as a deliberate allusion, as an ironic aside. 
But given the not inconsiderable antiquarian knowledge of the Byzantines, we have 
also to consider the possibility that the object, while being represented in its con- 
temporary shape of a long cylinder but white-coloured and placed in its original 
position (right hand), was meant to recall its original function and meaning as a 
symbol of consular/imperial triumph. For it was known that the role of the emper- 
ors in Christmas and Easter ceremonies imitated the ancient Roman traditions and 
symbols of the processus consularis. These had been consciously reinterpreted and 
transformed into symbols of the triumph of Christendom, as is lucidly explained in 
the relevant passages of De Cerimoniis. Modern scholars (see Delbrueck 1929, 62) 
see the origins of the akakia in the mappa, a napkin used by the consuls/emperors 
presiding over the Games as a sign that the performance was to begin.? The resem- 
blance is certainly striking (Figs. 2-8). However true this may be in art historical 
terms, according to the author of De Cerimoniis, the pagan forerunner and coun- 
terpart of the anerikakia carried by the consuls and later by the emperors in their 
triumphs consisted of a töuog in which their victories were written up.? So if the 
object in the hand of the Chora's Cyrenius has an antiquarian background and was 
meant to represent the pagan counterpart of the akakia, the artist will have depicted 
a scroll after all, not as an insignia of its bearer's office but as a symbol of pride 
and vanity. The reader may judge for himself which explanation he prefers. 

The second aspect of the Roman governor's appearance which is difficult to in- 
terpret is his headdress. Both Underwood and Nelson describe it as a hat and see 
some resemblance to the headdress worn by Metochites (Fig. 9). However, Meto- 
chites does not wear a hat, but a turban (paxewAts). Nor does Cyrenius’ headgear 
show any resemblance to the squarish skaranikon or to the bordered skiadion, both 
contemporary hats, mentioned by Ps-Kodinos and frequently depicted in minia- 
tures.!° Cyrenius’ hat curves forward and upwards to a sharp point. Nelson thought 


shape grew more abstract, longer and thinner, just 'like a scroll', as Ps-Kodinos noted. 

8 See preceding note and also Deér 1950, esp. 66-67. 

3 De Cerim. 11 40, ed. Bonn, pp. 636-39. 

10 For illustrations of the skaranikon see Spatharakis 1975, Figs. 144, 146-49, and Piltz 1994. The 
skiadion may be seen worn by courtiers in the background of the well-known miniature portraying 
John vi Cantacuzene at the synod of 1351 and was immortalized by Pisanello in his medallion 
portrait of John vit Palaeologus, see Weiss 1966. 
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it looked not only a bit like Metochites’ turban and the Palaeologean skiadion, but 
also a bit like the headdress of the Emperor Decius, to be seen on the thirteenth cen- 
tury Byzantine pallio, given by Michael VIII to the city and bishop of Genoa (Fig. 
10).11 This reference seems more to the point though far from convincing. Cyre- 
nius’ hat resembles much more, I think, the triangular headgear worn by a group 
of courtiers, depicted in two twelfth-century miniatures in Vat. gr. 1851, f. 1 r and 
2 v (Fig. 11).!? However, this likeness, too, is far from really satisfactory, because 
Cyrenius’ headdress is curved, not straight. So we cannot exclude other possibili- 
ties. It seems to me that the artist may have wanted to indicate a crown, matching 
the akakia and the purple-red shoes, and may have opted for the triumphal tiara 
or toupha (Fig. 12), seen from the side, which in my opinion is suggested, apart 
of course from its general form, by the curving, plume-like, tan coloured stripes he 
depicted on the white surface. Though the result is admittedly highly stylized (but 
then, what else could it be?) it resembles, in my eyes, more a crown than a hat.!? 
But even if we conclude that the artist meant to represent a hat after all, this would 
not necessarily detract from Cyrenius' peral aspect, because Byzantine emperors 
often wore hats, too. 

As I have suggested before, it does not seem very probable that the artists had 
absolutely no idea what they were doing, or that Metochites and his advisers had 
absolutely no idea what they wanted. The Byzantine beholder will have understood 
the image better than we do, but my impression is that the artists have left several 
things deliberately undecided. The enigmatic character of the image of the Roman 
governor seems to me no accident but deliberate. We will have to investigate which 
aim was served in this way. 


III 

Let us now proceed with the general description of the scene. With his left hand, 
Cyrenius is pointing to Mary and Joseph, a gesture which means without any doubt 
that he is addressing them. Standing in the centre are a civil officer, remarkably 
richly dressed, holding an unfurled scroll on which he is writing pseudo-letters, and a 
second military guard, who is beckoning Mary with his right hand and resting his left 
hand on a sheathed sword. Mary is standing somewhat to the right of the middle. She 
is visibly pregnant, bends her head and looks somewhat frightened of both officers. 
Standing further to the right is the slightly bowed figure of Joseph. He is leaning 
forward to introduce and assist Mary and returns at the same time in a diffident 


11 See Johnstone 1976, Fig. 7, representing St Lawrence before the Emperor Decius. Johnstone 
herself noticed a resemblance to Cyrenius' headdress and supposed the hat in question was a 
fashion of the Palaeologean period (quod non), which would prove that the illuminated manuscript 
on which the artist had based his design dated from the thirteenth century. However, she thought 
it also *possible that the artist of the pallio simply gave Decius a more up-to-date headdress, feeling 
this hat of the higher nobility and officialdom to be more suitable than any crown for an emperor 
who was both heathen and a tyrant’ (p. 107). 

2 These famous miniatures illustrate an Epithalamion, most probably presented in 1179 to Agnes, 
daughter of the French king Louis VII, on the occasion of her marriage to Alexios, son of Manuel I 
Komnenos. See Spatharakis 1975, 210-30, Figs. 158-73, here 161 and 164. According to Spatharakis 
the same headdress is worn by Uriah in the eleventh century Psalter Vat. gr. 752, f. 90 v, but in 
reality, as the editor notes, Uriah is depicted wearing a turban, see De Wald 1942, 17, Pl. XXIV. 
13 On the toupha, see in general ODB and, for a recent discussion with many bibliographical 
references, Stephenson 2001, 44-68. 
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manner the gesture of the governor with his left hand. At the far right four people are 
standing behind Joseph. They are generally thought to represent the sons of Joseph. 
The most conspicuous of them, probably the eldest son, who is wearing a red mantle, 
has his right hand raised in front of his chest with the palm toward the scene. This 
is not an unimportant detail, though Nelson describes it as no more than a vague 
‘reacting’ (p. 60). It is in fact a gesture which covers a wide spectrum of emotions. 
Its meaning may vary from awe, reverence and humility to amazement, fright, terror 
and vehement defence, and is usually revealed by the attitude given to the rest of 
the body or by the general context in which the gesture is made (as for example by 
the Virging Mary in representations of the Annunciation).!4 Special prominence is 
given to the figures of Cyrenius and Mary by their greater proportions. Moreover, 
they have been placed symmetrically in front of two architectural structures, which, 
together with a low, enclosing wall running across the entire width of the mosaic, 
indicate that the whole scene is being enacted indoors, in an audience hall. Close 
to Mary, an old, gnarled tree with a single living branch, most probably alluding 
to Isaiah's prophecy 11:1 (a living branch will grow from the stem of Jesse), rises 
behind the wall. 

The mosaic is not only splendidly made, it also radiates an extraordinary dra- 
matic force and intensity. Even a simple reproduction shows this quality. But how 
is this effect to be explained? Is it the imperial pomp and circumstance accompa- 
nying the registration which is responsible for it? Is it the implicit contrast between 
terrestrial and celestial kingdoms? A well-known device to effectuate dramatic ten- 
sion is to create a situation in which the public has knowledge of things of which 
one or more of the players are unaware. I think this is certainly the case here. The 
church-going public knows it is God himself who is appearing before the Roman 
governor, and it knows the governor does not realize this. Unbeknownst to himself, 
he is instrumental in the fulfillment of messianic prophecy. But it seems to me there 
is also considerable dramatic tension on a lower level. While surely confronted with 
a turning-point in time when sacred and profane history come together, we are in 
the first instance witnessing a specific event, taken from the corpus of stories and 
legends formed around it.!5 I for one can't see the governor doing any acknowledging 
or celebrating. On the contrary, his demeanor seems to me rather harsh. The corners 


14 See the very useful chapter ‘Von Gesten und ihre Bedeutung’ by Iris Marzik (2000, here 533-37, 
the references are to Italian art). The language of the body being more clear in Italian art than in 
Byzantine art, the literary context plays a very important role in the interpretation of Byzantine 
images. In the Annunciation, the Virgin Mary is meant to display a combination of bewilderment, 
fright and devotion (Luke 1:29-30). T'he same gesture, made by a bystander, is to be seen in yet 
another mosaic in the Chora, the scene of Christ raising the youth at Nain. According to Luke 
(7:16) fright [póBoc] came over every one and they glorified God. 

The character of the miniatures mentioned supra, note 2, both serving to illustrate Luke, is 
fundamentally different. See Figs. 13/14. The one in Dionysiou, 587 does not show Mary at all, 
the one in the Lectionary Vat. Gr. 1156 shows Joseph before the governor, a scribe in the middle, 
Mary standing on the right, behind Joseph. Though the iconography of the Vatican miniature is 
somewhat closer to that of the Chora than the miniature in the Athos ms, they are very similar 
in spirit: we see a dry, lifeless, bureaucratic registration without any drama, confrontation or 
spiritual dimension. The difference between the miniatures illustrating Luke on the one hand and 
the Chora mosaic on the other is so striking that one has to postulate, among other things, an 
apocryphal context for the mosaic. The commentary of Lafontaine-Dosogne (in Underwood 1975) 
is disappointing indeed: ‘If the Kariye Djami artist chose to represent a scene so little known and 
of such little use to the development of the narrative, it is undoubtedly because he found it suitable 
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of his mouth are most conspicuously turned downwards (Fig. 15). Highly menacing 
too, in my opinion, is the intense way in which scribe and military officer in the 
centre are looking at Mary, the corners of their mouths also pointing pronouncedly 
downwards (Fig. 16). The Virgin, on her part, seems to fix her eyes particularly 
on the sword of the officer, around which a red cord is wound (a similar cord may 
be seen around the sword of the officer on the left). One is reminded of Luke 2:35, 
where he has Symeon, in the temple, say to Mary: A sword will pierce your soul. 
This element has been entirely neglected, but it seems to me highly improbable 
that it has no function in the scene. Together with the red cord, the sword indi- 
cates the way in which imperial power is wielded. As to the cord, rather than being 
some festive decoration, I would suggest it is a strangle-cord or at least a cord with 
which disobedient subjects could be tied up prior to their punishment. It certainly 
contributes to the general tension. At any rate, Joseph's eldest son, the beholder at 
the far right of the scene, wonders with fright how the interrogation will end, for it 
is undoubtedly an interrogation. Nor can there be any doubt of the questions being 
asked: what are your names? And those of your ancestors? 

For the lowest level of meaning in this confrontation we have to turn to the 
apocryphal Protevangelium Iacobi (whose overwhelming impact on the Chora artists 
with regard to other scenes has been sufficiently demonstrated, see Underwood 1966, 
vol. 1 passim). Certainly, this text, like St. Luke's Gospel, avoids describing the 
Enrollment itself, but it does give the decree of Augustus as the reason for Joseph 
undertaking the journey to Bethlehem - omitting the whole figure of Cyrenius - and, 
most importantly, its Greek version has a story about Joseph's somewhat alarmed 
reaction when he hears of the decree: 


I shall have my sons registered but what shall I do with the girl? How shall I 
have her registered? As my wife? I would be ashamed of it. Or as my daughter? 
But all the sons of Israel know she isn't my daughter. Well, when the day of the 
Lord comes things will go as the Lord pleases.!6 


I think there cannot be any doubt that our mosaic reflects, among other things, 
Joseph's worries about the registration as expressed in the Protevangelium Iacobi. 


material for exercising his taste for display.’ Nelson (1999, 79, note 7) sees this commentary as 'an 
example of the Orientalism that is deeply imbedded within Byzantine art history'. His remark is 
in line with his general theoretical stand which, with the help of the concept of ‘visuality’, seeks to 
shake off any settled notions of universality or progress in art as well as the mimetic premises of its 
theorists and historians, and only recognizes local, cultural habits of viewing art as a meaningful 
approach to it. See his critical essays in Critical Terms for Art History (Nelson 1966) and Visuality 
before and beyond the Renaissance (Nelson 2000), which has as subtitle Seeing as Others Saw. 
I would not dare to deny the value and beauty of this unattainable ideal, nor do I have any 
doubt about the sincerity of its adherents. However, it does seem to me that, instead of endlessly 
wallowing in the muddiest strands of twentieth-century western philosophy, they ought to take 
seriously any utterances by the ‘Others’ which can be brought into relation with the objects of 
art they are studying. This would help them indeed to recreate and experience the thoughts and 
feelings of the very people with whom they would like to identify. Otherwise their point of view 
could be suspected of being directed primarily against some traditions of their own culture, namely 
empiricism and pragmatism, and thus of actually being part of an internal western struggle rather 
than being the result of a real interest in the cultures they are defending. Such an attitude would 
seem just another manifestation of ‘Orientalism’. 

16 For the Greek text see Tischendorf-Amann 1910, 242-44. 
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They may well have been, or rather, they must have been the starting-point for 
its total concept, according to a well-known rhetorical device in school exercises 
(the so-called ethopoiia): what did a given person think or say when he/she found 
himself in these or those circumstances? Seen from this perspective the mosaic is a 
pictorial pendant of the ethopoiia." But the ethopoiia has been multiplied and in 
this way, too, dramatic tension has been created. It differs considerably from the 
kind of tension described above. A total uncertainty has been represented and this, 
too, is the secret of the mosaic’s fascination. Neither the public nor the players know 
what will happen the next instant. Only at the last moment has the protagonist 
decided what to say; the public does not know what he is saying exactly, nor how 
the authorities will react or how he is to save himself from the situation. What the 
public does know and can see is tantalizing. Not only Joseph is worried, all the actors 
on the scene seem uneasy, to say the least. Is Joseph a bad liar? Does he make the 
authorities suspect something? And what are their worries? Is the governor really 
presiding over this registration without having any inkling that things are not what 
they seem to be? Why should this high authority take the trouble to handle the 
interrogation of such poor and simple people himself? These are not idle questions 
for, from the perspective of the reader of the Protevangelium lacobi, we now find 
ourselves, not just in front of a pictorialized metaphor (which it is of course, too, see 
below), but in concrete dramatic circumstances, in a narrative which, apart from its 
metaphysical dimensions, is also meant to be more or less historically realistic. More 
or less because the artist as well as his sponsor and their spiritual advisers must have 
realized, albeit perhaps only vaguely, that there were some problems, and they must 
have decided they would represent what in their eyes made historical sense. The term 
‘metaphysical realism’ seems appropriate here. One of the problems is the location. 
For the creators of the mosaic cannot have thought that the governor of the province 
of Syria (who was stationed in Antioch) would have travelled throughout Judaea 
during the census, calling personally at every place. Byzantium's own bureaucratic 
tradition would have resisted such a thought. And it is no wonder that Luke avoided 
any clear statement on the subject. He puts the census forward as a reason for 
Mary and Joseph to go to Bethlehem, but that is all. A further complication is 
that, in contrast to Luke, the Protevangelium Iacobi has it that Jesus was born 
in a field three miles before his parents reached Bethlehem, a tradition which was 
fairly generally accepted, for example by Metochites' friend Nikephoros Kallistos 
Xanthopoulos.!5 According to the same tradition, Mary and Joseph traveled via 
Jerusalem, which, from a geographical viewpoint, certainly makes sense. In the 
sixth century, one even tried to transport the stone on which Mary supposedly had 
rested during the journey to Bethlehem to Constantinople.!? Having arrived at this 
stage of our investigation, we may well become suspicious of the identity of the 
Roman governor himself. 

It has been noticed that the model for this figure was supplied by the image 
of Herod to be seen in the other lunettes, but no-one doubted that the figure had 


l7 See in general Maguire 1981. 

18 Tischendorff-Amann 1910, 244-48. Xanthopoulos, Church History, PG 145, col. 666 D-668 A. 
On Xanthopoulos, see also below. 

19 Tischendorff-Amann 1910, see commentary pp. 245-47. 
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to represent Cyrenius. However, I wonder whether an allusion to Herod himself 
might have been meant. The Protevangelium Iacobi makes no mention of Cyrenius 
at all but follows another, very ancient, tradition in which the Emperor Augustus 
decrees the registration, not of the whole oikoumene, but only of the inhabitants 
of Bethlehem in Judaea. One may wonder why the Emperor should have been 
interested in such a modest affair and it seems that some copyists have also felt this 
incongruency, for several manuscripts of the Protevangelium Iacobi have substituted 
King Herod for the Emperor Augustus. Naturally they thought the King of Judaea 
had more urgent reasons than the Emperor for wishing to have exact information 
on the inhabitants of Bethlehem.?° 

The inscriptions which accompany the Chora's mosaic of the Enrollment, as 
well as those of the two preceding scenes - the Dream of Joseph and the Journey to 
Bethlehem on the northern wall of the outer narthex -, quote the text of Luke in 
such a way as to omit both Caesar Augustus and Cyrenius, thus not contradicting 
the apocryphal tradition described. These inscriptions accentuate the royal lineage 
of Joseph, which is exactly the point in which Herod, obsessed with fear of rivals for 
his throne, would be interested. The Dream of Joseph is inscribed with the words 
of the angel appearing to him (Matth. 1:20): 


Behold! an angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, saying, Joseph, 
thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary, thy wife: for that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. 


Then follows the Journey to Bethlehem with the inscription (Luke 2:4): 


and Joseph too went up from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into dara 
unto the city of David which is called Bethlehem, 


this verse being continued in the inscription above the Enrollment: 


because he was of the house and lineage of David, to be registered with Mary, his 
espoused wife, being great with child. 


Knowledge of the preceding verses, Luke 2:1-3, which describe the decree of Caesar 
Augustus and mention Cyrenius, governor of Syria, is, of course, implied but the 
absence of the verses in which their names figure left room for the artist as well as 
the beholders to associate the mosaic with more than one tradition. The enthroned 
figure, an embodiment of Roman authority, could thus be associated with more than 
one person. The reign of King Herod, formally a Roman vassal, could, no less than 
the administration of Cyrenius, be considered as a clear manifestation of Roman 
power. As Herod wears different cloths and headgear in every scene in the Chora, 
and his face is also treated with some variation (Figs. 17-19), I think it highly 
probable that the artist meant to represent him in the scene of the Enrollment, too 
- with the approval, evidently, of his patron. In this way, a concordance of parallel 


20 Ibid., commentary pp. 243-44. 
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or even conflicting traditions, one of the main characteristics of the way of thinking 
of medieval man, could be achieved. 

On reflection, one has to concede to Nelson (1999, 60) that the impressive secre- 
tary at the privileged centre of the scene ‘is special’ indeed. Could he perhaps rep- 
resent Cyrenius himself? The artist would then have combined Herod and Cyrenius 
in one picture, Herod enthroned, Cyrenius registering, both together representing 
the Roman Empire. That would be a scene suggested by the apocryphal tradition, 
blended with historical ‘reality’ as presented in Luke’s Gospel. Would the beholders 
have thought this a strange picture? Or would it in fact reflect their idea of how 
things could have happened? 


IV 

To answer this question we have to consult the texts which Metochites and his 
contemporaries had at their disposal. We may be certain that the more educated 
among the public were well aware of the gradual merging of Jewish and Roman 
history. Their vision was, of course, stamped by Christian ideology and their knowl- 
edge and comprehension was accordingly dulled and limited. Historical narrative 
was not only offered by the Gospels and the Protevangelium Iacobi, but also by the 
elaborate vitae of the Virgin Mary from a later epoch, for example those composed 
by Maximus Confessor, Symeon the Metaphrast and John Geometres.?! Those who 
did not feel content with the historical information in these texts which is indeed 
rather confused, could consult extracts from the ancients or the ancient authors 
themselves. Eusebius! Church History was very authoritative, as was the work of 
Flavius Josephus, a provider of additional information on Jewish and Roman history, 
who was generously quoted by Eusebius. It seems most Byzantines were satisfied 
with the simpler and more succinct accounts, for though Eusebius and Josephus 
were known and read throughout the Byzantine epoch, we find them but sparingly 
quoted. This picture, however, changes at the end of the thirteenth century. His- 
torical interest and consciousness increased considerably after the events of 1204. 
While many rediscovered classical Greece and others, such as Metochites, accen- 
tuated the tradition of the Roman and Christian Empire, the growing historical 
consciousness is also reflected in renewed interest in the rise and development of 
Christendom itself, as appears from the very learned work of the priest and scholar 
Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos. Born c. 1255, an older friend and protégé of 
'Theodore Metochites, he wrote his Church History simultaneously with the creation 
of the Chora's mosaics.?? Though the main source is Eusebius, it is a heterogeneous 


21 Maximus’ text (if it is indeed his, which seems likely) is only preserved in a Georgian version, 
recently edited with intro. and transl. by Van Esbroeck 1986. The Virgin's Life by Symeon the 
Metaphrast is to be found in LatySev 1912, 347-76. The authentic text of Symeon as edited by 
LatySev has to be distinguished from the text in Migne, PG 115, who printed excerpts from a version 
by Niketas of Herakleia. Of Geometres' Vita only the final part has been edited, see Wenger 1953. 
Homilies also sometimes contained historical elements. The Homilies on the Virgin's Life by the 
monk James ('Kokkinobaphes!) or those by Nikephoros Gregoras stop before the birth of Christ 
and have no direct bearing on our subject. See in general BHG III, Appendices 111 (Maria Deipara) 
and VII (Orationes et homiliae de festis Christi). 

22 To be more precise: Xanthopoulos wrote its introduction with dedication to the Emperor An- 
dronicus I1 (1282-1328) after 1317, as he praises Andronicus for the restoration of the Hagia Sophia 
and his care for other churches (PG 145, col. 581 D, 584 D, see Gentz 1966, 20). But he will have 
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compilation of all kinds of texts and sources, selected and brought together with the 
aim of providing one comprehensive narrative, through which the threads of many 
different sub-stories are run and interwoven. Xanthopoulos had the ambition to 
melt together history, theology, hagiographical texts, ecclesiastical and other source 
material - among other things extracts from painter’s manuals - in such a way as 
to create a stylistically and spiritually unified text, succinct, reader-friendly and 
orthodox. To this end he had to do some rearranging and rewriting and he also 
added short meditations and commentaries of his own (see Gentz 1966, 4-19). 

The chapters which concern us here are an amalgam of Eusebius, Josephus, the 
Gospels and the Apocrypha, with additions of unknown provenance. They have 
much in common with previous vitae of the Virgin, but differ from them on several 
points. Xanthopoulos opens his account of Christ’s birth with a survey of Jewish 
history (Book I, ch. 6, PG 145, col. ?-651), concise from Abraham to the Maccabees, 
detailed from there to Herod. Ending the chapter with the prophecy of Genesis 49, 10 
A ruler shall not fail from Judah nor a leader from his loins until he comes for whom 
it is reserved and who is the expectation of the Gentiles, he explains that the terms 
of the prediction were clearly fulfilled in the time of Herod, the first non-native king 
of the Jews. The following chapters (7-8) deal with the apocryphal stories about 
the Virgin’s birth, life and marriage to Joseph, ending with the Annunciation and 
Joseph’s Dream. It is clear that Xanthopoulos considers the Apocrypha as reliable 
as the synoptic Gospels. Jewish history is resumed in chapter 9, where the prophecy 
of Genesis 49:10 is now more fully explained. 


Here is clearly meant our Saviour, writes Xanthopoulos (col.656 D), for He came 
exactly in the time when the Jewish rulers got subjected to the Romans and came 
to fail and had to submit to the Roman scepter. Brought by them under the yoke 
of servitude they were forced to pay tributes and so did take place at the same 
time that first census and the advent of the Christ. For it was fitting that the 
descent of the heavenly Emperor was accompanied by the rendering of service of 
the rulers of this world [to the terrestrial Emperor]. 


The four different terms Xanthopoulos uses to indicate the political decline of the 
Jewish nation must not be seen as only rhetoric. They serve rather, I think, to 
make clear that we have to do, not with a single event, but with a historical process 
whose different stages they characterize. And Xanthopoulos sets out to expound 
them: the appearance of the foreigner Antipater, Herod's father, on the scene, his 
role in internal Jewish conflicts and the way in which the rising political fortunes 
of both Antipater and Herod benefited from collaboration with the expanding Ro- 
man imperium. He recalls the most important stages of this partnership in crime: 
Pompey's subjugation of the Jewish nation, the deportation of King Aristobulus 
to Rome and Antipater being entrusted with the administration of Palestine. After 
Antipater's murder and the capture by the Parthians of his political friend, the high 
priest Hyrkanos (brother of Aristobulus), Herod assumed power in Palestine. He was 


begun his work several, perhaps many, years before. Metochites addressed one of his more cheerful 
poems to Xanthopoulos, in which he praised the erudition of his friend, without neglecting, to put 
it very mildly, his own merits, see my Théodore Métochite 1987, 145-47. 
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supported by the Romans because he offered their generals large sums of money 
and promised to obey all their orders. After having changed his alliance with Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra for friendship with Caesar Augustus, Herod visited Rome 
and was officially proclaimed King of Judaea by Caesar Augustus, who had himself 
been made Emperor of the Romans by the Senate. From this moment, Xanthopoulos 
concludes, all formal conditions for fulfillment of the prophecy were there. Herod, 
hated by the Jews for his foreign descent as well as his criminal character, abused 
his authority in a terrible manner, murdering and persecuting indiscriminately. Two 
particular misdeeds throw light on his personality and attitude toward the Jews. 
Embarrassed by his own base and foreign birth, he gave the order to burn the public 
records of the Jewish tribes. He thought in his madness that those who had been 
glorified in them would no longer be able to establish where their family came from. 
From the same motives, he no longer gave the function of high priest to those of 
ancient race, but offered it to whoever was willing to pay annual sums for it. 

With this resumé the scene is set for the decree of Caesar Augustus. Xanthopou- 
los explains that Joseph had moved in the past to Nazareth because of the contin- 
uous warfare and now, obeying the Emperor's decree, had to return to Bethlehem 
in Judaea, the city of his progenitor, David. Warfare having ceased and the monar- 
chy having been established, traveling had again become possible. This monarchy's 
peace, however, proved to have a down side. Following the orthodox tradition and 
chronology as expressed in Eusebius, Xanthopoulos identifies Luke’s ‘first census, 
held when Cyrenius was governor of Syria’ with the census mentioned in Acts 5:37 
and with the ‘heavy census! recorded by Josephus (Antiquitates, XVIII, 1) whom he 
quotes (col. 661 A-C): 


Quirinius, one of those called to the Senate, who had filled the other offices 
and passed through all of them to become Consul, and was otherwise of high 


rank, reached Syria with a small staff, having been sent by Caesar as a judge 
(OtxotoOÓótnc) and as a valuer of their properties. 


And a little later: 

And Judas, the Gaulonite, of the city called Gamala, took with him Zadok, a 
Pharisee, and instigated a revolt, saying that the valuation led to nothing but 
plain slavery and they called to the people to rally for liberty. 

And in the second book of the Jewish Wars he writes concerning the same man: 
At this time a Galilean called Judas incited the inhabitants to revolt, calling them 
cowards to suffer the payment of tribute to the Romans and to endure mortal 
masters instead of serving God. 


Our Luke, writing in the Acts of the Apostles, agrees with this: 


after this man arose Judas the Galilean, in the days of the census, and led away 
the people following him and he perished and all who obeyed him were scattered. 
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To prepare his readers definitely for Christ’s birth, Xanthopoulos needs yet another 
chapter, dealing with Joseph’s and Mary’s genealogies. He presents an abridged ver- 
sion of the detailed letter of the chronicler Julius Africanus on the issue, transmitted 
by Eusebius. It is this source which had supplied him with the story of Herod’s de- 
struction of the public archives and he found it important enough to preserve this 
element even in an abridged version of the piece. The reader, who is thus confronted 
with it for the second time, is assured that, in spite of Herod’s destructive deed, 
the human relatives of the Saviour were able to hand down their family tradition in 
a reliable way because they were among those few who had been careful and kept 
their own personal records, copied from the originals or from memory. 

The story of the Nativity itself and its aftermath need not detain us here. Xan- 
thopoulos’ intention is clear: Jewish history comes to an end, Roman (imperial) 
history begins, and the change is marked by Cyrenius’ making new public records 
replacing the ones burnt by Herod. Xanthopoulos’ historical account is succinct but 
clear. However, when his narrative reaches the census, the impression his story con- 
veys is rather blurred. One wonders about the relation between Herod and Cyrenius. 
While earlier authors had either minimized Herod's role in Roman administration 
(Maximus) or had simply omitted the figure of Cyrenius (the Metaphrast),?? Xan- 
thopoulos gives both an important place in his narrative but does not stop to think 
it through. How could Herod tolerate direct Roman involvement in the administra- 
tion, precisely on the issue of the records, which he thought he had settled nicely? 
And who was doing what? Was Cyrenius ‘only’ doing the registration and valuing, 
and is it Herod who was responsible for the tax-collecting itself, and does he af- 
terwards have to hand over the money to the Romans, paying his tribute to the 
emperor? Or has everything been managed by the Romans, as Maximus thought? 
Is the revolt of the Jews only directed against Cyrenius and his 'small staff! or also 
against the king himself? 

Xanthopoulos is of course unable to relate a coherent story because the tradition, 
as expressed in Eusebius, has led him astray. In fact, Herod had died in 4 B.C. and 
Cyrenius governed Syria not during his reign but only later, beginning in A.D. 6-7. 
His governorship was a turning-point in the history of Judaea, marking as it did 
the formal annexation of this province (between 4 B.C. and A.D. 6 governed by 


23 See the translation in Van Esbroeck 1986, 49-50. Maximus affirms Herod had the name of king 
but could not do anything without orders from the Roman Emperor, as proven by the decree of 
Augustus and the Evangelist's words on Cyrenius. All the inhabitants of Judaea were registered 
as slaves and then a Roman governor was appointed, as the Evangelist says: ‘This registration was 
the first in the kingdom of Syria of Quirinius.’ From that moment on the chiefs, the judges and 
the soldiers were all Romans. After Herod's death, Maximus continues, the servitude of the Jewish 
kings became even more severe. The Emperor gave the kingship to whomever he pleased, but 
these kings no longer had any real power. This also explains how, later on, while Pilate was chief, 
Archelaos could be king and another Herod tetrarch, the man who, when staying temporarily in 
Jerusalem, handed Christ over to the Jews to be crucified. Maximus, while only touching on the 
role of Cyrenius, sees the historical problem (and claims also to have solved it) but his argument 
is simultaneously full of errors and very confused. It is no wonder that Symeon the Metaphrast 
dropped it altogether, as well as the whole figure of Cyrenius (see Latysev 1912, 354, who shows 
that the short sentence on Cyrenius was inserted by Niketas of Herakleia). Symeon kept some 
of its elements, though: how (‘a philologist might ask’) was it possible for Archelaos to reign in 
Judaea, just when Pontius Pilate was governor? (LatySev 1912, 362). Xanthopoulos, on the other 
hand, points out that Pilate succeeded only much later to the procuratorship of Judaea (col. 681). 
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Herod’s son, the Tetrarch Archelaos) to the Roman Empire, which began with the 
well-known ‘heavy census’ described by Josephus (and alluded to in Acts 5:37). It 
is only natural that Eusebius, after having falsely identified Luke’s ‘first census’ 
with this one, does not go on to explain how to imagine the concrete organization 
of such a registration by Roman officials in a client kingdom. Until modern times, 
believers did not question Luke’s statement on the Augustean census. They did not 
see the problem. And Xanthopoulos too, identifying, in the footsteps of Eusebius, 
Luke's ‘first census’ with Josephus’ ‘heavy census’, leaves it at that. However, as 
a consequence of the nature and structure of his narrative, more than with earlier 
accounts, the reader is left with a very confused impression of the actual political 
and administrative situation in Judaea. 

Many modern Bible commentators, unwilling to abandon Luke's statement with 
regard to the Augustean census, but admitting that it is in its traditional interpre- 
tation historically untenable, have pleaded for a different interpretation of the verse 
in question: ‘This registration happened before Cyrenius became governor of Syria’, 
a remark which in view of the above has to be understood as a clarifying aside, 
inserted by Luke in order to distinguish this registration from the census in years 
6-7, referred to in Acts, of which Luke is considered to be the author. The reference 
would then be to an otherwise unattested registration, supposed to have been un- 
dertaken by Herod under Roman direction, as part of a co-ordinated empire-wide 
general census policy of Augustus, without far-reaching Roman fiscal interference. 
Such a census would explain Luke's statement and be in harmony with the rest of 
his story about Herod, as well as with the actual historical situation.?* Though such 
considerations were of course far from Xanthopoulos, I refer to them because they 
help us to understand why it was inevitable for him to present us with the muddy 
picture described above. He was simply following the hallowed tradition, without 
noticing how his narrative contributed to accentuating its historically problematic 
character. It is precisely this problematic character, in my opinion, which is reflected 
in the Chora's Enrollment for Taxation. Once the idea was born to visualize the 
Augustean census as a concrete historical event, carried out by the political pro- 
tagonists mentioned in sacred literature, it was inevitable that the resulting picture 
would reflect the diffuse image of Roman authority in Herod's Judaea as handed 
down in tradition. 

But however inconsistent the mosaic of the Enrollment may be in rendering 
imperial power and competences, there cannot be any doubt at all, in my opinion, 
that these particular representatives of terrestrial authority, as they are captured 


24 See the argument by Nolland (1989, 94-96 and 99-104), who follows an apologetic interpreta- 
tion, frequently represented in the modern discussion and meant to save Luke from chronological 
and other errors (or worse). See for a famous example Ramsay 1898, 229-83. According to this 
interpretation the object of Luke’s remark on the xpwtn àroÿpapñ was to distinguish it from the 
census undertaken by Quirinius in A.D. 6-7, when he was governor of Syria. Other representatives 
of this school have suggested an earlier governorship for Quirinius (quod non) or some other official 
function for him by virtue of which he might have undertaken the census (see Plummer 1901, 47- 
51). Van Esbroeck 1986, 49-50, note 47 follows this tradition too. Less apologetic is Bovon 1991, 
117-19. There is an ocean of critical historical literature on Quirinius and the Judaean Census, 
started by D.F. Strauss in 1835, see the very useful bibliography in Nolland (1989, 94-96). A full 
treatment is to be found in Schürer 1973-87, 399-427. See for a recent study, in the light of the 
recently published documents from the Judaean Desert, Cotton 1999. 
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and immortalized by the artist, are playing the evil role traditionally ascribed to 
them. Herod is thinking evil thoughts, beset with fear, not yet knowing what the 
Magi, the priests and the scribes will tell him later, but in any case suspicious of all 
those presenting themselves to be entered into the new registers — registers which 
would not have been made if he had had any say in the matter. As for Cyrenius, he is 
doing more than just his duty as a Roman official. He symbolizes the ‘heavy census', 
described in Josephus and confirmed in Acts, and all the terrible things resulting 
from it: popular despair and revolt cruelly suppressed by Roman despotism. The 
scene cannot but evoke Cyrenius’ bad reputation, whether one prefers to identify 
him with the scribe in the centre of the scene or with the regal figure to the left. 

It seems to me highly improbable that Metochites and his circle did not discuss 
the Chora's murals, among other things the Enrollment. We may also safely assume 
that Xanthopoulos’ contribution, adding as it did many details to the sacred text 
of the Gospels, would have been listened to with great attention. At any rate, this 
circle showed great interest in Roman history and its significance for the rise of 
Christendom. Metochites himself wrote two short pieces in which he dwelled on a 
well-known Eusebian point, which we also saw touched on by Xanthopoulos, namely 
the general peace and tranquillity brought about by the Roman monarchy. Meto- 
chites, however, did not deal with the census or travelling possibilities in Judaea or 
any other concrete topic, but celebrated in a general way Divine Providence which 
had created the Roman monarchy and the par romana as necessary conditions for 
the propagation of Christendom.?5 So his pieces do not really help us in getting 
closer to the specific meaning of the mosaic under consideration. The same applies 
to an unedited Christmas homily pronounced in the Chora by Nikephoros Gregoras, 
another of Metochites’ friends, whom he had appointed as the Chora's librarian for 
life. I would like to pay some attention to this text because it contains a digression 
on Roman history which is, for a homily, highly unusual, and shows us (though 
this was surely not the intention of the author) the ambivalence inherent in the par 
romana and the particular significance the idea could acquire, dependent on the 
circumstances of the moment. 

Gregoras wrote his homily several decades after the restoration of the Chora, 
in the years of the civil wars which raged in Byzantium after John Cantacuzene 
proclaimed himself emperor (1341). At first a staunch supporter of the usurper, 
who with Turkish help choked popular rebellion in blood, Gregoras was prepared to 
overlook his criminal actions (this is how he expressed it afterwards) and to justify 
his Turkish alliances (De Vries-van der Velden 1989, 117-47). In his Rhomaic History 


25 See his Miscellanea, ed. Ch.G. Müller-Th. Kiessling, Leipzig 1821, ch. 92 (pp. 587-91) and 109 
(pp. 717-22), see for the context my Théodore Métochite 1987, 166-67 and my essay ‘Exempla aus 
der griechischen Geschichte in Byzanz’ (in Sode-Takács 2001, 425-38). Metochites did not think 
much of the history of the Greek poleis, object of admiration in Byzantium since the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. Disapproving of the new trend, he looked at the ancient Greeks with 
Roman eyes: pitiable mini-states without any real historical importance, only saved from oblivion 
by magnificent historical writing. See my Théodore Métochite 1987, 199ff. Some Byzantinists still 
see in this thought ‘une profondeur inouie’ (as Mme de Staél said with regard to the Germans 
and their reaction to Goethe's Faust), witness the publication by Agapitos et. al. 1996, 13-15. It 
is regrettable that the authors in this regard follow the misapprehensions of the late H.G. Beck. 
It is to be hoped that they will complete the remaining part of the announced critical edition of 
the Miscellanea in a more scholarly spirit. 
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he celebrated Cantacuzene’s imperial qualities and went even so far as to imagine 
Turkish subservience to him. In a curious passage which does not seem to quite 
fit in with the context, he remarks that Cantacuzene’s authority with the Turks 
reminded him of the glorious times of the Roman Empire, when people belonging 
to countless nations (and he gives many examples) could peacefully travel all over 
its territory. One single decree, dispatched all over the world, was enough to shatter 
all human beings, to make them nearly die from terror and force them to conclude 
peacetreaties (XII, 7, Bonn pp. 598-99). This passage proves to be a quotation 
from à Christmas homily (Cod. Berol. Hamilton 453, f. 1-8) in which Gregoras 
sketches an outline of Roman history from Tarquinius to Augustus, touching on the 
institutional changes and the periods of internal strife, rebellions, wars with foreign 
enemies such as Hannibal and Antiochus, as well as the civil wars begun by Sulla 
and Pompey and ending with Caesar Augustus who, as an instrument of Divine 
providence, put a radical end to the general chaos and bloodshed. The ‘one, single 
decree’ proves to be Augustus’ decree to register the whole ozkoumene, which was 
accompanied by peace and justice — and terror (f. 2-4, see appendix). Written during 
the period of the Byzantine civil wars, Gregoras’ work shows the grotesque way 
in which the traditional ideology of the Christian Empire could be used for rather 
miserable party politics. While Gregoras’ craving for a ‘strong man’ clearly coloured 
his image of Roman monarchy, his notion of Roman peace and justice resulting from 
the menace of terrifying military power, was nevertheless essentially conventional. 
As God ruled mankind by inspiring the fear of Hell, an emperor governed his subjects 
through fear of imminent and very concrete punishment (Mango 1980, 219). Though 
a Christian emperor had, of course, also to distinguish himself by more positive, 
God-like, characteristics such as generosity and benevolence, it would be difficult 
to find a Byzantine author who was not convinced of the desirability of a good deal 
of fear as a necessary element of good government. 

As stated above, I cannot see how Gregoras’ general conception of Roman monar- 
chy and pax romana can help us in determining the specific meaning of the visualized 
Enrollment for Taxation, conceived as a more or less realistic event. In this respect 
the work of Xanthopoulos proves much more valuable. However, taking leave of the 
scene in terms of historical narrative and moving to another level of interpretation, 
we would do well to keep Gregoras' point of view in mind. 


V 

Terrifying indeed was the future event which theologians generally associated with 
the terrestrial census ordered by Caesar Augustus. Just as the terrestrial emperor 
saw fit to enroll all his subjects for taxation and valuation of their properties, the 
heavenly emperor will also one day carry out his own registration and e-valuation. 
And this evaluation, which will take place on the Day of Judgment, wil be just as 
accurate and ‘heavy’ as its terrestrial counterpart. 

Before considering this tradition in more detail, going back to Origen and Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus, I think it will be useful to mention a more down-to-earth expla- 
nation which also dates from the early Christian epoch and which kept its validity 
throughout the Byzantine period, but did not win the popularity of the allegorical 
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interpretation.?6 In this explanation, the census is simply seen in relation to the 
words of Jesus which I quoted earlier in this article (Luke 20:25, Matt. 22:21) Ren- 
der unto Caesar those things which are Caesar's and render unto God the things 
which be God's, and which confirm the duty of Christians to acknowledge secular 
authority and to obey the emperor's orders. This basic confirmation of the polit- 
ical system could easily get special political bias if explicitly applied to concrete 
persons or groups in society. I have found an example of such bias in the epistolar- 
ium of Isidore of Pelusion (died c. 435).27 This author wrote around 2000 letters, 
mostly short, in which he dealt with questions of Biblical exegesis on the basis of 
the literary-historical method, rejecting excessive allegorical interpretation. In ep. 
48 he answered the presbyter Epagathos, who had asked why the Lord, while yet 
being unborn in his Mother, was registered and later on paid taxes too: 


The Lord's registration while he was yet in the womb of his Mother and his 
paying taxes to Caesar commands us to submit to the authorities if there is no 
derogation from piety. Let us imitate this teaching of our Lord being born a poor 
man by divine dispensation and let us not refuse to pay taxes under the pretext 
of being poor. (PG 78, col. 211-12) 


It is interesting to see that the collections of commentaries on the Gospels have 
retained only the first sentence of Isidore’s answer to Epagathos.28 But it is the 
allegorical explanation with which Byzantine believers, throughout the centuries, 
were mostly confronted. As the establishment of Augustean monarchy announced 
the victory of monotheism and the future reign of the heavenly emperor, the terres- 
trial census is basically interpreted as a prefiguration of the spontaneous submission 
of all people to Christ and the inscription of the true believers as ‘citizens’ of the 
kingdom of heaven. The terrestrial census stands in this view for the ultimate hu- 
miliation which Christ was prepared to undergo. He had to be officially registered 
as one of the emperor’s subjects (SotAot) in order to free them spiritually. They re- 
mained the emperor's subjects in the material sense of the word, but had now also 
the possibility to become free citizens of the celestial kingdom which is called their 
‘homecountry’, a metaphor originally used by Paul (Heb. 12:22) and imitated very 
frequently by later authors, particularly in hagiographical literature. The journey 
of Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem may also be seen in this light: they returned not 
only to their terrestrial homecity, but also to their spiritual one. And not only they, 
but all people were called up to return and to go up to the place of their celestial 
origins from which they had been chased away, and to register to pay spiritual taxes 
to the heavenly Lord in the form of piety and good works. 

A competent preacher could vary endlessly on this basic theme, for example on 
the many different forms of spiritual taxes. But the central point of the metaphor, 
which would most impress an audiance, was the terrifying parallel which could be 


26 We need not be afraid of over-interpretation. Just like his western fellow Christians, the Byzan- 
tine beholder preferred multi-level metaphors to simple allegory and *were happy to hold in dy- 
namic tension several levels of meaning simultaneously! (Taft 1980-81, 74). See also Brubaker 
1999, XvII-XVIII. 

?7 With the help of Krikones 1973. 

28 See Catenae in Evangelia S. Lucae et S. Ioannis, ed. J. A. Cramer, p. 19. 
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drawn between terrestrial and celestial tribunals and the connection seen with the 
legal documents mentioned in the Apocalypse. We may see the link firstly made in 
Origen's Homily XI in Lucam (GCS, vol. 9, p. 82), where we read that the unborn 


Christ had to be included in the census of the whole oikoumene in order to 
sanctify those who were registered together with him, to transpose this registration 
into ‘the Book of Life’ and to inscribe in heaven the names of those who were 
registered together with Him and those who believed in Him. 


The idea of the divine book-keeping of human deeds has very ancient roots in 
oriental religions (Koep 1952, passim). Jewish tradition added a particular form 
of it, the list of names God keeps of His chosen. The names of evildoers will be 
crossed out (Ps. 69:29) and on the Day of Judgment only those whose names are 
recorded will be saved (Dan. 12:1). These lists have also to be understood as spiritual 
parallels of the actual civil registers which had taken the specifically Jewish form 
of genealogies. Several variations on the idea may be found in the New Testament, 
particularly in the Apocalypse, where mention is made of the 'Book with seven 
seals’ (Rev. 5:1), and of several other books which will be opened on the Day 
of Judgment, notably the ‘Book of Works’ and the ‘Book of Life’ (Rev. 20:12). 
On that occasion Christ will proclaim the 'citizens of heaven’. The ‘Book of Life’ 
which contains their names was often called the ‘Book of the Living’ in Christian 
theological literature. It should be borne in mind that the famous, highly dramatical 
scene of the Chora's Last Judgment shows a variety of scrolls and books inspired 
by the passage of the Apocalypse just mentioned. Two archangels, distinguished 
from the others by their imperial dress and standing on either side of the Deesis, 
each hold an open Book, and on the throne of the Etimasia below Christ a Book is 
placed as well. Undoubtedly all these books have to be explained as manifestations 
of the ‘Book of Life’ or ‘Book of the Living’ and it was this Book which determined 
whether Metochites and his friends and relations or any other believer would get 
a place in the Xwpa t&v Cwvtwv, the ‘Land of the Living’. As mentioned above, 
the thus inscribed mosaics show us a Christ Pantocrator and a kneeling Metochites 
presenting the Chora to the Enthroned Christ, and I think it highly probable that 
the Book which Christ is holding in these images is also meant to represent not the 
Bible but the ‘Book of the Living’. 

Just like Origen, later Church Fathers, in Greek and Latin, were happy to relate 
the ‘Book of the Living’ to the civil registers supposedly made during the Augustean 
census (Koep 1952, 70ff). This was, however, a very general metaphor. True, it 
meant that all inhabitants of the ozkoumene were invited to submit to Christ, and in 
this sense were ‘sanctified’, in Origen’s words, repeated by many later writers,?? not, 
however, that they were automatically and unconditionally accepted. It was only 
the beginning of the process of becoming a Christian and getting the chance to be 
saved. Strictly speaking, there were three possibilities to get one's name entered into 
the Book. One could belong to God's elect or distinguish oneself by extraordinary 
achievements, but the average believer would have needed baptism. Once baptized, 


?9 For example, by Theophylact of Ochrid in his commentary on Luke (PG 123, col. 721 C). 
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one could think with good reason that one had been registered in the Book of 
the Living. This was, to adopt the formulation of Tertullianus, the ‘Dei Census’. 
However, the great difficulty was to remain inscribed, and in the course of time 
a further analogy was drawn, viz. between enrollment in baptismal registers and 
Roman citizenship, both obtained as a gift and to be kept by merit. Also part of 
the pile of papers at Christ's disposal on the Day of Judgment was the tò x«a0’ 
Nav xeıpöypagov alluded to by Paul in Col. 2:14. This so-called Cheirograph has 
to be understood as an allusion to the contract with Satan once signed by Adam 
(the *bond of Adam') and it was related by theologians to the Book of Works and 
the Book of the Living. The Cheirograph is, in principle, blotted out by baptism, 
but renewed sinning re-establishes it and the sinner may well fear being struck from 
the Book of the Living. In hymns, Christ is frequently implored by believers to save 
them on the Day of Judgment by tearing up the Cheirograph and inscribing them 
in the Book of the Living (see, e.g., the Akathistos hymn and the hymns of John 
Mauropous). 

This whole complex of hidden meanings and references was kept alive in Byzan- 
tine consciousness in various ways. A special role may, however, be ascribed to 
Gregory of Nazianzus’ popular and influential Christmas homily To Julian the Taz- 
Collector, one of the so-called ‘Liturgical Homilies’ which are a selection of the 45 
homilies Gregory wrote. This selection was made during a long process which was 
completed by the tenth century. Evidently, the need arose for a separate edition to 
be used in liturgy; the earliest extant manuscripts date from the eleventh century. 
In Byzantine literature, Gregory was alluded to as the Theologian. Moreover, he 
was a favourite author of Metochites himself, who composed an eulogy to him. The 
homily To Julian the Taz-Collector used to be read every year on 24 December?? 
and we may safely assume this was also the case in the Chora. Given Julian's pro- 
fessional activities, one need not doubt that Metochites will have felt Gregory's 
admonishments were addressed to himself, at least while he was listening to them 
or reading them. That he did not act on them is quite another matter, though it 
may have contributed to some feeling of uneasiness on his part about his chances 
of being saved, as appears from his poetry.?! 

Written for Gregory's friend Julian, who had asked him for a rhetorical show- 
piece, and celebrating the birth of Christ, the homily calls on all people to imitate 


30 According to Galavaris 1969, 11, who follows Ehrhard on this point, the date of reading was 
20 December, but see the recent investigation by Véronique Somers-Auwers of the manuscript 
tradition of Gregory's liturgical homilies in BZ 95, 102-35 (here p. 128). Most mss indicate 24 
December (and this is in accordance with the testimonies of the Typica of the monasteries of the 
Theotokos Evergetis in Constantinople and of the Saint-Saviour in Messina), one ms. mentions 
23December, another one the Sunday before the Nativity. 

31 Metochites’ fear of the Last Judgment was considerably assuaged by his efforts on behalf of the 
Chora and its inhabitants and by his belief that Christ, in his philanthropy, would not refuse his 
compassion to a sincere repentant. After being ousted from power in 1328, he consoled himself with 
the thought that paying some penalty already in this life had its advantages, 'for it is quite clear 
that the retribution there will be somehow milder on account of this preceding misery’ (Poem XVIII, 
in Theodore Metochites's Poems ‘To Himself ', in Featherstone 2000, 96-97). For my argument on 
the magic character of Metochites' religious ideas, fully confirmed by Featherstone's edition, see 
my Théodore Métochite 1987, 93-98. Metochites was not the only one to believe in an arithmetical 
approach to the doctrine of the salvation of the soul, the same idea is to be found in other writers, 
for example the theologian Gregory Palamas, see my Elite byzantine 1989, 201. 
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in their own way the example set by the Magi in adoring the new-born King and 
offering him costly gifts, to be understood as spiritual offerings. After having elab- 
orated upon this theme, Gregory makes an appeal to Julian to show himself as a 
just and mild administrator: 


You who are the registrar of our taxes, carry out the registration in justice (...), 
treat my people with piety and humanity and show respect, if for nothing else, 
for the fact that our Saviour too was born during such a registration (...). This 
circumstance teaches to those who are entrusted with this kind of functions that, 
in the highest echelons of the administration, God always participates. It was to 
rouse the fear of the tax registrars that he just then assumed flesh and mized with 
mankind. Should’t we imitate the benevolence of the Lord? Shouldn’t we treat our 
fellow-servants with softness, that we will find the Lord similarly disposed towards 
us and measuring us as we have measured? Shouldn't we save our souls? That 
free people find themselves in servitude must suffice! The gap between human 
beings made of the same stuff, so huge that one part rules, the other part is 
being ruled, that one part imposes tares, the other part is being registered for 
it, that one part is allowed to do wrong and cause harm, the other part has 
to implore and agonize in trying to ward off the harm - that gap should really 
suffice. Do not make the yoke still heavier, do not increase the punishment for 
the original sin! (...) There will be another registration and another registrar. I 
suppose you have heard of the Book of the Living and of the Book of those who 
will not be saved. We will all be inscribed in them, or, more exactly, we have 
already been inscribed according to the merit of our conduct in life. By God's 
Finger we all have been inscribed and the Book will be opened to us on the Day 
of the Apocalyps (...). The great and the small, Emperor and subject, registrar 
and registered, all are in the Book, the splendour is near. I will not dwell on this 
disagreeable subject but tell you only that as you register, you will be registered. 
Get yourself a better record by treating us with mildness and humanity!?? 


Considering that the well-known' taxation scenes which illustrate Gregory's homily 
in the liturgical editions, and which seem to have been suggested by actual taxation 
practices,3? do not resemble the Chora's Enrollment at all. I am inclined to think 
that, rather than relating the mosaic to a conventional taxation scene as might 
be witnessed in daily life, the Byzantine beholder will have got the more general 
impression of a tribunal. A glance at the miniatures illustrating Gregory's Funeral 
Oration on Basil the Great (read on 1 January) and representing Basil's Trial before 
the prefect (during the reign of Valens) confirms this impression.*4 Viewed in this 


32 PG 35, col. 1058 A, D, 1060 A-B, 1061 A-B. See also Gregory’s Hom. 38 (On the Nativity, read 
on 25 December), Pc 36, col. 329 D, with the commentary by Niketas of Herakleia in PG 127, col. 
1207 A; Gregory’s Theological Poems, PG 37, col. 959 and a poem addressed to Julian, with the 
same message as the homily addressed to him, PG 37, col. 1477-79. 

33 See Galavaris 1969, 42-44, figs. 9, 46, 361, 413, 460. In the famous deluxe manuscript Par. gr. 
510 (ca 880), this homily is accompanied by scenes devoted to its theme of spiritual sacrifice and 
offering. No visual attention, and thus comment, is paid here to the homily's concrete passages on 
actual taxation, a choice which is in itself interesting. See Brubaker 1999, 62-70. 

34 Galavaris 1969, 127-28, figs. 153, 157. 
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perspective, the confrontation between the pregnant Virgin Mary and the ‘Roman 
governor! will undoubtedly have been felt as a prefiguration of Christ's own trial. 
His appearance, according to Luke, before Pontius Pilate as well as before Herod 
(Antipas), Tetrarch of Galilea, staying temporarily in Jerusalem (Luke 23:1-25), 
will also have contributed to linking the two scenes. And the sword on which the 
Virgin Mary is fixing her eyes will certainly have been understood as an allusion to 
the aged Symeon's prophecy in Luke 2:35, paraphrased by Xanthopoulos, 


that one day, on His [Christ/s] account, a sword of anguish would pierce the 
Virgin’s soul.35 


At any rate, the Enrollment for Taxation represents an unmistakeable metaphor of 
the Last Judgment, and thus the figure of the Roman governor assumes yet another 
dimension. It is not only Cyrenius or Herod, it is also, and probably primarily, 
Caesar Augustus the earthly Emperor himself who is confronted with the unborn 
Christ, the heavenly Emperor. The suggestions of imperial status revealed by the 
figure of the Roman governor are vague enough to enable the beholder to associate 
them with delegated imperial authority and its representatives, but also strong 
enough to lead the Byzantine beholder finally and inevitably to the identification 
with the Emperor himself. The diffuse image of imperial authority is not only the 
result of historical naivety, but also, on another level, the result of a deliberate 
concept, intended to evoke a wide range of thoughts in connection with the story 
represented. 

Two tribunals are being represented. The terrestrial registers, made by the impe- 
rial scribe, while alluding to the lists of Christ's ancestors depicted in an unusually 
rich manner in the two domes of the Chora's inner narthex (Underwood 1966, vol. 
1, 49-57), also refer to the Books mentioned in the Apocalypse and depicted in 
the Chora's Last Judgment. The red cords which are wound around the swords of 
the military officers echo the rope which is to be seen around the necks of several 
condemned souls in the scene of the Weighing of Souls (Fig. 20). It binds them to- 
gether while they are being conducted by black devils into the lake of fire. Moreover, 
the head of the visible tribunal is registering without knowing that he has already 
been registered himself - in the Book of those who will not be saved. He is carrying 
out his census but, unlike his subjects, he is not included in the alternative census, 
simultaneously being carried out by his invisible but highly present antagonist. In a 
Christmas homily, pronounced in c. 1350 when he was metropolitan of Thessaloniki, 
Gregory Palamas makes this point very clear to his audience: 


And - oh, what a wonder! - not only did He, who was of the same nature as the 
Father in the highest, by his birth assume our low nature, not only did he endure 
the most extreme poverty by being born in a cave, but he was also prepared, 


35 PG 145, col. 668 D. Cf Symeon the Metaphrast (LatySev 1912, 357): [Ide òè xoi Anpüñaetai aot, 
tQ QtÀoAóYo axpoatyH, tò: “Kat cod de abtiig thv buynv drerevdoetar porpata’; ti mote Kpa thv poupaiav 
ta trjv broAnrtéov, Ņ thy &rorBodrlav, tov cxavdartanov, tO TEIPATTPLOV, &mep Ev tH xato@ toU otavpod 
thv «trs Si7AGe duyiv. See also the commentary by Michael Psellos, in a homily on the Crucifixion, 
ed. P.Gautier in REB 49 (1991) 5-66, here p. 52. 
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directly from the beginning, when he was still an unborn babe, to accept the utter 
condemnation of our nature, being assigned to the servants of him who was, 
according to nature, the lord of all and being registered together with them. By 
this he did not make servitude less honourable than lordship, on the contrary, he 
showed the servants were more honourable than him who was then the earthly 
lord (at least if they would be willing to enjoy and understand the greatness of 
the grace shoum to them) because he who seemed then to be the lord of the earth 
was not registered together with the emperor of heavens, only all the subjects; 
and among these was not numbered the earthly lord, but the celestial one.*® 


Why should Palamas have stressed this point so much? Wasn’t it obvious that 
Caesar Augustus would not belong to the ranks of the saved? While there could not 
be any doubt at all about the final fate of the Herods and the Cyrenii of this world, 
some might have dared to wonder whether the Emperor Augustus really deserved 
eternal damnation. He was admittedly no philosopher, like Plato and Socrates, who 
could be interpreted in a Christian way and for whose souls there might be some 
hope, despite their being born before the Christian era. But his political merits were 
considerable and could, just like some ideas of the Greek philosophers, be placed in 
a Christian context. The wish to save Augustus’ soul may have been at the basis of 
the legend of his reaction after an encounter he had at the very end of his life, with 
the Apollonian Pythia at Delphoi. According to this story the prophetess gave him 
the following oracle: 


A Hebrew child, ruling as God over the blessed ones, bids me abandon this abode 
and return to Hades. So depart from our precincts. 


Back in Rome, Augustus had an enormous altar raised on the Capitol, inscribed in 
Latin: 


This is the altar of the first-born God. 


This story, to be found in Malalas (X, 5), Suidas (s.v. Aöyouotog) and several 
chroniclers,?? is repeated by Xanthopoulos in his Church History (col. 682 D-84 A). 
He gives no commentary, but the least one can say is that he, too, apparently found 
it interesting enough to incorporate it into his account. It is not impossible that the 
matter was a topic of conversation in the circle around Metochites, and the words of 
Palamas (who, as a young man, had been introduced to Metochites) might then be 
seen as a reminiscence of this discussion. Further than this hypothesis one cannot 
go, but the conspicuous way in which Palamas accentuates the almost self-evident 
non-registration of the earthly emperor himself seems to me so unusual that one 
has to imagine a specific context in order to explain it. 


36 Palamas, ‘Outiat, ed. S. Oikonomos, Athens 1861, pp. 228-29. 
37 See the edition of Malalas by J. Thurn, Berlin 2000, p. 176. There are also western versions of 
the story. 
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VI 
It has been remarked that the iconographic programme of the Chora is strictly 
orthodox. This applies also to an unusual feature in its Last Judgment, thought to 
be a personal Metochitian accent, namely a representation of an angel and a soul 
(pendentive at the northwest) facing to the right toward the throne of Judgment. 
The angel rests his right hand on the nude soul; the soul, half the height of the 
angel, stands erect with both hands raised, palms upward, in supplication. It has 
been suggested with good arguments that, at the behest of Metochites, the artist 
has here represented the Archangel Michael interceding on Metochites’ behalf.?* In 
his religious poems, too, Metochites keeps to strict orthodoxy. But his beliefs about 
the destiny of the departed soul priorto the Last Judgment, a question about which 
opinions were divided and which was never officially worked out by the Orthodox 
Church, will not have differed considerably from the more picturesque thoughts, 
or better, fears of the average believer. The parallels these show with Gregory's 
homily spring to the eye. While the righteous, according to most theologians, went 
straight to paradise and unrepentant evildoers straight to hell, most souls had to 
undergo a process of purification, which took the form of a journey through the 
air, with many stops at so-called tollhouses (teAwvia). These were presided over 
by demons/taz-collectors, who had detailed registers (xwdtxes) at their disposal, 
containing every individual transgression with its exact date and names of witnesses. 
They let the souls pass upon payment of the appropriate fine (in works) or seized 
and tormented them on the spot.?? Only after full confession and expiation were 
the incriminating data removed from the registers. As Cyril Mango comments, “The 
burden of the imperial bureaucracy and the fear of the tax-collector could not have 
been represented more graphically.'4? 

Against this background, it seems grotesque to think that Metochites would 
have wanted to try to glorify the act of taxation. He would rather have wished to 
evoke a historical event and glorify a religious doctrine. 


Amsterdam 


38 Underwood 1966, vol. I, 207-08; S. Der Nersessian in Underwood 1975, 331. 
39 See. for example, the following strophe from a canon by John Mauropous: 
Aoyoderwv 
TIXPOTÄTOL AOLxXOU 
Aoyodestou 
xal TOV TEAWVOV tüv Évaepiav 
xai POpoAöywv 
xai &pyóvtov tod axótouc 
Abtpwoat ue KAoyoderntov 
Öte ÖL’ Exelvwv, 
IIapdeve, Gtépyouat. 
(S. Eustratiades, Ocotoxéáptov, Chenneviéres-sur-Marne 1931, p. 136.) 
^0 Mango 1980, 164. See also Jugie 1914, Every 1976, and Constas 2001. 
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Appendix 


Extract from Cod. Berol. Hamilton 453 (dating from the end of the fourteenth 
century). For a description of the content of the ms, see Guilland 1926, XXVI- 
XXVII. Fol. 1-8 contain a Christmas homily by Gregoras; it is incomplete, the first 
part is missing. 


(fol.2v)... Pun tò naAaı neya tňç oixoupévns övoua BacıAelag èv t&v olxelwv Ex 
yevécews Eoynxevan A€yetat npaynätwv Otattrt&c: xoi Tpxeoe “Pwyators Exeivorg TO 
Xpfiua xoutt uéx pt xal xpóc avtobs Tapxuvtouc, ot thv BaotAetov Ebvoulav eic tupav- 
vix Tiv adtovoutav éEéxavoav. "Exo! od¢ fj ‘Puuaiwv ouyxAntixn yepovoia Guotávtec 
adtob TE KUTV &meAoóvouctv ÖAoıg Elpear t&v Oplwv tig "Pour xoi eic Evianualoug 
Aovróv Hratetag TO TTS &pyris petatiBevtat ox Tia. Tot 0€ ypdvov Xwpoüvtog, ó duos 
&yÜOóp.evoc totç  Ednatpidas xal tH GvyXANtw xal ócot rAotou Yaupoüuevor Paper 
tovg Önnötas Ev Avöpanödwv ékoyilovto poipg, TO 116 auyxAntou OopuBobotv obto 
xai avyxux@at fu xal Meds tÒ Kodevestepov 10 trjg dnatelas xatappeiv TTOLOLOLV 
Akiwa xoi où mpdtepov Exeivwv EAnEav t&v DopvBwv, mplv Exutols xo teorico 
Ònuápyovç tH TTS svyxAntov auubiipoug Öxactnpiw' vóonpa ON Toto devtepov 
ÉdOËE «T, Pœouailwv Kpyala 6ó£m xat modtteta, ioogtéatov dyAoxpatiav Kpratoxpatia 
xp&toc xextrija0ot xoi undev (fol. 3) yte UNV xot Ye xc &pyotpeotac, yyte OT) xab’ 
otaattvasobv PAPAS xal Olxoc £xé&tepov ObvacOot TTPKTTELV Exétepou ypc. 

"Opws npóc ToAdv rapetáðn xal toto tov x póvov TO oyua TaravtevdLEVOV vv 
Lev npòç porcs atactoOetrc, Viv BE npòç dal Aoc yc elpnvalas. "AAA APXÖöpaeEiv pev 
AErov oluat tovg EEwdev Stax rA Toc EvtatOa xoAÉuouc Ócouc npótepov èv EE “Aaiac 
ô uévac énveyxe toûtots “Avtioyos, daoug 6’ éx Außüng “AvviBag ó Kapynddviog xoi 
6001 ix tfjg hors Edpwrns éniaot. Tote piv &vavtaywvotot xoi ÖvoavtißAentor 
SdEavtes, tfjg dt "Popalwv metonbévtes tÜyns te xoi duvaueuws &pdnv KmwAovto. 
Tlapadpapety Ò &Erov Er’ oluat xoi tobc Evöoßev puévras, Ste mpóc EuPLALOUG épp&- 
Yoav at&cetg xai uáyaç abroi t&v EEwlev ÓnAcv twrrnoävtwv, LüAAav pui xoi 
Zeprwpiov, “lovArév te xoi Mäyvov Ilournntov xoi ócouc óp.otouc thy dd€av Tiveyxe 
TEWS TÒ tic "Pong KEtwpa, Emel xoi quALa xod suyyevelas ó ths &vOpcortivn dösng 
Zows Xataneppövnxe tóte xai xávtoc ünecel (fol. 3 v) Gato vóp.ouc KldoUg‘ Kxdpectov 
Ye TL xpAux phodoËlas hrrwuevos Avdpwrog tv, Wg rapévra Biene 1ù nóppo xoi 
(c TETMOLNLEVA THK mehetwuEva xal PASTA MOOG TTV oixetav &ravta yvóunv opitetat, 
THS Rpovoiac KAAWG oixovop.ooom xal XATA TOV TIS LTEPPLOUG &yvolas COpov & Yoong 
Anavıa TH Muétepa. Ei yàp xoi we Ev oxotei Babei xoi merAcyer Giavñyeodar tà 
Avdpwreıva. doxoin rpéyuata, Öuwg OVE toùç dPIaALLOLs Stapedyet th dixns, KAA’ Ev 
otaBuots dixaiots t% TÉAN BoaBeverv elwde tóv Öpwpevwv wg Av tots öcbıyövorg &xprBeic 
ratdeutai tà tv Phaadvrwv yiveovtat nadruata. "Ode nev obv x&ávtov cvAATOnv 
eineiv &ycovov xoi npayuätwv xai xpórov bneptepog AŬyovotoç Ev xéAet xabiotatat 
KOVAPXOG KLTOXPATWP týs otxougévric Kvapprdeis xal OUTIWS EX TOV HAXPWV XENLOVOV 
Exeivwv xal Yvógov eic Aapnpav tv npaypátwv EANAvOdtwv evdtav, ÉETABE DO YU 
rapàa Kaisapos Abyobatou thy oixoumévnv Antoypapeodan (fol. 4) Staxedcuduevov. 
Obtw tot rpüos xoi UKAM FAUXDS thv oixouuévnv ETETTVEUGE Gépupoc: xai oŬtw MAATE 
MAPA TAGAV ÉRETOÀQOEV eipfivr THY YAv xat 176 &Amo0c npoËdpaueEv elpnvnç xat Aelias 
NENPAXE TAG tpiBous abris, TACAV Epıv ÉupuAlôv te xat &AAÓQuAOV Ex HEGOL PROTA 
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romoanevn. ’Eypfiv yuo návtwç Ev tatg toravtats &vatéAretv TMEPALG Otxotocóvny 
xoi xATj8oc eipnvng Ev als tò oo tfjptov npòç n&oav oixoumévnv EuneAdev ExtetvecBat 
xpuypa xat ut “Actav xatà Arßüng Ett näxınov igos xtvetv unt’ Ebpwrnv Auıxıa 
Aßon tà AON quA&ttetv, GAA’ EEaratag Öuopposbung elvat tà navra meot. “Olev xat 
OÙdEis EUTTOOWV OÙdEVL xat’ ob0Éva yé tiva TPOTOV EtdALA xadiadacdar, pöstayua 
yàp Ev Non Pwpalxöv nàcav åuoiwç ETLLTOPELOHEVOV yňv te xal O&Aattav, hixpoü 
to Oéet xoi Ovnoxerv Anavrag Enpatte. Kai tavavtia mpóc iav Exipvavto GUUTTVOLAV 
tç bypüs te xoi Énpas oboiac eic ÉVOTOVOOUS TÉWS ÖLAAAAYAG GUVLOUING yÅ LEV 
yàp à PéAatta nAwın xabiotato: xoi Boios H YT, tH 96 cor] xoi Tévais Soduov 
noroüuevog olov einelv Omepdptov énéppet tH IxaA(« xoi "Iotpoc En’ Atyuntov jet 
xoi Maratrd. NetAog éxotvoüto 10 peüua, xoi tk map’ Excotots tota. (fol. 4 v) xowà 
toig OAotÇ xaftotxaxo. PiAwv yup aAANAOLS tv TÅG oLxoupévmg XATACTAVTWV HEPWV 
xotva tà plawv, WE ye eixÓóc, toig plots éyéveto. Kat Xxó0nc pèv Aptı Sta cfc 
"Apaßtas &orAoc Exopeveto xai KO önolwg à tig 3xvÜtxTic xoi Mavpoudtar Ev 
Anasößıor ws OX pias trjg EAA&60c tovteg x&v te Ilavahnvalwv Tjoav Beatai xoi 
taiç Ev "OAup mia terpaernpixais KouatnAactars KvBänırdor. Méyor de Xo at xot 
tis ‘Efpaixns prrtag xaterpipwv. Kat xotAtat [àv Tyy&AAovto yuvarxdv, GXLETWVTWV 
Evöodev t&v &u pov xat xvopopovmevoy Ett TOV Orputoupyóv xpooxuvobvttv. Obpavol 
OE ÖL’ &otépov éxfjputtov Kvwdev tobs EdayyEAlwWV Exelvwv xaprobc &nàOov ob0£v 
XEXTNWEVOUS OVO’ éx[eAÉc, GAA’ Önöpwvov StacwWfovtag mavtn xaBénep Ev &ppovig 
xai Alpa THY suupwviav xat &v&Aova tfj plön, xadänep Ev purois ta Baustipata. 
Obtws ANO TEPATWV ATTAVTA TPONLTPÉTLITO TOG THV t&v GWTNPLWV &xtivwv ÜTTOOOYTIV 
toU xadänep EE ovpavod trig napdevixiis xotAlag àviayerv HEAAOVTOG HAtou 6 yàp Ev 
atabrtots Nros dtaonelpwv Anacıv kel tig alBepias aùtoŭ qAoYóc TAG &xtivac, TOTO 
toig TE vontols xoi vo Otouxouuévotg Xptatds Ô vontög Atos tog elvat. ÖLapprjönv 
ATAVTAS suupwverv. Etc, etc. 
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Church of the Chora (Kariye Camii), Istanbul, Enrollment for Taxation, outer 


narthex, east wall, bay 1 
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2 Consul Flavius Areobindus (506). Detail. Ivory 
tych. Ziirich, Schweizerisches Landesmuseum 
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3 Consul Magnus (518). Ivory diptych. Paris, 
Cabinet des Médailles 


4 Gold Solidus of Leontius (695—98 ), ob- 5 Gold Solidus of Nicephorus I (802-11) 
verse. Ottilia Buerger Collection, Lawrence (obverse) and Stauracius (reverse). Private 
University Collection. Photo Forum Ancient Coins 
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6 The Emperor Alexander (912-13), Hagia Sophia 7 Nicephorus 111 Botaneiates (1078-81) 


and his courtiers. Ms Coislin 79, fol. 2 r. 
Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
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8 Michael vit (1259-82) and Andronicus 11 (1282-1328). Cod. Mb 13, pp. 247 and 
252, Universitätsbibliothek, Göttingen 


9 Theodore Metochites, Church of the Chora, inner narthex, east wall, bay 1 
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10 The Emperor Decius interrogating St Lawrence. 11 Vat. gr. 1851, fol. 2 v. Delivering of a 
Detail from the Byzantine ‘Pallio’ in the Palazzo letter to the Byzantine Emperor by messen- 


Bianco at Genua 


gers of the King of France 


12 A tyche (probably representing the city of Constantino- 
ple) offering a crested crown (tiara or toupha) to an emperor 
(perhaps John 1 Tzimiskes). Detail from the 'Bamberger Gun- 
thertuch', a Byzantine silk, now in the treasury of Bamberg 
cathedral 
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14 Enrollment for Taxation. Vat.gr. 1156, fol. 277 
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15 Cyrenius. Detail from the Enrollment for Taxation, Kariye Camii. 
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16 Roman Officers. Detail from the Enrollment for Taxation, Kariye Camii. 


outer narthex, east 
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Herod. Detail from The Magi before Herod, Kariye Camii 


wall, bay 4 
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20 The Weighing of Souls 
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GUNNAR DE BOEL 


L'identité *romaine" dans le roman Digenis Akritis 


Le roman Digénis Akritis, dont nous ignorons l'auteur, est venu jusq'à nous en 
six manuscrits, dont deux seulement constituent une tradition textuelle autonome: 
celui du couvent orthodoxe de Grottaferrata, en Italie du Sud, copié vers 1300 
(Jeffreys 1998, XVIII), appelé “G”, et celui de la bibliothèque royale espagnole de 
l'Escorial, “E”, copié vers la fin du XVe siècle (Jeffreys 1998, XX). Michael Jeffreys a 
définitivement prouvé que le texte des autres manuscrits remonte à une compilation 
d'un manuscrit ressemblant fort à G, et du manuscrit E lui-méme. Ceux-là n'ont 
donc pratiquement pas de valeur comme témoins du texte original (cf. Trappp 1971, 
17-20; Jeffreys 1975, 200). 

Malgré les differences enormes entre G et E en ce qui concerne l'étendue, la 
langue et le style, il est certain que G et E ne sont pas deux mises en forme littéraire 
autonomes d'une méme matiére narrative, mais qu'ils remontent bien au méme 
original. Cela ressort du fait que l'histoire que raconte E est d'un bout à l'autre 
parallele à celle de G (mis à part un épisode qui ne se retrouve pas dans G), méme si 
E abrége considérablement et laisse tomber des épisodes entiers présents dans G. Ce 
parallélisme est confirmé par la cinquantaine de vers identiques, auxquels s'ajoutent 
de nombreux hémistiches communs aux deux versions (cf. Trapp 1971, 46; Jeffreys 
1978, 14). L'original remonterait, d’après le consensus actuel, au XIIème siècle; des 
auteurs comme Alexiou, Beaton, Magdalino, ou Galatariotou le considérent comme 
un précurseur de la grande vague des romans de l'époque des Comnénes, et situent 
sa rédaction au début du siècle, avant 1130.! Elizabeth et Michael Jeffreys par - 
contre considérent notre roman comme contemporain de ces romans-là, et situent 
sa premiere rédaction dans les années 50 du XIIeme siecle.? 


La premiére partie de notre texte raconte l'histoire des parents de Digénis et a pour 
décor la Cappadoce, qui forme alors la frontiére avec le monde arabe. Digénis est 
le personnage central de la seconde partie, qui traite d'événements qui se passent 
bien plus à l'est, en Commagene, sur l'Euphrate, où se trouve désormais la frontière 
avec le territoire arabe: un cas curieux de "Sagenverschiebung".3 Le nom méme de 
“Digénis” indique qu'il est le rejeton de deux races; son père est un émir syrien, 
qui s'est converti au christianisme par amour pour une chrétienne d'en face, et s'est 
établi avec elle de son cóté à elle de la frontiére. Aprés les razzias et les combats 
de la premiére partie, la seconde se déroule dans un cadre de paix absolue entre 


1 Cf. Alexiou 1985, 96; 1990, 55; Beaton 1989, 46-48; Magdalino 1993, 10; Galatariotou 1993, 51. 
? Jeffreys 1978, 28; cf. Jeffreys 1980, 484, Jeffreys 1993, 37. 

3 La situation de jà première partie est celle du VIIIe siécle, alors que celle de la seconde partie 
correspond aux frontières d’après l'avancée des armées byzantines sous Romain Lecapene (928- 
944). Cf. Grégoire 1932, 288; voir aussi Jouanno 1998, 56. 
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Byzantins et Arabes. C'est pourquoi on a pu appeler notre texte une “épopée de la 
réconciliation" .4 | 

L'empire byzantin, ou, du moins, la partie où se déroule le roman, est appelé 
systématiquement ‘'Pwuavia (pour ce terme, cf. Zakythinos 1979, 3), tant dans 
G que dans E. Il s'agit en effet de l'empire romain, nom auquel l'empire romain 
d'Orient, ou byzantin,® a tenu jusqu'à sa fin. Sa légitimité et sa prétention à l'empire 
universel découlent de sa continuité ininterrompue avec l'empire romain, qui est lui- 
méme lié de facon indissoluble à l'histoire de la ville de Rome. Ainsi, le récit de la 
‘Iotopta Eüvrouos, attribuée, sans doute à tort, à Psellos, et à dater de la fin du 
XIème siècle (Aerts 1990, IX-XV), ce qui pourrait donc la rendre contemporaine de 
notre roman, commence par la fondation de Rome par Romulus, et se termine à la 
fin du règne de Basile II (976-1025).6 Conformément à l'usage byzantin absolument 
général, tout ce qui a trait à l'état, à l'armée et aux institutions de l'empire s'appelle 
donc “romain” dans notre roman, et cela aussi bien dans la bouche des Arabes que 
dans celle des chrétiens. Ainsi la mére de l'émir lui reproche amérement son apos- 
tasie, en lui rappelant l'exemple de son père, qui se battait contre les “Romains”, 
et allait jusqu'à refuser le titre de "patrice":? 


lag yxp obx Euvnuövevoas tàc npá&&etc tov tatpóç sov, 

Ocouc “Pwuatoug Eapake, nöcoug Épepe SovAOUG" 

Oùx éyéutce PLAAXAS atpatnyav xoi TONAPXWV' 

ovx exovpaevce Heuata ToAA& ts “PwLaviag: 

"Orav yap tov éxUxAwaay povasata tov “Pwpatov, 

Ol Gtpa.trjYot tov @uvvov Gpxousg PPLKWÖETTATOLG 

TATPLXLOG và Tuner apa tod BactAéwe. (G II 60-68)? 

Comment donc ne t’es-tu pas rappelé les hauts faits de ton pére, tous les Romains 
qu'il a égorgés, tous ceux qu'il a emmenés pour esclaves? N'a-t-il pas rempli les 
prisons de stratéges et de toparques? N'a-t-il pas mis à sac de nombreuz thémes 
de Romanie? 


Quand les armées romaines l'eurent encerclé, les stratéges lui promirent, avec les 
plus effroyables serments, qu'il serait honoré par l'empereur du titre de patrice.? 


4 Cf. Mavrogordato 1956, Ixv-Ixvi; Ixxix; Jouanno 1998, 54-57. 

5 Ce n'est pas ici le lieu de débattre de la légitimité du terme "empire byzantin", qui est, comme 
on le sait, une création postérieure à sa chute. 

6 Ce texte est donc un exemple de ce que le vrai Psellos, dans sa Chronographie, appelle &eyatoAo- 
yeiv: uéany ÔÈ 660v Badtéerv rpoñpnuat tv te dpyarodoynadvtwy tàç trj; npeoßutepas "Pone fyenovias 
te xai modes xoi t&v eico0ótov Ev toig xab’ us xpóvoic xpovoypaplag auvtideodat, "je préfère me 
tenir dans un juste milieu entre ceux qui jadis ont écrit sur les régnes et les actes de l'ancienne 
Rome, et ceux qui, de nos jours, ont accoutumé de composer des chroniques" (texte et traduction 
Renauld, dans la collection Budé, t. 1, 152-53, 14-18). 

7 Aussi bien le titre de “patrice”, que celui de “stratége” et le concept méme de “thème” comme 
unité territoriale à vocation militaire renvoient aux réalités d'avant le XIIe siècle, cf. Guilland 1967 
It, 178; Ostrogorsky 1969, 354/365/389. L'auteur de notre roman connait donc bien les réalités 
institutionnelles de l'époque qu'il décrit, méme si elles ne sont plus d'actualité au moment où il 
écrit, cf. Jouanno 1998, 42-45. 

8 Je cite le texte des versions G et E d’apres Jeffreys 1998. 

9 Traductions de la version G de Jouanno 1998. 
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Le passage correspondant dans la version E donne: 


Ovdéev Huuäcat, TEXVOV pou, xt ETTOLXEV Ó TANTOUG oou, 

nöcoug Pwpatoug Édpaëev, mdaovug 600Ao0Uc érTipev: 

Tas puAaxäs Eykuıcev &pyovtac tiv Peopatov. (E 254-256) 

Ne te souviens-tu pas, mon enfant, de ce qu'a fait ton grand-pére, combien de 
Romains il a égorgés, combien d'esclaves il a pris. Il a rempli les prisons de 
seigneurs romains. | 


Ces passages montrent déjà que ce ne sont pas seulement les institutions officielles 
qui sont appelées "romaines", mais aussi les habitants de l'empire. Les individus 
sont également “Romains” en ce qui concerne leur nationalité: 


ó “Pwuatog deivög tot, un ce xaxodtxñon. (G I 189) 
Le Romain est redoutable, ne le laisse pas te mettre à mal. 


ALTOS OxLAL Pwpaiog Ev’, un où xaxodtxñon. (E 29) 
C'est un chien de Romain, ne le laisse pas te mettre à mal. 


Au féminin, cela donne: 


A&Be òè xat thy "Pwudiccav, et 6U adtnv Aureicat. (G II 7) 
emmène aussi la Romaine, si tu es en peine à cause d'elle. 


Dans la version E, les fréres de la jeune fille chrétienne enlevée rencontrent un 
Sarrasin qui leur pose la question suivante: 


K&v prrapate, oi Kpyovtes, wg ÖL’ Kyapov xopáotov, 

và elv’ xoi 7j xópn Baunactn, va Evı xal Pwuaioox: (E 69-70) 

Serait-ce que vous cherchez, seigneurs, une jeune fille célibataire, une jeune fille 
trés belle, une Romaine? 


Nous remarquons que l'habillement des habitants de l'empire, différent de celui des 
Arabes, est appelé également "romain". Ainsi, p. ex., quand l'émir revient dans 
l'empire aprés une visite à son pays natal: 


Tere thv otoAny ev0uc, neprBa ov bwpalav. (G III 257) 
l'émir se háta de changer de tenue et de revétir un habit romain. 


Ce roman byzantin appelle donc “romains”, en accord avec l'usage bien connu 
des textes byzantins en général, l'état byzantin et ses habitants. Mais de quels 
"Romains" s'agit-il? En quoi consiste la *romanité" dans ce roman? Le seul Romain 
latin que nous rencontrons dans notre texte — et encore de facon bien indirecte - 
est Constantin le Grand: 


“Hyets &x tò “Avatodtxdv, èE edyevov "Popatov 
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ô nato pac xatáyetat And TOV Kıvvandköwv, 

fj de utne was Aoóxtooa, yévoug tv Kwvatavtivou: (G I 265-267) 

nous venons du théme d'Anatolie et sommes nés de nobles Romains; notre pére 
descend des Kinnamades; notre mére est une Doukas, de la famille des fils de 
Constantin. 


Ce Constantin est à identifier avec Constantin le Grand,!? sur la base d'une légende 
diffusée entre le XIème et le XIleme siècle, selon laquelle les ancêtres de la famille 
des Doukas étaient cousins de Constantin le Grand. Nous lisons cette légende chez 
Nicéphore Bryenne, époux d'Anne Comnene et historien lui-méme: 


Ei yåp tig Ava pobv done &vadpapetv BouAorto, ebpñoer tò t&v Aouxwv Yévoc 
xpotng XvaBAócav tfjg tov peyáňov Kwvatavtivou puñs, xaldtt xal 6 mpotoc 
Aovxas Exeivog, els dv tv petà tod ueyäkou Kwvatavtivou tfj; rrpeoßutepas 
‘Paunsg &xavactávtov xoi npòç thv vewtépav puetouxrjo&vtov, x0 alua tH 
ueyáňw Kwvotavtivw xal yynorotata mpocwxetwto: éxelvou te yàp EAEN- 
pos Tv xoi THY toO 6ouxóc K«votavuvounóAsoG &kiav map’ aûtod EYXeyeipt- 
oto, xkvtevbev xal Távteç EE adtob xatwvouácðnoavy oi Aovxwvuuot. (Préface, 
9, CFHB pp. 67-69) 

Si l'on voulait remonter en quelque sorte le cours du temps, on trouverait que la 
famille des Doukas tire ses premiéres origines de la race du grand Constantin, 
car le premier Doukas fut l'un de ceux qui, avec le grand Constantin, quittérent 
l'ancienne Rome et émigrérent dans la nouvelle, et il était apparenté par le sang 
et par des liens trés proches au grand Constantin. Il était en effet son cousin, et 
il avait recu de lui la dignité de duc de Constantinople, et c'est pour cette raison 
que tous ses descendants ont porté le nom de Doukas. 


Le seul Romain latin que mentionne notre texte est donc le premier empereur 
chrétien, celui qui a fondé Constantinople et qui est à la base de cet empire ro- 
main d'Orient chrétien. Dans ce roman comme ailleurs, la religion joue évidemment, 
au moins autant que la langue, un róle essentiel pour déterminer la nationalité de 
quelqu'un. Le résumé de la premiére partie, par lequel commence le livre G IV, 
explique la raison pour laquelle Digénis s'appelle ainsi:!! 


Aéyexat de xol Aryevng ws a0 TOV Yovécv, 
£Üvixóc uev ANd natpög, Ex òè untpög "Popotoc (G IV 50-51) 
on l’appelait aussi Digénis à cause de ses parents, parce qu'il était païen par son 
pere et Romain par sa mere. 
.La nationalité “romaine” est donc opposée ici à la qualité “paienne”. De la méme 
facon, le terme £0vrj suffit pour désigner les Arabes.!? La version E oppose, symétri- 


10 Cf. Jouanno 1998, 82. Iréne Doukas, épouse d' Alexis 1 Comnéne et mére d'Anne Comnéne, 
était la petite-niéce de l'empereur Constantin x Doukas. 

11 Dans la version E, le nom de "Digénis" n'est jamais expliqué. 

1? P. ex. G 1 65,67. En G tv 1015 le lien avec l'&céfieo est explicite. La version E (au v. 1692) 
associe la notion de £0vz à celle de “barbares”. 
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quement, le terme Xptattavés à celui de Zapaxnvés, mais il s'agit ici d'un contexte 
explicitement religieux: l'émir jure par le juge supréme, devant qui tremblent tant 
les chrétiens que les musulmans, qu’il rentrera en Romanie après son voyage vers 
son pays natal: 


Mà tov xpırnv tov Poßepöv, tov tpépet roa Å XTLOLS, 

TOV tpéuouv oi Zapaxnvot xal oi Xpiattavot «xat oi» mx&vtec. (E 378-79) 

Par le juge terrible, devant qui tremble toute la création, devant qui tremblent 
les Sarrasins et les chrétiens, tout le monde.!? 


Le christianisme est lié de façon indissoluble à la nationalité “romaine”. Des que 
l'émir s'est résolu à épouser la belle “Romaine” qu'il avait enlevée, sa décision d'aller 
s'établir en Romanie et sa conversion au christianisme sont le plus souvent énoncées 
ensemble: 


và yéÉvwuat Kpratiavög atpagets eic Popavtav. (G I 306) 
je veux devenir chrétien et m’etablir en Romanie 


Dans la version E, l'émir dit aux freres de la jeune fille: 


xoi vivopat xoi Xptottavóc xoi met oç và ÉAGw. (E 177) 
je vais devenir chrétien et aller avec vous 


Et aprés le mariage, quand il veut rentrer briévement au pays pour rendre visite à 
sa mère, il explique à son épouse: 


tobc yoveiç xal tjv niottv Lov Otà o£ Novnoduny, 

xat Lx thy å&yánrnv cov 71A00v eic "Popavtav. (G II 190-191) 

j'ai renié mes parents et ma foi à cause de toi, et par amour pour toi je suis venu 
en Romanie. 


Dans la version E, c'est sa femme qui dit cela à ses fréres: 
épvhônxev thy tia uv tov xoi Xptottavés Eyivn, 
eis Pœopaviav e€éBnxev dà éuèv xot ads tobs mévte. (E 398-399) 
il a renié sa foi et il est devenu chrétien, il est parti en Romanie à cause de moi 


et de vous cinq. 


Le résultat de ce voyage est que sa mére aussi, accompagnée de sa tribu, se fait 
convertir: 


IItoxeóo, téxvov, dix cov Oeó tà Ev Tpráðı 


xoi età coU Topevdcouat xo óc ei; "Popavtav, 
Bantıosdeise eis Kpeaıv t&v TOAA@v ov ogo tov. (G III 232-234) 


13 En E 354, l'opposition reste implicite. 
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Gräce à toi, mon enfant, je crois au Dieu trinitaire et j’irai volontiers avec toi 
en Romanie, aprés avoir recu le baptéme pour la rémission de mes nombreuses 
fautes. 


De cette façon, la Romanie, ou du moins l'Asie Mineure byzantine, est présentée 
comme un lieu presque symbolique, un lieu d'initiation à la vie éternelle. Ainsi, les 
membres de la tribu de l’émir disent, en prenant la décision de se convertir eux aussi 
au christianisme: 


Mz0' vudv yàp Epyöneda névres eis ‘Pwuaviav 

xai Bantıodevies tÜyouev Gore trjg aiwviov. (G III 239-240) 

Nous allons tous avec vous en Romanie! Puissions-nous, une fois baptises, obtenir 
la vie eternelle! 


Voilà qui dresse le décor pour le napddetcog, le jardin que plante Digénis dans la 
derniére partie du roman (G VII et VIII), et qui est présenté explicitement comme 
un second jardin d’Eden.!? Cette mise en relation, cette cohérence à l'intérieur de ce 
roman n'a pas été jugée à sa juste valeur par tous ceux qui ont mis trop l'accent sur la 
césure entre la premiére et la deuxiéme partie du texte.!5 Le passage correspondant 
du manuscrit E rend plus explicite encore cette subtile annonce: 


xai 6 Tlapdderaog aürög eis Pwuaviav Evan. 
'H zious À GANT, où Xptauavoi thv Eyovv. (E 552-553) 
Et ce paradis se trouve en Romanie. La vraie foi, ce sont les chrétiens qui l'ont. 


Les mosaiques et la tradition des chroniques universelles 

Le roman entier exprime donc cette unité indissociable de l'état “romain” et de la 
foi chrétienne, que nous présente systématiquement l'historiographie byzantine, y 
compris celle des XIème et XIIème siècles, la période dans laquelle notre roman a 
sans doute été rédigé. Cette unité se voit aussi dans les sujets des mosaiques que 
Digénis fait poser dans son palais sur l'Euphrate. Bien sür, ces mosaiques ne sont 
pas mentionnées dans la version E, comme d'ailleurs beaucoup d'autres éléments 
des derniers deux livres de G, éliminés ou réduits au strict minimum dans la version 
E. Ce minimum est néanmoins une trace évidente de la présence dans l'archétype 
d'une £xgpaotc du palais et du jardin. J'en déduis donc que G donne, sur ce point, 
une image plus fidéle de l’archetype.!® 


De nombreux héros bibliques sont représentés; notre auteur consacre huit vers à 
Samson, douze à David et Goliath, et deux à Saul. Ensuite il évoque quelques 


14 Of. G vil 13: &AAov tepnvdv mapdderoov èpútevoev Exeidev, après la mention du paradis terrestre 
dans G VII 9. 

15 Jouanno est, autant que je sache, la premiere à mettre l'accent sur le caractére traditionnel de 
la structure bipartite, et sur l'unité fondamentale de notre texte (1998, 15). 

16 Cette Expoaaiç était la seule matière qui remplissait le vide entre les batailles que mène Digénis 
pour protéger son épouse, d'une part, et sa mort peu héroique, de l'autre, cf. Beaton 1989, 42. Pour 
une discussion de ces traces dans E, voir aussi De Boel 1999, 34. Beaton s'est ensuite rétracté, cf. 
Beaton 1993, 47-48. 
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personnages grecs, paiens (voir ci-dessous), apres lesquels la description est close 
par quatre vers consacrés a Moise, aux plaies d’Egypte, à l'Exode, et à Josué fils de 
Nun. 


Les personnages grecs sont évoqués de la façon suivante: 


'" AytAAÉécG iotópnoe tobs vOixobs rokËUOUS, 

tO x&AAoc 'AÁyapéuvovoc, apayrv thv óAe0ptav: 

Invekérnv thy swppova, TOLG xtovOévto vuupious, 

"O6vcoéogs thv Oauuaarnv meds tov KuxAwna t6Aunv, 

BeAAepopovtny xteivavra Xip.atpav thy muppdpov, 

"AAeE&vOpou xà Tpönaıa, thv toU Anpetov Attav, 

Kavddxns ta BactAeta xoi thv atri coptay, 

thv npög Beo uva aprErv, aldıs npóc "Auatóvac, 

Aoux& te xatoplwuata tod copod “AAeEdvdpon, 

&AAa te TAO Oxvuactá, moAverdetg avdpetag: (G VII 85-94) 

Il figura aussi les combats légendaires d’Achille, la beauté d’Agamemnon, son 
funeste assassinat, la vertueuse Penelope, le massacre des prétendants, l’admi- 
rable audace d’Ulysse à l'encontre du cyclope, Bellérophon tuant la Chimere qui 
crachait le feu; les triomphes d’Alexandre, la defaite de Darius, le palais de 
Candace et la sagesse de cette reine, l’arrivée chez les Brahmanes, puis chez les 
Amazones, les autres exploits du sage Alexandre, et encore une foule de prodiges, 
toutes sortes d’actions de bravoure. 


Alexandre, “le sage Alexandre", est le theme de cinq vers; la source de ces représen- 
tations n'est autre que le roman d'Alexandre.!? Ensuite viennent cinq vers consacrés 
aux héros homériques. Kalonaros (1941: II, 110) avait déjà relevé, dans son édition 
du roman de Digénis, que, tout comme la description du jardin qu'aménage Digénis 
sur l'Euphrate est basée sur la description du jardin de Clitophon chez Achille Tatius 
(I. XV), de la même façon les vers G VII 86-87 sont basés sur le passage où le méme 
auteur énumère les catastrophes que causent les femmes: 


Ô òè IlmveAönng y&yos tfj; acopovoc nócouc vuupious &nwdecev; (...) "Ayapeuvo- 
væ S& Eder PovevOFvat tov xa óv, où x&AXoc obp&viov Fv (A.T. I, VIII, 6-7). 

et le mariage de Pénélope la chaste, de combien de soupirants ne causa-t-il pas 
la perte? (...) et il fallait qu'il soit tué, le bel Agamemnon, dont la beauté était 
céleste.18 


On ne peut donc déduire! du vers 86 que notre auteur cite directement le vers 
homérique suivant, à propos d’Agamemnon: 


xahov 6’ oÙtw Eyrwv où rto löov ógBoA potctv (Il. III 169) 
mais d'homme aussi beau, mes yeux n'en ont jamais vue? 


17 Cf. Jeffreys 1998, 207. Voir aussi Mavrogordato 1956, lvii. 

18 Texte établi et traduit par J.-Ph. Garnaud, dans la collection Bude. 

19 Comme le fait Baldwin 1988, 280, et, dans son sillage, Jouanno 1998, 132. 
20 Traduction Lasserre 1965, 65. 
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d'autant plus que le mot opayñ, qui n'est pas homérique, est également employé, 
dans le méme passage, par Achille Tatius: 


IIpóxvne fj ago) (A.T. I, VIII, 4) 
le meurtre de Procne. 


Cependant, l’adjectif óAé0ptoc, qui ne figure pas dans le passage d’Achille Tatius, 
semble bien renvoyer directement aux vers suivants de l'Odyssée: 


Té EQav’ "Arpelöng ebpb xpelwv "Avapépvov; 

rod Mevékaoc Env; tiva Ò adtw uncut’ ÖAedpov 

Atyıcdog SoAduntic; Emel xt&ve rodov Kpetw.( Od. III 248-250) 

comment donc est mort l’Atride, Agamemnon au grand royaume? Où était 
Ménélas? Quel genre de mort avait prémédité contre lui le perfide Egisthe? car 
celui qu'il a tué valait bien mieux que lui?! 


Notre auteur semble donc avoir combiné le texte homérique avec celui d'Achille 
Tatius. Or, cette combinaison de apayà et de óA&0poc se retrouve chez Zonaras, à 
propos de la fin terrible de l'empereur Nicéphore: 


Ayyeıdevros Ò Ev Bulavtiw tod tàv '"Popatov óAé0pou xoi trj; tod Bactréwe 
PAYS, Oprivoc èv Av navrayöce roAüg. (CB II, 311, 7-10) 

à l'annonce, à Byzance, du désastre des Romains, et de l'assassinat de l'empe- 
reur, tout n'était que complainte. 


Etant donné qu'il ne peut s'agir d'une formule empruntée à Homére, la combinaison 
de aga.) avec óAe0pov, pou parler de l'égorgement d'un roi, doit donc résulter d'un 
choix fait par au moins l'un de nos deux auteurs, qui doivent étre aussi à peu prés 
conptemporains. Est-ce que l'autre est tombé par hasard sur la méme combinaison, 
ou S'agit-il d'une imitation??? 


Les mosaiques du palais de Digénis représentent donc des scénes qui proviennent 
d'une part de l'Ancien Testament, et de l'autre des épopées homériques, auxquelles 
sont ajoutés quelques tableaux inspirés du roman d'Alexandre. Ainsi semble étre 
circonscrit le contenu de l'identité nationale dans notre roman, qui, comme nous 
l'avons vu, est définie par les notions de ‘Pwyatog et de Xprattavdg. Or, la combi- 
naison dans ce texte de personnages de l'Ancien Testament et de l'histoire et de la 
mythologie antiques n'a rien d'original. Elle se retrouve telle quelle dans la tradi- 
tion des chroniques universelles, qui se proposent de faire la synthése de l'histoire 


21 Traduction Dufour-Raison 1965, 47. 

22 K. Demoen me signale que cette combinaison n'est pas si rare que cela, et que ces deux termes 
se trouvent également combinés notamment dans l'Antigone de Sophocle (v. 1291): opaytov er’ 
óA&0peo ... (uöpov), et dans la Septante (Ps. Sal. 8:2): aaAnıyyog nyovans opayny xoi óAc0pov. On 
ne peut exclure ni un hasard, ni une influence de la Septante sur nos deux auteurs, mais le fait 
reste qu'aucun passage antérieur ne parle de l'égorgement d'un roi. Rappelons enfin que la lecon 
opaynv dans le vers G VII 86, acceptée dans les editions de Trapp et de Jeffreys, est une conjecture 
de Kalonaros pour la leçon puynv du ms. 
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biblique et de celle de l'Antiquité paienne. L'idée en remonte à Julius Africanus et 
à Eusébe (Jeffreys 1979, 215-16). L'exemple le plus ancien qui nous en soit par- 
venu est la Chronographie de Jean Malalas. Comme ce texte a exercé une influence 
profonde sur toutes les chroniques universelles qui l'ont suivi, il est intéressant de 
noter les centres d'intérét de Malalas: ce sont, mis à part son patriotisme de citoyen 
d'Antioche, qui lui est naturellement propre, les chefs-d’ceuvre de la littérature 
grecque, qui font partie du programme de l'éducation byzantine en général,?? les 
traditions judéo-chrétiennes, et l'histoire romaine (Jeffreys 1978, 122-23). Or, ces 
chroniques universelles, méme si elles sont écrites du point de vue de l'empire romain 
christianisé, ne s'intéressent pas tant que cela à l'histoire de Rome; elles ignorent 
pratiquement toute l'histoire de la république (cf. Dölger 1964, 73; Jeffreys 1979, 
228) en sautant allegrement des premiers consuls jusqu'à Jules César. La raison de 
ce choix est explicitée dans la 'Iotopia Lüvron.oc: 


Tà èv obv Gam ot xat’ Évtautods Umator xai met toótouc où ETIXANDEVTES uap- 
yot Ep’ Exdotwv tv ypóvov TENPÄXATL, TTAPTIGELV pot Ooxó TEPLYEYPALMEVA 
tU YX&vovta. ETL taie (dos &rxtotaotato xoi OÙX Eyovta auvéyetav KoyixTv, ETEPAV 
dE WaTEp Latoplay Got rpayuatetoonar Arno Kotoopoc "TovAtou Aao thy aoyny, 
tv’ Éyots tX piv pupetobar t&v Bactréwv, tX dE uwuelodei te xal BSeAdttecOat. 
(CFHB 30, p.10, 15, 58-63). 

En ce qui concerne les actes des consuls élus annuellement, et des tribuns aprés 
eur, chacun dans son année éponyme, j'ai décidé de les omettre, parce qu'ils 
sont déterminés par cette forme spécifique de gouvernement et qu’ainsi il leur 
manque la continuité de l'autorité; mais je traiterai de l'histoire à partir de Jules 
César, pour que tu puisses imiter les bonnes actions des empereurs et critiquer 
et abhorrer les mauvaises. 


Les deux sections de l'histoire universelle qui intéressent avant tout ces chroniques 
sont donc l'histoire des Hébreux, qui est le point de départ de l'histoire tout court, 
et l'histoire de l'empire romain, qui est le support de l'histoire du salut (Dölger 
1964, 10-11). Mais ce n'est pas évident de convertir des tables, comme les Canons 
chronologiques d’Eusebe, en narration linéaire. Alors qu'une table présente un événe- 
ment dans un jeu de rapports bidimensionnels, un récit ne peut situer un événement 
que par rapport à ce qui est dit avant et ce qui est dit ensuite. L'auteur doit choisir 
quelle cohérence synchronique ou diachronique il veut privilégier, au détriment de 
toutes les autres. L'histoire des chroniques universelles peut étre lue comme une série 
d'essais pour rendre plus cohérent l'agencement de Malalas, qui saute d'une région, 
et d'une époque, à l'autre, sans beaucoup se soucier des transitions. Lui-méme, suivi 
par l'ensemble des chroniqueurs, a organisé l'histoire orientale autour de l'histoire 
des Juifs; mais comment la connecter à l'histoire paienne? Un pas important est 
fait par Jean d'Antioche, un peu aprés Malalas, qui présente le roi David comme 
allié des Troyens (Jeffreys 1978, 124). Cette idée est reprise par Manassès, dans sa 
Lvuvodig Xpovuxy (au v. 1358), qui en profite pour enchainer directement la guerre 
de Troie à l'histoire juive: 


23 Cf. Jeffreys 1979, 224 (avec les références en n. 107). 
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Tod òè AaBió xatépEavtos Aptı t&v óp.opoA ov, 

‘O npög toùs Tpwas rôkeuos "EAAnarv éxpotnOn. (PG 127, 1107-1108) 

Quand David régnait sur ses compatriotes, les Grecs commencérent la guerre de 
Troie. 


D'autre part, la guerre de Troie conduit, par la fuite d'Enée, tout droit vers la 
fondation de Rome: 


Metà thv Tpotag &Acotv Alvelas maig "Ayyloov, 

Kite puyav eive Außels And t&v roAspiov 

Metavaotedeı mayyevel MOS YT ing "IxaAtac. (1475-77) 

Apres la prise de Troie, Enée, le fils d’Anchise, soit qu'il a réussi à s’enfuir, soit 
que les ennemis l'ont laissé partir, émigre avec toute sa famille en terre d'Italie. 


I] n’y a guère que Zonaras qui décide de ne pas s’élargir sur la guerre de Troie 
(cf. Jeffreys 1979, 233-234; Vries 1996, 338), parce que du point de vue strictement 
romain qui est le sien, l'histoire grecque n'est plus pertinente. Par contre, il est 
le seul à insister sur l'histoire de la république romaine. Aussi, la guerre de Troie 
n'apparait que furtivement, au détour d'une phrase: 


Aivetag wet tov Towixov róňeuov apixto npóc “ABoppiytvas, ot pov thy ywpav 
@xovv xa0' Av H “Pawn nerdArotat (CB 11,3,1-3) 

Apres la guerre de Troie, Enée arriva chez les indigénes, qui habitaient autrefois 
la terre sur laquelle Rome a été fondee. 


C'est ainsi que Zonaras commence son livre VII, consacré à la fondation de Rome, 
oü Enée, et donc la guerre de Troie, est incontournable. Le livre VI avait traité 
l'histoire juive jusqu'à la reprise de Jérusalem par Titus - ce qui montre les difficultés 
inhérentes à la conversion d'une table chronologique en récit! 


Ainsi, la guerre de Troie est le chainon essentiel, qui relie tout ce qui est considéré 
digne d'intérét: l'histoire juive et celle de l'empire romain, tout en étant elle-méme 
le sujet de l'/liade, le livre classique parmi tous, qui figure à une place éminente 
dans le programme scolaire de littérature que parcourt tout intellectuel byzantin.?* 
Toute païenne qu'elle soit, cette littérature est quand-même indispensable à la for- 
mation d'un “Romain” digne de ce nom. Au fond, c'est précisément cette madeta, 
la connaissance intime de ces chefs-d'ceuvre de la pensée et du style, qui permet au 
“Romain” de se démarquer du barbare (Lechner 1954, 57). 


Homére: exemple à imiter ou à éviter? 

Or, dans notre roman, au-delà des sujets des mosaiques qui décorent le palais de 
Digenis, il y a beaucoup d'autres traces de cette formation en littérature grecque 
paienne. Il y a, d'abord, un certain nombre d’emprunts implicites aux romans grecs 
antiques, en premier lieu à ceux d'Achille Tatius et d'Héliodore (Jouanno 1998, 142- 


24 Of. Jeffreys 1979, 224 (et n. 224 qui donne les références). 
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45). Bien sür, ces auteurs paiens ont été, à titre posthume, baptisés, et méme élevés 
au rang d'évéques, ce qui constituait une façon efficace de dédouaner ces œuvres 
séduisantes, considérées désormais, d'un point de vue moral, comme de simples 
péchés de jeunesse, mais qui n'en formaient pas moins des exemples à imiter d'un 
point de vue stylistique (Dyck 1986, 81). 

Ensuite, il y a plusieurs passages qui donnent lieu de croire que le texte d'Homére 
est cité directement (Jouanno 1998, 131-32): ainsi, les termes de l'adieu de l'émir 
à sa femme, dans le deuxiéme livre de G (mais pas dans E) rappellent fortement la 
fameuse scene d'Hector et d’Andromaque.?® Quand l'apélate Philopappous ne sait 
pas comment décrire la beauté de l'épouse de Digénis, il dit: 


nOva. dE &unyavov TO x&AXoc tnc eixalw 

xai &An0cc OVdSETOTE TOLOUTOV Ev AvDpwruorg 

X&À Aoc ttc EDecoato, Wonep onoAagu vo. 

Kai yap mevtnxoatov <eyw> devtepov Eros Kyu, 

Tetatasg NÖAELG DLÉdPALOV ywpag TE OÙX GAL yas 

KA? HttHONoav &nacat. (G VI 352-357) 

Sa beauté, me semble-t-il, est impossible à exprimer et, vraiment, personne au 
monde n'en a jamais vu de pareille, à ce que je présume. Je suis en effet dans 
ma cinquante-deuriéme année, j'ai parcouru bien des cités et un grand nombre 
de régions, mais toutes les autres femmes sont vaincues par elle. 


Impossible, bien sür, de ne pas penser à 


Tov Ò &Kvdpwnwv löev Kotex xal vóov ëyvw. (Od. 1, 3) 
il visita les villes et connut les mœurs de tant d'hommes. 


Il y a aussi des éléments structurels qui rappellent Homère. Ainsi, le résumé de ses 
faits et gestes que Digénis fait sur son lit de mort à son épouse - dans la version 
E il le fait devant ses compagnons d'armes - est une réminiscence évidente du récit 
en vol d'oiseau que fait Ulysse devant Pénélope de ses aventures depuis son départ 
pour Troie.26 De méme, le récit à la première personne de ses aventures avec la 
fille d'Aplorravdis et avec l'amazone Maximo est sans aucun doute un écho de la 
“Ich-Erzählung” d'Ulysse devant Alcinoös (cf. Trapp 1971, 62-63/69; Ricks 1989, 
197). Ce récit, qui se trouve dans les livres V et VI de G, se retrouve, quoique abrégé, 
dans la version E; il appartient donc à l'archétype. 

L'hypothése d'une origine intentionnelle de la variation entre récit à la premiére 
personne (dans les livres V et VI) et récit à la troisiéme personne (ailleurs) me 
semble autrement plus acceptable que l'hypothése de Kyriakidis (1958, 31), reprise 
par Alexiou (1985, 112) et méme, semble-t-il, par Elizabeth Jeffreys (1998, 135), 
selon lesquels l'auteur de l'archétype n'était tout bonnement pas capable d'accorder 
entre elles quant à la personne du récit des sources - hypothétiques - dont il aurait 
juste fait une compilation! 


25 G 11 289-292 à rapprocher de Il. v1 476-479. 
26 G vill 68-122, E 1709-1764, à rapprocher de Od. XXIII, 310-343. 
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Mais ces emprunts textuels et structurels aux épopées homériques ne sont pas tout. 
Homère est aussi nommé, dans un passage commun aux deux versions, abstraction 
faite bien sür des déformations inévitables de E. Il s'agit donc là aussi d'un passage 
qui se trouvait déjà dans l'archétype: 


Iaöcaode ypayeıv " Ounpov xoi LÜBous “AxtAAEWs 

WOAUTWS xal tod " Extopoc, &rep elot cevdéea. 

"AdéEavdposg ó Maxedwv Ouvatds Ev ppovñoet, 

Ocdv te Eywv Guvepyóv YEYOVE KOOUOXPATWP. 

Avtog dE Ypövnpa oteppóv Eywv Ocóv Eneyvo, 

EXEXTNTO xoi MET’ AUTOD &vOpEtav TE xoi TÉAUNV. 

Prronannod tod yépovtoç, Kıvvanov xat “Iwawaxn 

008’ ÖAwg Zotiv KELov t& atv xataAEyELv: 

obtot yàp ÉXAUYNONVTO UNSEV TETOLNXOTES, 

toótou O& mavta KANOH xal nenaprupnueva. (G IV 27-36) 

Cessez de recopier l’œuvre d’Homere, et les fables d'Achille ou d’Hector: elles 
sont mensongeres! Alexandre de Macédoine, par l'étendue de sa sagesse et avec 
l'aide de Dieu, devint maitre du monde; mais l'émir, gráce à la sürete de son 
esprit, reconnut l'existence de Dieu, et c'est avec sa bénédiction qu'il possedait 
courage et audace. Quant au vieux Philopappous, à Kinnamos et à Ióannakis, 
il ne vaut nullement la peine de raconter leur histoire, car ils se sont vantés, 
sans avoir rien accompli. De l'émir, au contraire, tout ce que je vous ai dit est 
véritable et attesté. 


Le passage correspondant de la version E donne: 


Kat ócot Bacaviecbe dt’? &yáryv xopaciov, 

Kxovaate Six Ypapfis <éxetvwv> tov “EAANVwv 

réa xoi adroi dnouelvaorv Baoava Sie tov róðov. 

Brérete, oi Kvayryvwoxovtes, tobe Kpratets Exeivoug, 

tos “EAAnvas, toù Bauuaotobs XAL dvoractods otpatiWwtas, 

«xai» Gla Goa Eyivouvta OL Exeivnv thv  EAévnyv, 

Öte ExateMoAEUNOaAv Anacav thy “Actay, 

xai Tavteg Ed0EKaONoav Six TTEPLGCTIV &vopetav, 

xai TAALV eic Épottxù KAAOG ttc OLY DTÉOTN. 

Kat ob Aéyouev xavyiouata 7 TAcopata xoi MÜBous 

& “Opnpos ehedcato xat XAAXot tev EXAvov. 

Tata yao i001 <ob> éyovtat, xavyicuata ob AxAodvtat, 

AAA KANPEvovv Ex mavtÓc: undels oov &mtotrjon 

ws AEYW THY KAnderav cob Oavpactod "Axpitn. (E 709-722). 

Vous tous, qui étes tourmentes par l'amour pour une jeune fille, vous avez en- 
tendu, dans les écrits des fameur Grecs, combien de tourments ils subirent à 
cause du désir. Regardez-les, lecteurs, tous ces seigneurs ezcellents, ces Grecs, 
ces soldats merveilleux et glorieux, et tout ce qui s'est passé à cause de la fameuse 
Helene, leur guerre contre l'Asie entière, leur gloire à cause de leur vaillance ex- 
ceptionnelle, et pourtant aucun d'eux n'a su résister à la force de l'amour. Ce 
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que nous racontons ici, ce ne sont pas des légendes, des fanfaronnades, des men- 
songes d’Homere et des autres Grecs, mais c’est absolument vrai; que personne 
ne mette en doute le fait que je dis la vérité sur le merveilleux Acrite. 


Les deux versions sont d'accord pour appeler les récits d'Homére “mensongers”, un 
topos, non seulement au XIIème siecle,?” mais déjà depuis l’Antiquité.?8 Si, par ex- 
emple, Manassès décide de ne pas croire Homère en ce qui concerne le sort d’Helene, 
et d'accepter la version “egyptienne” de la guerre de Troie, rapportée par Hérodote 
(Jeffreys 1978, 126), c'est qu'il fait siennes les critiques et les réserves de l'historien 
antique: 


Eipouevou dE neu toc ipéas, ei ud&tarov Adyov Acyouatv ot "EAAnves xà rept " IAtov 
yeveodaı 7 où (II 118) 

A ma question aux prêtres égyptiens, si ce que racontent les Grecs au sujet 
d’Ilion est vrai ou non (...). 


ei X pf €t totor Énonototor Xpewuevov Aévet. (II 120) 
si nous pouvons croire les poétes épiques. 


Or, comme on sait, toutes ces réserves n'ont jamais en rien diminué l'immense estime 
que le monde grec antique a porté à Homére. Si Aristote parle de mensonges chez 
Homère, c'est pour l'en complimenter: 

I 


Acöröaye de uåAota Ounpos xai too KAAoug deuóT| Aéyetv we Set. (Poét. 1460a 
18-19) Ä 

C'est surtout Homère qui a appris aux autres poétes l'art des tromperies bien 
calculées.?9 


Cela n'empéche nullement Aristote de considérer Homére comme le plus grand 
d'entre les poétes: 


“O Ò “Ounpos, ó&onep xai tà &AAa Otaqéoet, xal toUt! Zorxe xo Gc ideiv, T|tot 
Ove téy vn 7] St& qiotv. (1451 a 23-24) 

Mais Homére, supérieur dans tout le reste, paraít bien sur ce point aussi avoir 
vu juste, gráce à sa connaissance de l'art ou à son génie. 


Or, si les deux versions de notre roman s'accordent pour parler des mensonges 
d’Homere, leur esprit est quand-méme bien différent. Commençons par E, la seule 
version à employer le terme “EAAnves (ce mot, qui est utilisé trois fois dans ce 
passage, ne se rencontre pas dans tout le texte de G!). L'emploi de ce terme à la 
troisiéme personne - au lieu de "nous" - donne pour le moins l'impression d'une 


prise de distance, comme dans le passage d'Hérodote (II 118, supra), oü elle sert la 


27 Cf. Jeffreys 1998, 69/293; Jeffreys 1978, 113/126-131; voir également Browning 1975, 17/19. 
23 I] suffit de lire le discours “troyen” (Or. x1) de Dion Chrysostome, pour se rendre compte de la 
véhémence avec laquelle on pouvait reprocher à Homére d'avoir “menti”. 

29 Traduction de J. Hardy, dans la collection Bude. 
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cause de l’objectivite. Mais il ne s’agit, dans la version E, pas seulement d’un effort 
pour étre objectif. Tous les Grecs sont mis dans le méme sac qu'Homére: tous des 
menteurs (E 719)! De toute évidence, le texte E ne se situe pas dans la tradition de 
cet Homère, que d'ailleurs il ne connait que par oui-dire: il semble croire que l’/liade 
est un roman d'amour (cf. Beaton 1989, 44; Ricks 1989, 195). 

En tout cas, le copiste du manuscrit E, ou méme le rédacteur de cette version, 
ne connaît méme pas Homère, et déforme le nom de “Opnpog en "Auınpäs, l'émir. 
En effet, le manuscrit lit au v. 719 & &uupag édeócaxo “les mensonges de l'émir". La 
confusion s'explique sans doute par le fait que le passagé cité de la version G parle 
effectivement de l'émir. Mais la version E parlait en principe de son fils, de Digénis 
l'Acrite lui-méme! L'explication de cet étrange lapsus doit donc résider dans le fait 
que la version sur laquelle se basait le copiste du manuscrit E (ou le rédacteur qui 
a donné forme à la version E) parlait dans ce passage lui aussi de l'émir, comme 
le fait G, et non de son fils. Encore une fois, on trouve une trace d'une version 
ressemblant étrangement à G sous le texte de E (De Boel 1999, 35; 40, n.46; 53, 
n.74)! Cette version E ne se sent donc pas d'affinité avec la tradition grecque, qui 
a débuté avec Homére; au contraire, elle semble se rattacher à la tradition de rejet 
du terme "EAAnvec, qui, depuis l'avènement du christianisme, a acquis le sens de 
“païens”. 

La version G est beaucoup plus sobre. Le peu de choses qu'elle dit à propos de 
l'Iliade ne contredit pas la vraie nature de ce texte. Par l'opposition, dans les vers 
suivants, entre Alexandre le Grand, qui agit certes comme instrument de Dieu, mais 
n'en est pas moins paien, et l'émir, Homére est implicitement classé dans la catégorie 
des paiens. Mais si notre auteur qualifie les épopées d’Homere d’“inventions”, ce 
n'est pas parce qu'Homére est palen, mais parce que ce qu'il écrit est de la littérature 
(dans le sens du "tout le reste est littérature" valérien), et, ce qui plus est, de la 
littérature ancienne; il mentionne les inventions d'Homére pour mettre l'accent sur 
la véracité de son propre texte, exactement comme faisaient déjà Hérodote ou Dion 
Chrysostome.39 

Les héros homériques appartiennent à la classe d'un Philopappous, de héros 
épiques d'un lointain passé, dont les mérites sont par définition largement exagérés, 
si tant est qu'ils ont vraiment existé. Dans la littérature francaise du XIIème siècle 
nous constatons le méme phénoméne: dans les romans de Chrétien de Troyes, écrits 
grosso modo entre 1160 et 1185, donc sans doute une ou deux générations aprés 
notre roman, l'auteur compare continuellement ses propres héros avec ceux de la 
Chanson de Roland. Ces comparaisons tournent systématiquement à l'avantage des 
premiers. Ainsi, dans le Chevalier au Lion, la facon dont Y vain se bat avec son épée 
est comparée avec Roland: 


Et veés comment il le fait 

De l'espee, quant il la trait! 
Onques ne fist de Durendart 
Rollant de Turs si grant essart 


30 Ou comme Constantin Porphyrogennéte, qui indique par la formule wg “EAAnves devdoloyoûot 


tote ypåuuacı (De them. 2.17:87) qu'il considère comme un mythe l'idée que les rois de Macédoine 
descendraient d'Héraclés, mais sans intention polémique, cf. Lechner 1934, 51. 
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En Rainchevax né en Espaigne. (3233-3237) 
voyez comme il se bat avec son épée, quand il la tire! Jamais, avec Durendal, 


Roland ne fit un si grand massacre de Turcs, à Roncevauz, ni en Espagne?! 


Tout comme chez Chrétien, le rapport entre les héros du roman (le genre contem- 
porain) et les personnages épiques "est le plus souvent hyperbolique: les héros de 
roman n'ont rien à envier aux figures épiques, que ce soit sur le plan de la prouesse ou 
de la libéralité, de la monstruosité ou de la félonie. Le roman n'est pas anti-épique, 
mais hyper-épique." (Fritz 1994, 15). 


Tzetzes, au milieu du XIIème siècle, est dans le méme registre quand il prétend, 
dans sa Théogonie, mieux connaitre la généalogie des dieux et des héros de la Gréce 
antique que cent auteurs antiques, avec Homère à leur tête, et méme que ces dieux 
et ces héros eux-mémes, s'ils avaient existé!?? Cela ne l'empéche pas d'étre un des 
grands admirateurs byzantins d'Homére. 

Notre auteur (au moins celui de la version G, s'il ne coincide pas avec celui de la 
version originale), ne rejette donc pas Homère; cela ressort d'ailleurs clairement de 
la presence des scènes homériques dans les sujets des mosaiques. Homère fait partie 
de son patrimoine culturel; en ceci, il n'est pas différent des auteurs des chroniques 
universelles. 

Cette appropriation de la tradition antique ne reléve plus du seul "encyclopé- 
disme", ce patient travail de collection et de transmission des textes antiques, sans 
apport propre, qui a occupé la plus grande partie des IXème et Xème siècles; elle ap- 
partient à l'époque qui avait fait sienne l'héritage de l'Antiquité (cf. Kazhdan 1985, 
133-34).33 Notre roman se rattache aussi à la vogue de l'interprétation allégorique, 
aux joies de laquelle les érudits des XIème et XIIème siècles s'adonnent à nouveau 
pleinement.?4 


Attitude face à la grécité 

C'est donc en comparant notre roman avec les textes des historiens et chroniqueurs 
de ces mêmes siècles que l'on pourra comprendre de façon plus précise son cadre 
idéologique à lui. On constate alors qu'il ne partage pas, avec l'auteur phare de la 
fin du XIe siècle que fut Psellos, le philhellénisme explicite. Non seulement, dans 
sa Chronographie, celui-ci ne cesse d'utiliser les héros homériques comme points de 
référence, mais il est aussi l'un des premiers à écrire les mots " EAAmv et EAAnvıxöc 
sans la haine qui leur est attachée depuis des siécles. Mais méme dégagés de cette 
haine, ils réfèrent chez lui à une culture qui, quoiqu'il le regrette, n'est pas la sienne. 
Sa propre tradition à lui, ce n'est pas Athenes, mais Rome, la Rome de Romulus: 


obtw yobv 'AOnvatot Exodrtevcavto xal ónócat xÓAetc TTV EXEivwv ÖNKOXpatiav 


31 Edition et traduction de David F. Hult, d’après le manuscrit BN fr. 1433, dans Zink 1994. 

32 Tzetzès, Theogonie (ed. I Bekker, AbhBerl, Phil.-hist. Kl., Berlin, 1840, 147-69), vv. 27-32. 
33 En fait, de solides indications nous permettent de croire que le stade de |’ “encyclopedisme” 
était déjà dépassé dans la seconde moitié du Xème siècle; ainsi, un auteur comme Jean Géomètre 
dialoguait déjà sur un pied d'égalité avec l'Antiquité classique, cf. K. Demoen 2001, 230. 

34 Pour la lecture allégorique de notre roman, cf.Jeffreys 1993, 29; pour l'interprétation allégorique 
aux XIème et XIIème siècles, cf. Browning 1975, 25-28; Kazhdan 1985, 134. 
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ECNAWIAV" Tap’ uiv SE toutt tò xaAÓv Zopimtat xat Titio tot, xat AöyYog OÙdELS 
ebyevelas, GAA’ Avwdev Ex xANpov Sradoy7jc, “PwubrAov xpotou &pbapévou tic 
tota tr ovyxboewg. (II, 35, 134, 7-11) 

C'est ainsi du moins que se gouvernérent les Athéniens et toutes les cités qui 
ont cherché à imiter leur démocratie; mais chez nous, cette belle institution se 
trouve rejetée et déconsidérée, et l'on ne tient nul compte de la noblesse; et ce 
mal date des origines et il est de succession héréditaire, car c'est Romulus qui, 
le premier, a inauguré une telle confusion. 


Le sentiment national de Psellos est exprimé de façon particulièrement explicite 
dans un autre passage souvent cité de sa Chronographie: 


'"Eyó dt xoi tote èv &0pfjvouv Öp@v tà mévta oUtco Ďatupópeva, xoi vüv oddév 
Ehattov &Xyvuvóusvoc (eiui yap inep tc &AXoc paopouaros xo pad TL), £u 
ni ug deonôtn xoi Bactrei Énaroyüvouat. (II, 46, 154,1-4). 

Pour moi, qui gémissais alors en voyant que tout était ainsi rempli d’aveugle- 
ment, et qui ne déplore pas moins aujourd'hui cet état de choses (car je suis 
autant que quiconque ami des Romains et ami de ma patrie). 


Les “Hellenes” ne sont pour Psellos que les Grecs de l’antiquité paienne. Dans un 
passage qui rappelle autant Hérodote (v. plus haut) que notre version E (v. 710), il 
dit à propos des t&v ‘EAAñvowv Aöyot: 


Ô OE nepi adtod Aéyetv npobéuevos '"AyiAAÉa toŬtov obx ÄATELIXÖTWG ipei: OTEP 
yàp tH pwi tobtw peyaAn piv f| &pxN tod Yévouc, Alaxdç yap ó nännog, öv 
éx Ardg oi nüßor yewvddar, xoi TInAeds GE ó narp, dv oi vv EAAñvov Aóvot 
éEaipovtes tH Oéudt, Hei dE abty dadartia, ovyxatevvatovary. (II, 134, 84, 2-7) 
Mais si quelqu'un se propose de parler de lui, il ne l’appellera pas à tort un 
Achille. Comme, en effet, chez ce héros était illustre l'origine de sa famille, car 
son grand-pére était Eaque, que les fables font descendre de Zeus, et son pére 
était Pélée, que les récits louangeurs des Grecs marient à Thétis — c'était là une 
déesse marine. 


Si notre roman se démarque de Psellos par l'absence de philhellénisme explicite, 
il partage donc avec lui le sentiment d'une identité romaine, et non grecque. Mais 
ce sentiment est général depuis la haute époque byzantine. Pouvons-nous trouver 
des indices plus précis? Qu'en est-il chez les historiens du XIIème (et du début du 
XIIème) siècle? Les habitants de l'empire byzantin sont appelés effectivement, du 
début jusqu'à la fin de l'empire byzantin, des "Romains", et, comme dans notre ro- 
man, cela ne vaut pas seulement sur le plan institutionnel (état, armée): les individus 
aussi sont présentés comme des “Romains” .%5 Mais déjà bien avant Choniatés, à par- 
tir d'Anne Comnéne, qui en cela semble être une pionnière, il y a une tendance, qui 
ira grandissant, d'utiliser le nom d’“Helléne”, non plus dans le sens neutre de “Grec 
de l'Antiquité", ni dans celui, péjoratif, de “païen, partisan de la religion grecque 


35 Voir p. ex. Zonaras III, p. 250, ll. 11-12; Nic. Chon. p. 205, 18; p. 300, 94. 
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antique", mais dans un sens ethnique: “habitant de l'empire byzantin parlant grec", 
comme par exemple dans le passage suivant, où Anne Comnéne utilise le terme dans 
le cadre de l'opposition ethnique “Grec-barbare” bien connu de l'Antiquité, mais 
appliquée ici à des données contemporaines: 


"Hv òè totobtoc 6 &vip oloc, wg Ev Bpayet èv eimetv, oddels xat’ Exeivov WOON Ev 
tH t&v ‘Pouaiuwv vr ote B&pBopoc ote "EAAnv' 

Pour le dire en bref, on n'avait jamais vu auparavant sur la terre des Romains 
homme pareil à celui-là, barbare ou grec. (III, 122, 13.10.4,1—4)36 


Le sens ethnique ressort plus nettement encore dans le passage célèbre où elle parle 
de l'orphanotrophe fondé par son pére, l'empereur Alexios: 


Kai ott ideiv xot Aacttvov évtaiba mardototBovpevov xai Lxvdnv EhAnviCovta xod 
‘Pwpatov tà tiv 'EAXfjvov ouyypéuuata retayerptCdevov xoi tov à ypapuaitou 
"EdAnva pO edAnvitovta. (III, 218, 15.7.9, 9-12) 

Là on peut voir un Latin qui s’instruit, un Scythe qui apprend le grec, un Romain 
qui s’exerce sur les textes grecs, et le Grec illettré qui se forme à parler grec 
correctement. 


Alors que le Scythe, c'-à-d. le Slave, a besoin d'apprendre le grec tout court, le Grec 
illettré, qui en sait déjà la forme vulgaire, doit se former à en maitriser la forme 
littéraire, c'-à-d. la forme atticisante (Aerts 1976, 5, n. 13). | 

La langue grecque s'appelle toujours "hellénique". C'est évident en ce qui con- 
cerne la forme littéraire, atticisante; mais la langue parlée n'est pas moins “hellé- 
nique". Ainsi, Anne Comnéne n'hésite pas à dire de demi-barbares, qui raillent les 
soldats byzantins, qu'ils EAAnviCovat: 


Aw’ dAng vuxtóc Wevovto xaÜ&zeo Aóxot, Eott Ò Ob xal mpóc Tobe "Popatouc 
&néoxcmtov: Noav yàp xat tıveg Ev adtoIg uıisoßäpßapoı EAANviCovtes. (IIT, 205, 
15.5.2.5-12) 

la nuit entière, ils se mirent à hurler comme des loups, parfois aussi à railler les 
Romains, car il y avait parmi eur des demi-barbares qui connaissaient la langue 
grecque. 


De méme, la langue des insultes obscénes que lance un Arménien à l'empereur 
au sujet de sa femme et de sa fille, n'était sürement pas l'attique classique, mais 
Choniatès ne l'en appelle pas moins “EAAnvig yAdotta: 


UBpect tov Bachem “HAAnvist ÉnAvve yAWttH, Éc te thv Gxottty xo tag Ouyatépaç 
6 stönadyog EpeoyeA@v xal Aöyoug &nxpereic &qielc. (23, 83-85) 


il couvrit l'empereur d’insultes en langue grecque, en lancant incessamment des 
propos moqueurs et inconvenants au sujet de son épouse et de ses filles. 


36 Texte et traductions d'Anne Comnéne: B. Leib, dans la collection Bude. 
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Par contre, l'usage du terme de "EAAnv, comme nom ethnique contemporain, dont 
nous avons vu les premiers exemples chez Anne Comnene, ne s'est étendu que bien 
plus tard, aprés la prise de Constantinople lors de la quatrieme croisade, en 1204. 
On a vu l'explication de cette généralisation dans une tendance des intellectuels 
byzantins à se retirer mentalement de la dure actualité, et à se tourner vers le 
passé prestigieux de leur culture,?” reconnu désormais également par les savants 
occidentaux, dans le premier mouvement d'un élan qui devait mener ceux-ci à la 


Renaissance. 


Toutefois, le nom de “EAAnv n'a jamais réussi à supplanter le terme de 'Pwuatog; la 
coexistence de ces deux termes est particulierement évidente dans le passage suivant 
où Nicétas Choniatés donne des exemples de l’&ravdpwria Aativn (301,6), sous le 
regne d'Andronic Comnéne: 


&vTjp KLooppwpaıog xod tooxótny Knoßnoaupicas Ev &xoto xab’ " EAXATvoc &vopóc 
&néyOetav (...) (301, 17-18) | 

un Latin [c'-à-d. un occidental] haissant les Romains [c’-a-d. les Byzantins), 
ayant emmagasiné en lui-méme une telle répugnance contre les Grecs. 


Georges Pachymérés raconte que l'empereur Michel VIII (celui qui, en 1261, reprit 

Constantinople aux Latins, et réalisa plus tard, en 1274, l'union (éphémère) des 

églises orthodoxe et catholique) était particuliérement bien disposé à l'égard des 

ecclésiastiques catholiques, et qu'en accueillant l'évéque Nicolas de Crotone, il vou- 
-lut lui donner le privilège de s'habiller “à la grecque": 


tov Kpotwung éniaxonov, ävôpa Adytov dvta xai StyAwacodvta xat’ ÉTLOTAUNV 
thy Octav, Ov xal tH narpıäpyn neunwv xoi xußepv@v petà xotpóv pLetTHUGLace 
TOS tò “EAAnvixadtepov, xai Exxinolav SrSdvar ol tH Adyw trj; Emtddaews, WG 
ayordCovtr tfis Aaxobans, HOEAE te xoi Mxovduet’ x&v &vévexo, el HA Ye Pwpabels 
Exeivog eic Öbavorav xal tv Huetéowv BAGBY tò pèv xad’ " EAAnvac EotoAtodaı 
xoi m&AÀtv elye, thy òè Bactrlixyy eduéverav &moAWAExwE nepi mou thv IILovto- 
npäxkerav éEwpiteto. (CFHB II, 463, 13-19). 

l'évéque de Crotone, homme savant versé dans la science divine et en parlant les 
deux langues; il l'envoya au patriarche et, en le dirigeant, il lui fit prendre aprés 
quelque temps l'habit grec. Puis il décida et régla l'attribution d'une Eglise en 
épidose à l'évéque qui était en vacance de son siége. Et c'eüt été fait, s'il n'avait 
pas été pris en flagrant délit d'hostilité et de malfaisance envers les nótres; il put 
continuer à porter l'habit grec, mais il perdit la faveur de l'empereur et fut erilé 
du côté d'Héraclée du Pont.?8 


Cela est d'autant plus remarquable, qu'il s'agit ici de l'habit grec ecclésiastique. 
Les mots de "EAAmv et de éAAnvixds, qui étaient tombés en disgrace à cause de 
leur connotation religieuse (“paien”), sont justement utilisés ici dans un contexte 
chrétien, cette fois pour distinguer l'église catholique, occidentale, qui revendique 


37 Cf. Lechner 1954, 67; Runciman 1970, 22-23; Ahrweiler 1975, 122; Vries 1996, 322-23. 
38 Edition CFHB, texte A. Failler, traduction V. Laurent. 
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elle aussi l'épithéte "romaine" (mais avec quel mépris l'empire byzantin lui l'avait 
refusée jusque là!) de l'église grecque, orientale: un retournement total de la sit- 
uation (Lechner 1954, 65)! Mais Pachymeres utilise le terme de "EAAnvoc otoAy 
également dans un contexte laique, pour opposer l'habillement byzantin à celui des 
occidentaux: 


Ott ye xal eic " EAAmvoc xoi Yvwunv xoi otoAny nererättero. (CB II, 530, 1-2) 
parce qu'il [un Catalan] avait adopté aussi bien les opinions que l’habillement 
d'un Grec. 


Il s'agit ici d'un membre de la célébre compagnie catalane, payée par l'empereur An- 
dronic II (le fils de Michel VIII, mort en 1282) pour lutter contre les Turcs ottomans, 
en 1303 (Ostrogorsky 1969, 19). 

L'expression de Pachymérés est à comparer avec celle de notre roman: fete 
THY atoAnv EvOUc, xepr[BBaA cv bwuaiav (G III 257, citée plus haut), qui coïncide, par 
contre, avec l'expression de Zonaras à propos de l'empereur Diogéne, fait prisonnier 
puis relàché par le sultan turc: 


Ò BE eig OeodoadrodAw rev Estaiuevog BapBapixwc (6 yp couAtXv oixetac 
ATH Tapéoye Gx0ÀÓc) tjv TE yelpa ¿xet rpooueivac Ébepareteto xal THY &puptaaty 
REÔS TO puuaixwtepov neßnpuotero. (CB rir, 703, 7-10) 

Il partit pour Théodosopolis, habillé à la façon barbare (le sultan lui avait donné 
des habits turcs), où il attendait que sa main guérisse, et adopta un habillement 
plus romain. 


Langue des Grecs ou langue des Romains? 

Le moins qu'on puisse dire, c'est que notre roman, bien que les deux manuscrits 
principaux soient bien postérieurs à 1204, ne participe pas au mouvement de retour 
vers l'hellénisme. On dirait que nos deux manuscrits reflétent fidélement la situation 
du douzième siècle, telle qu'on la voit chez Zonaras, et où seule une Anne Comnéne 
parle de "EAAnves contemporains. Mais notre roman présente une innovation à mes 
yeux capitale, dans l'autre sens, sur laquelle on n'a pas assez attiré l'attention. La 
langue grecque, tant dans sa forme littéraire que dans sa forme parlée, est appelée 
systématiquement “hellénique” par les auteurs des XIIème et XIIème siècles, comme 
par tous les auteurs byzantins en général. Cela signifie, symétriquement, que le 
terme de "langue romaine" ou "langue des Romains" ne peut pas désigner la langue 
grecque, mais seulement le latin, méme pour un Zonaras, qui néglige l'héritage grec 
au point de sauter la guerre de Troie dans son histoire (v. plus haut). On pourrait 
donc s'attendre à ce que celui-ci appelle la langue grecque “la langue des Romains", 
mais il n'en est rien. Ainsi, Zonaras parle d'un texte écrit par Tertullien en latin; 
cité par Eusèbe en grec:39 


Udptupa ò’ ext toûtois mapdyet TeptudAravov 6 EocéBtoc, &vdpa ‘Pwpaiov xoi Eva 


39 D'autres exemples: 11, 39, 19, et 11, 473, 17-19, où il s'agit encore d'un texte latin traduit en 
grec (E&eAAnvielögevov). 
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töv Ev th Poun Aaunpov, Ev auyypapfi tit nap’ abtod Extedeion "Popgaixi 
Srarextw, neraßAndeion 8’ eis thv “EAAKSA pwvýv, Aéyovta tadta (CB II, 446, 
2-5) | 

Eusebe cite comme témoin de cela Tertullien, un Romain parmi les plus illustres, 
dans un texte que celui-ci avait écrit en latin ( "langue romaine"), traduit en grec, 
qui dit: ‘...”. 


Un des passages où Zonaras appelle le latin ‘Pwuatwv 9U&Aextoc (II, 39, 19) a sans 
doute servi de modèle (Jeffreys 1979, 210-11) à la chronique universelle de Manasses, 
qui parle lui de la "Popatov YAwooa: 


"EvteU0ev 6 Tapriios uetwvou&oôn Aógoc 

Ex tijg pavetang xepaAñs Kamitwkivos Aöpos: 

Kärout yup 7j xepaan xat "Popotov yAoooav. (1681-1683). 

" Ensuite, la roche tarpéienne fut rebaptisée “Capitole” d’après la tête qui était 
apparue; car en latin (“langue des Romains") la tête se dit ‘caput’.4° 


Pour les historiens byzantins de l’époque qui nous intéresse, comme d’ailleurs pour 
les auteurs grecs antiques,*! la “langue des Romains" est rigoureusement synonyme 
de la “langue des Latins", malgré l'équivoque possible, étant donné que les “Latins” 
sont dans ces textes byzantins les occidentaux contemporains. Ainsi, Nicétas Cho- 
niatés: 


Worte Ó èv tov oixelov, we fj Aaxivov BobAetat pwvý, xayxeňápiov, we ò "EA- 
Anves einorev, Aoyodernv (Tiv òè oüxoc, 6 Mayévttng &ntoxonoc) reudbas (200,87- 
201,89) 

Ainsi, il envoya son “chancelier”, comme le dit le latin (“la langue des Latins”), 
ou, comme le diraient les Grecs, son "logothétés" (c'était l'évéque de Mayen- 
ce )”.42 | 


Un autre exemple d’une fonction dans la société occidentale, désignée d’abord par 
son nom “latin”, et ensuite traduit en "grec", nous est fourni pár le passage suivant 
du méme auteur: 


logpé tıvog Enideönunxötog adtH, neya apa tots tv Aativwv duvanevou otpa- 
Teva (Uaptoxk Ados Tv tò &kiwpa 6 &vfip, dnhoi òè xaO" “EAANvas fj pwvy tov 
Tewtoctpatopa). (600, 46-48) 

Un certain Geoffroy qui avait un haut rang dans les armées des Latins (il était 
maréchal, ce que la langue des Grecs désigne par mpwtocteatwe ).43 


*9 Les autres exemples (v. 4494 et v. 4697) ne concernent plus l'Antiquité, mais l'époque de 
Charlemagne. | 

41 On trouvera des exemples de Aativov pwvý chez Zonaras, II p. 186, 4-5; II, p. 224, 2; cf. 11, 494, 
17. Pour une étude des termes Aativiwy / ‘Pouaiwv 0táAextoc (yAdGo0a, pwvñ etc.) en grec ancien, 
v. Kramer 1993. 

42 Cf. Jean Kinnamos, qui explique de la méme facon la fonction latine de “chancelier” par: ôv 
Aoyodernv einor tic &v EAAnviiwv &vfjp (141, 13). 

43 Pour la fonction de rpwrootpätwp, cf. Guilland 1967, 1 478-79. Le terme grec, qui n'existait 
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La langue grecque peut donc être appelée aussi tx t&v 'EAAfjwov, comme le fait 
Anne Comnene: | 


thy òè pwvhv torodtog oloc Av ano tæv Aativwv ÉAnAUBG veaviag eic thv hue- 
dannv yiv tk "EAANvwv pèv éxué&Bot, où nave dE Xadapıevor tt thv pwvhv, KAA’ 
Zottv ov xal xorAoBwrépag éxpépot tç ovAaBds. (II, 37, 5.8.8.1-5) 

quant à sa prononciation, elle était celle qu'on pouvait attendre d'un Latin, 
venu jeune homme dans notre pays, qui savait parfaitement le grec, mais ne 
s’erprimait pas trés correctement, car il lui arrivait d'estropier des syllabes. 


Il est donc étonnant de lire dans notre roman que l'émir peut parler directement 
avec les fréres de la jeune fille enlevée, parce qu'il parle la "langue des Romains", 
c’-a-d. le grec (!): 


&xpiBixc yao nniotaro thy «àv "Popgatov yA@ttav. (G I 115) 
comme il connaissait parfaitement la langue des Romains. 


Quand nos aristocrates byzantins parlent par contre avec un simple paysan arabe, 
ils ont besoin d'un interprete; dans ce cas, la langue qu'ils parlent n'est pas nommée: 


Kad’ 660v Eapaxnvé &Yvpolxo ovvavtüotv: 

éxeivos En xpóc aùtobs Ot& toU öpayounavou. (G I 216-217) 

en chemin ils rencontrérent un paysan sarracéne; celui-ci leur dit par l'intermé- 
diaire de l'interpréte. | 


Le probléme de la communication entre Byzantins et Arabes, qui est reconnu comme 
tel dans la version G, est passé sous silence dans la version E. Au lieu de cela, cette 
version insiste sur le fait que les sujets sarrasins de l'émir lui parlent dans leur 
langue. Un vers identique: 


Dapaxnvds ÉAéAnoev tov &unpàv tfi; YAwoanc. (E 21-30-46) 
Un Sarrasin adressa la parole à l'émir dans sa langue. 


est utilisé jusqu'à trois fois, dans les mémes contextes que G I 115 et I 216-17 (voir 
plus haut). Comme l'indique Jeffreys dans son édition de notre texte, cette insis- 
tance sur le fait qu'un Sarrasin parle à un autre Sarrasin dans sa propre langue est 
étonnante (Jeffreys 1998, 239). Cela donne l'impression que l'auteur de cette ver- 


pas plus en grec ancien que “mariscaldus” en latin, désignait à l'origine, tout comme “marechal”, 
l'écuyer, et tout comme ce dernier terme, il a fait une belle ascension sociale. Zonaras dit ex- 
plicitement que le terme zpwtootpatwp appartient à la xowv7 ót&Aexcoc (III, 411, 1-2). En fait, 
les auteurs byzantins ne semblent pas plus faire de distinction entre le latin de l'antiquité et la 
langue de leurs contemporains occidentaux, qu'entre le grec classique et leur propre langue. C'est 
pourquoi ils peuvent, inversement, appeler les lettres latines aussi "lettres des Italiens", comme 
le fait Psellos dans sa Chronographie à propos de l'empereur Romain 111: "Hv uev ov ó &v?jp xai 
Aóyotc évteÜpauuévog EhAnvixoig xai madeiag petecynxwe Gan toig ItaA@v Aóyotc (t. 1 p. 32, 20-21), 
“Ce prince donc avait été nourri dans les lettres grecques, et il avait eu part aussi à cette culture 
qui s'attache aux lettres latines.” La yAwtta itakıwrıg dont parle Nicétas Choniatès (p. 300, 95) 
n'est donc pas nécessairement différente du latin pour lui. 
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sion se souvenait vaguement qu’il fallait dire quelque chose sur l’emploi de langues; 
en tout cas, cela prouve que l’archetype, auquel remontent nos deux versions, de- 
vait contenir des reflexions sur l’emploi de langues dans cette zone frontaliere, et 
il me semble bien plus raisonnable de supposer que il s’agissait de reflexions perti- 
nentes sur les difficultés de s’entendre entre locuteurs de langues différentes, plutöt 
que du rabáchage confus qu'on trouve dans la version E. Bien sür, cela ne nous 
donne pas encore le droit de supposer que l'archétype parlait lui aussi de "langue 
des Romains"; mais n'oublions pas que le manuscrit G a été recopié vers 1300, et 
que méme à cette époque-là nous n'avons pas d'autres attestations de cet usage.** 
L'appellation “rhomeique” de la langue grecque (parlée) ne date en effet que de la 
période de la domination ottomane (cf. Lechner 1954, 59; Eideneier 1977, 43). 

Or il est improbable que la nouvelle appellation, à l'époque ottomane, de la 
langue grecque ("langue romaine" ou “des Romains"), et l'échec de ce renouveau 
de l'hellénisme, qui s'est manifesté aprés 1204, n'aient aucun rapport entre eux. Les 
raisons qu'invoque Paparrigopoulos pour cet échec n'ont, à mon avis, pas perdu 
leur validité. D'aprés lui, d'un cóté, ce renouveau n'a pas dépassé le cadre de l'élite 
intellectuelle, dont la plupart des représentants ont émigré en Occident au courant 
des XIVéme et XVéme siécles; les idées nouvelles n'ont pas affecté les couches popu- 
laires. De l'autre, les conquérants ottomans n'étaient que trop contents de capter le 
prestigieux héritage impérial “romain” de Byzance, étant donné que l'état byzantin 
a tenu jusqu’au dernier jour à son caractère romain. Ce ne sont pas eux qui auraient 
voulu établir un nouveau nom pour les sujets chrétiens, qui d’ailleurs, débarrassés de 
leurs élites, n’en voulaient pas non plus. Il faut supposer que, le lien avec l’ancienne 
culture ayant été coupé, aussi bien les Grecs soumis que leurs nouveaux maîtres ont 
fait le pas naturel, qui consiste à appeler la langue d’après le peuple qui la parle. 

Or, vers 1300, quand notre manuscrit G a été copié, et à plus forte raison dans la 
première moitié du XIIème siècle, nous sommes encore loin de la conquête ottomane, 
et les élites n’ont pas encore émigré. Comment expliquer alors que notre roman soit 
tellement en avance sur son temps en ce qui concerne l’appellation de la langue 
grecque? D'abord, est-ce que cette appellation est due à l’auteur de notre roman, 
ou seulement au rédacteur responsable de la version G (en supposant toujours qu'il 
y a lieu de faire cette distinction)? Nous avons constaté que, tout en montrant une 
familiarité avec la culture grecque païenne qui ne dépasse toutefois pas le niveau de 
la formation de base du lettré byzantin de son époque, notre roman, dans sa version 
G, n'utilise jamais le mot de "EAAnv ou l'un de ses dérivés; dans sa version E, nous 
avons méme constaté une hostilité certaine vis-à-vis de la culture grecque paienne. 
On peut donc exclure d'emblée que l'auteur de l'archétype ait été un partisan de 
la renaissance de l'esprit hellénique. Or, si notre roman a été écrit au début du 
XIIème siècle, cela s'explique aisément, car ce renouveau n'en était alors qu'à ses 
balbutiements. Un Psellos, qui manifeste de la sympathie pour les “EAAnves, les 
Grecs païens (v. plus haut), se réserve néanmoins la possibilité d'utiliser l’&EAAnvıonösg 
comme chef d'accusation contre ses ennemis; d'ailleurs, lui-même a dû se défendre 
contre de telles accusations (Lechner 1954, 46). L''Iotopta Züvronog du Pseudo- 


44 Lechner (1954, 58, n. 14) réfute Runciman, qui, sans citer d'attestations, prétend que les By- 
zantins déjà appelaient leur langue “rhomeique”, fouaixa. 
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Psellos marque encore un net recul par rapport à Psellos, en n’utilisant les termes 

de "EAAnvec et de EAAnvionög qu'avec le sens nettement péjoratif de “païens”: 
['Ioftavóc] Epwrndeis 68 Stov Evexa obx Epwn trjg Bactretag «Öt un "EAANvWv 
BaarAeberv £0£A 01 Épnoev «à AA Xptottavóv, xoi BobAotto Sveiv Apyeıv ebcepov 
7, &oeBGv mOAAGY pupiédwv» (tobe dE ye nokitaç GUUTAVTAG xoi TO otpattott- 
xdv yévos TAH ôàiywv "lovAtavóc nernveyxev ATO Xprotiavionoü eis “HAAnv- 
ouöv). Ng de tate elpfjxet, tò nATdog Gv orep And ouvÜuatOs Aveßöncav' 
«Xpratravot Eouev änavtes xoi tH of Yvon Erornor melOecbat». (p. 40, 858, 16- 
23). — 
A la question pourquoi il n'avait pas l’ambition d’être empereur, il répondit qu'il 
ne souhaitait pas étre un empereur d'Hellénes, mais seulement de chrétiens, et 
qu'il préférait régner sur deur hommes pieur que sur des dizaines de milliers 
d'impies (il faut savoir que Julien avait fait passer tous les citoyens, et l'armée 
entiére, à quelques exceptions prés, du christianisme à l'hellénisme). A peine 
eut-il dit cela, que la foule clamait, comme à un signal: “Nous sommes tous 
chrétiens, et préts à suivre ton opinion." 


Mais justement, méme cette chronique universelle qui rejette comme paiennes toutes 


choses helléniques, utilise quand-même les termes de &AA&c (yAóoco) (16, 70), &- 
Anviott (17, 76), etc. pour désigner la langue grecque: - 


"Evtet0ev Iloniıxöias map tod Ofjiou tov ‘Pœuaiwv érwvouäoln. Tovto òè 
TO émovÓputov xot thv ÉAAnmxv Ot&Aextov Sbvatar À xol BovAetat SnAovv 
«ÖNLOXNOT Tjxot «dou ppovuotrw. (p. 6, 10, 8-11). 

D'où le surnom de “Publicola” donné par le peuple de Rome. En langue grecque, 
ce surnom veut dire "qui se soucie du peuple" ou "soutien du peuple". 


En cela, ce texte est conforme à l'emploi absolument général, comme nous l'avons 
vu, au moins jusqu'à la seconde prise de Constantinople; ce n'est pas dans le cadre 
du début du XIIe siècle que l'on risque de comprendre le glissement vers thy t&v 
Popaiwv yA@ttav de notre roman. Cette période ne semble pas donner de point de 
départ pour une telle évolution. Mais si ce n'est pas l'auteur de l'archétype, à qui 
l'innovation peut-elle étre imputée? Manions le rasoir d'Ockham, et supposons que 
c'est précisément le seul copiste dont nous ayons conservé le texte, celui du manuscrit 
G (en ne considérant bien sür que la branche G de la tradition du texte). Or, vers 
1300, bien de choses ont changé. Nous savons que le mouvement du renouveau de 
l'hellénisme, la “derniere Renaissance byzantine" de Runciman, était surtout une 
affaire de Constantinople et de Thessalonique (cf. Runciman 1970, 20; Lechner 1954, 
57) et qu'il a suscité une forte hostilité, à Constantinople méme, mais aussi dans les 
provinces (Ahrweiler 1975, 64/66). Ahrweiler résume, dans le passage suivant, tous 
les points qui me semblent pertinents pour notre discussion: 

“A côté et face à ce mouvement des ‘Lumières’, dirons-nous, avant la lettre, mou- 
vement somme toute hautain et aristocratique par sa nature, on note un courant 
populaire animé par des convictions répandues chez les gens simples, tenus sous 
l'influence de l'Eglise: il se résume briévement en une attitude fonciérement anti- 
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latine dont la cible reste avant tout l’Eglise de Rome; la haine contre la latinite 
est, on l'imagine, attisee par le clergé anti-unioniste dont le meilleur représentant 
reste le patriarche Génnadios, l'ennemi le plus féroce du courant du renouveau 
hellénique préché surtout à Mistra. Il n'est nullement étonnant que les représentants 
du courant archaisant recherchent le rapprochement avec Rome et l'Occident, tandis 
que ceux du courant populaire et ecclésiastique, aveuglés par leur passion antilatine, 
n'hésitent pas à se rapprocher des Turcs." (Ahrweiler 1975, 123). 


Conclusion 

Or, si l'on part de l'hypothése que le rédacteur de la version G était anti-unioniste, 
les morceaux du puzzle semblent tous tomber en place. L'union des églises, réalisée 
au concile de Lyon (1274), et l'opposition farouche qu'elle provoqua dans les rangs 
du clergé et dans le peuple (cf. Runciman 1970, 39/61; Ostrogorsky 1969, 484- 
86), montrent la brülante actualité de cette question à l'époque qui nous intéresse. 
Le lien qui avait été établi entre renouveau de l'hellénisme et rapprochement avec 
l'occident4^* devait pouvoir conduire un adversaire de l'union à repousser l’hellénisme 
au méme temps que l'occident; c'est d'ailleurs ce qui s'est passé de facon générale 
pendant la domination turque. Or, ce qui attirait notre rédacteur dans le roman, 
c'était peut-être justement le climat de paix, de réconciliation entre monde ortho- 
doxe et monde musulman, qui, comme on l'a vu, y régnait. L'Asie Mineure est, vers 
1300 encore beaucoup plus que dans la premiére moitié du XIIe siécle, un souvenir 
d'une époque dorée, où yptattavdg coïncidait sans probléme avec bwuatocs, et où 
l'on pouvait vivre en paix avec les musulmans. D'ailleurs, dans l'archétype déjà, les 
Turcs faisaient — discrètement ~ partie de ces musulmans d'Asie Mineure; nos deux 
versions en gardent la trace (Jeffreys 1998, XXXVIII). Ce roman pouvait donc être 
lu vers 1300 comme une illustration d'une autre voie possible, d'une alternative à 
la politique d'union avec l'église catholique: l'entente avec le monde musulman, qui 
justement se faisait à nouveau menagant, à travers la nouvelle puissance formidable 
des Turcs ottomans (Ostrogorsky 1969, 514). Or, la tentation de l’alliance avec 
les Turcs existait bel et bien dés le regne d'Andronic II Paléologue; pour les anti- 
unionistes c'était, dés le XIVéme siécle, la seule alternative à la soumission aux 
Latins (Ducellier 1975, 84). 

L'explication que je viens de développer repose sur l'hypothése qu'un lien au- 
rait été sensible entre le renouveau de l'esprit hellénique et le rapprochement avec 
le monde catholique. Ce lien, qui à mon avis reste à mieux étayer, aurait pu con- 
duire, vers 1300, un adversaire de l'union des églises, copiant un roman de l'époque 
des Comnénes, à remplacer le nom traditionnel de la langue grecque par celui, 
révolutionnaire, de “langue des Romains", dénomination qui sera de toute façon 
généralisée quelques siécles plus tard, et vraisemblablement pour les raisons que je 
viens d'exposer. Mais méme si cette explication n'était pas la bonne, reste le fait in- 


45 Ce lien est mis en avant par Runciman (1952, 29-30) et Ahrweiler (1975, 123), mais il est 
contesté par Lechner (1954, 71). Irmscher semble suggérer au contraire un rapport entre la reprise 
du nom d’“Hellenes” et les sentiments anti-latins du peuple constantinopolitain (1975, 11 134). Le 
seul fait solidement établi est que le parti unioniste était prét à laisser le nom de *Romains" à 
l'occident catholique, cf. Lechner 1954, 66, Ditten 1964, 278. C'est un sujet fascinant qu'il faudra 
étudier de plus pres. 
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contournable (et d'une grande importance), qu'un manuscrit écrit vers 1300 appelle 
le grec thy x&v '"Popatov yAðttav. 


Universiteit Gent 
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ARNOLD VAN GEMERT 


«EAXfvov Tatdeg Etuedev, we "EAAnves Oavopev»* 


Under the influence of the exodus of Greek intellectuals who fled circa 1400 from 
Constantinople and sought refuge in Italy, as well as due to the resulting closer 
contacts between the Greek world and Rome, there was a slow shift in the use 
of the designation for ‘Byzantine’ and ‘Greek’. Around the time of the Council 
of Ferrara-Florence (1437-39), the word Pwuaios, which was until then used in 
this sense but means both ‘Roman’ and 'Byzantine Greek’, was replaced more and 
more in historical and ecclesiastical writings by the word I'paıxös, while the word 
"EAAnves, which for centuries had meant only heathen, also begins to reappear with 
this meaning.’! 


One of the few vernacular Greek texts in which one may trace an echo of these 
developments is the History of Belisarius, the Iotopia tov BeAtcotptov.? This is not a 
historical narrative about the famous general of Emperor Justinian but a didactical 
work about the envy of the Greeks, the q0óvoc twv Pop ato. The legendary popular 
hero's eyes are cut out because of the envy of the nobility. His fate as a beggar is 
an example of the envy of the nobility. The conclusion is that Constantinople as a 
consequence thereof will surely fall into the hands of the Turks. 

As far as is known, the original text was created at the end of the fourteenth 
century in Constantinople. The author relied on written sources (later chronicles) 
and probably on oral material that was preserved in Byzantium. Herein may be 
recognised some elements of the life of the historical Belisarius figure. Over the 
centuries these elements, together with the theme of Belisarius' popularity with the 
people and the envy of the courtly circles, were enriched with legendary material 
and themes from later times. In the final poem the question was brought up to 
date and made concrete: Carthage, unknown or no longer prominent enough, was 
replaced by the new ‘world power’ England (Bakker-van Gemert 1988, 25-28), the 
noble families bear the names of the families actually in power around 1400.3 


The work is preserved in four versions in all of which the original, circa 1395, story 


* My son Willem translated the Dutch text of my communication into English. Any mistakes 
herein are due to my interventions. 

The literature on the notions ' EAAnvac, Dpatxdg, Pwuaioc is very extensive. For the period in 
question, the studies by Lechner 1954, Ditten 1964, Irmscher 1975 and Harris 2000 are the most 
important. 

? My references in the text and the notes concern the introduction and the edition of the four 
different versions in Bakker-van Gemert 1988. 

3 The original list of noble families is mentioned in $8. In $44 a later adaptor added another 
seven families to the original list. These families belong rather to the province than to the capital 
Constantinople. See Bakker-van Gemert 1988, 34-36 and 45-46. 
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can be recognised. The extant versions were probably all created between 1450 and 
1490: 


— the oldest preserved version, probably dating from shortly before 1453, was 
handed down anonymously, in a language without any dialectical differentiation. 
The version has to be placed somewhere in the Greek world, possibly still in 
Constantinople, but other regions cannot be excluded. 

- the most recent version is in the name of a poet from Rhodes whom we know 
from one or two other works: Emmanouil or Manolis Limenitis. It is a personal 
and historical poem: he calls it a ‘Historical narration’ (Iotopixn eËñynots nepi 
Beloapiovu). He ends his work, probably written circa 1490-1495, with the ob- 
servation that God is enraged with to yévog twv Pwpatwv and he makes an 
appeal to all Christians to unite in a new crusade and regain Constantinople 
from the Turks. 

- an incomplete version (392 vss., $ 1-47, +2/3 of the text) is preserved in a ms. 
from Naples, N?. While the text in general remains quite close to the first version, 
there are some paragraphs which have been expanded. In some other respects a 
certain actualization and modernization may also be observed. 

- the fourth version is the Pıuaöa repi BeAtoaptov, a rhyming version of 1000 vss., 
which has come down to us both in manuscript form and in Venetian editions 
dating from the sixteenth century. Besides the necessary expansion intrinsic to 
the rhyme, there are also other elements to be found which, with regard to 
actualization and modernization, strongly resemble the previous version. The 
first printed edition was published in Venice in 1525 or 1526. Both publishers 
are convinced that the version was not put into rhyme especially for this edition.4 
In our opinion, Limenitis knew this version as well and used it for his adaptation 
of the Belisarius material (Bakker-van Gemert: 363-64). 


In the oldest preserved text [y], the Byzantines/Greeks are indicated systematically 
(more than 30 times) and exclusively as Pwuatot. 

In conformity with the reality of about 1400, the Byzantine Empire is referred 
to as identical to the City n Kwvotavtivov IIóAt or n IIóAtg. Furthermore, the 
indication Pwuavia is used (four times) as practically synonymous. The only other 
. city which appears to be part of the Byzantine Empire is Thessaloniki. 

Right at the end, in the moral of the poem (88 75-76) and the prediction of the 
approaching end of the City and the Empire, and in the paragraphs characterized 
by us as interpolations (8 45a, 88 51-64, 864a), the notion of Yévos is introduced for 
both the Byzantines and the Ottoman Turks: to yévog twv Pwualwv (341, 389, 450, 
568), to yévog twv Avapnvov (572, cf. also 575). This idea seems to be used in the 
text with the meaning of ‘nation’, ostensibly to indicate a specific group which has 
the same religion and speaks the same language. It signifies not only ‘Greeks’ and 
‘Turks’ but quite clearly ‘orthodox’ and ‘muslims’ as well. 

Other references to older historical persons, apart from louotiviavög, who is men- 


4 More rhymes must have been written several decades before their final edition as a chap-book 
in Venice: the ‘Apollonius’ novel, for instance, is supposed to have been written in 1500 by Gavriil 
Akondianos, whereas the first known edition dates from 1524 (see Kechagioglou 1998, 171). 
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tioned exclusively in verse 4, and peoples, apart from [lépoat, always accompanied 
by the explicative Lapaxnvot, do not appear in this version. All other persons and 
peoples mentioned are contemporary to the composition of the work. 


The use of the word Pwuatog in the version by the poet Emmanouil Limenitis re- 
mained in the spirit of the older version. It appears nearly as frequently and he 
used for this work some of the same formulas and expressions as the older version.5 
The use of the expressions Xptottavovg Pwu.atoug (42), not having to be considered 
specifically in a religious context, and the adjective pwuaixög are new. This ad- 
jective is twice used in the final paragraph 77 in combination with the notions of 
yévoc and quAf,. The passage concerns the fate of the Greek people brought under 
the Turkish yoke (vss. 811-813). In the same sense and in the same context, and 
elsewhere (vs. 466), to Yévos twv Pwyalwv is used as well. 

The word Tpatxdg appears in Limenitis’ poem as well, but not in the same 
‘pleading for unity' context. All four times it is used, it is in descriptions of the war 
with the English (266, 289, 324) and Persians (597). In the passages in question, 
no difference with Pwuaios is to be found. For Limenitis, the words are apparently 
synonymous. Whenever he remains close to his Byzantine historical sources he uses 
Pwuatog. If the context is neutral, then he may also choose I'paıxög. In an emo- 
tionally charged context like the appeal for a common crusade, the word l'patxés is 
apparently not suitable. 


The only other complete version is the rhyming Pıudda nepi Bektoapiou which was 
reprinted six times before the end of the sixteenth century and was thus one of the 
most popular Greek chap-books of the sixteenth century (Kechagioglou 1998, 172), 
after which the work apparently suddenly lost its popularity. 

What is most striking is the radical reduction in the use of the word Pouatoc. 
In the first 800 vss. it appears only five times, in the last 200 vss. another six times. 
This means that in a text which is 60% longer than y, the word appears only +1/3 
as often as in either x or A. In the majority of the cases where it is preserved, it is 
used as a rhyming word. Usually, however, it has been eliminated. 

Three times the editor replaces a Pwuatog which we know from the oldest version 
by Toatxdg. Initially, as with Limenitis, there seems to be no clear difference in 
meaning. The position of two of the three examples, at the beginning and the end 
of the work, is, however, symptomatic: the determination of time at the beginning 
of the work, in the days of Greek prosperity is: 


EV Tr NEPA twv Pwuatwv xat tn eunpepla x3 
ev tn nuépa twv I'eatxcv xat ty eumpcepto: N? 3,94 


This almost programmed replacement of Pwuaiwv by I'paıxwv is found again at 
the end of the work (vs. 997) where the discord among the Greeks and their civil 


5 In other cases he adds his own new expressions and formulas (n on&ßn twv Popatov 312, 802, 
cf. also 606, Cuydv to twv Pwpaiwv 236, otóXoc o twv Pwuaiwv 239). 

6 As opposed to for instance vs. 809ff. where the appeal for religious unity is addressed to all 
baptized Christians, Xptattavoi Beßartiouevor (810, 824, 829). 
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wars are stigmatized: 


IIoxé ouövorav ot Pwpaior, noté novaudevriav x 978 
IIoxé ouövorav L'hatxot, noté novaudevtiav p 997 


Because of the small number of instances where the word [patxd¢ is used in this 
period,” we can only speculate about the precise nuance to be attached to it. At 
the end of the work, the word sounds reproachful but not more unfavourable than 
the original Pœuatos. In the beginning it conveys something like ‘national’ pride. 

Another very striking new element in the Pıu&öa is the fact that, particularly in 
newly-added vss and half lines (Bakker 1998 introduces the term ‘second (half)lines’, 
(half)lines added in order to achieve the rhyme), classical Greek mythological and 
historical figures are introduced as rhyming words (AytAAéac, AÂéËavôpos, Xo- 
poxAng, Iläpıs, Ilpounbeas, “Apne, HpaxAñs), as well as classical-sounding names 
(Mapadwvalos, AtoAéac). There are also pseudo-quotations from Homer, Sophocles 
and the Bible.® In accordance herewith is also the use, in one such ‘second line’, of 
the word EAXAé&c meaning the Greek/Greek-Byzantine world (vs. 60).9 

Therefore, it may be concluded that the person who rhymed this text introduced 
conscious memories of classical Greece, of the great mythical and historical Greek 
past. He addressed/presumed a reading public which could appreciate an identifica- 
tion/comparison of Belisarius with Alexander the Great or Achilles, or Belisarius' 
son with Achilles or Paris.!? 

Resembling this, but in a few respects completely different, is the use of the 
word 'EAAq«v in a passage which is completely new and therefore did not exist in 
the previously discussed versions. After landing in England Belisarius sets the ships 
on fire.!! In a long dramatic mutual encouragement (833a, 33’ and 33a’) of the 
Byzantine troops in the face of impending defeat, during the siege of the capital of 
England, they exclaim (vss. 355-58): 


tnv cotnpitav ey&canev, XÉTEPYA un Bappoünev 


7 The use of the word in fifteenth-century texts is not well researched. Kriaras (1969-... s.v.) 
mentions the Belisarius instance as the first but otherwise he is aware of its use only in Doukas, in 
the context of the Council of Ferrara-Florence, where it is always used in contrast with the words 
IxaAot-A«ttvot in an ethnic/religious sense, ‘Orthodox Greeks’, or even more meaningful, ‘Greeks 
who do not accept the Union'. It is used in other texts in the same sense. Syropoulos exclusively 
uses the word I'gatxóc. This appears to be a rendering of the Latin ‘Graecus’. An element of this 
contrasting meaning was present in Limenitis’ as well (as opposed to English and Persian), but 
then it was purely ethnic. 

8 Also from the popular Byzantine text the Dioptra, used so extensively in the early fifteenth 
century by the Cretan poet Leonardos Dellaportas (see Manousakas 1995, 62-65). 

9 Not in the sense of ‘Middle Greece + Peloponnese', a meaning usually found in fourteenth/fif- 
teenth-century Greek texts. 

10 Not without relevance in connection with Alexander the Great's popularity in the Turkish period 
is the fact that Belisarius is referred to as a new Alexander (AXé£avópoc o véoc, 261). Together with 
Belisarius' glorious deeds, even before the expedition to England, his victory over the Persians is 
mentioned. But here the poet has actualized this, as the readers of and listeners to the Alexander 
novel probably did as well: they realised that 'Persians' should be interpreted as ‘Turks’. The poet 
even allows the people to express this (vs. 201: e Tovpxoug xot Dapaxnvous véoc epavn Zépěng). 
11 Bakker-van Gemert 1988, 38-39 mentions various parallels for this theme, for instance from 
Dutch history, where the tactical move was applied at the Battle of Nieuwpoort. 
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WE THKAE EG THY TATOLOA MAG OTLGW va GTPAPOUMEV 
UN evtparuwpev, A5eAGol, UNSE Sethot pavadev, 
EAANvwv raides einedev, wo "EAAnves pavmuev/Bavwpev.1? 


We have lost our salvation, let us not rely on galleys 

to return again back to our home town; 

let us not be ashamed, let us not appear faint-hearted, 

we are sons of Hellenes, let us prove that we are Hellenes/die as Hellenes. 


The Byzantines courageously drew inspiration by calling on their Ancient Greek 
lineage. The poet does not go as far as the Greek humanist circles of the fifteenth 
century. They do not call themselves ‘Hellenes’, but ‘sons of Hellenes’. In the second 
half of the verse, however, it is pointed out to them that it is their duty to prove 
themselves worthy of that name, or to perish in a way that makes them worthy of 
that name. 

The example is therefore different as it does not appear as a rhyming word, 
nor as an addition to an existing verse. Neither does it occur only in this version. 
The verse also appears in N°, the only version not yet discussed here, in the same 
context. A shorter dramatic mutual encouragement is concluded as follows: 


UN EVTPATWLEV, adeApoi, uNdev ÖELAOL PAVWHEV 234 
tov O&vatov ac Adßwpev Yevvalmg xat avdpelur, 

ets to arat mas Amavtes aç aroxomunboomev, 

Un œtoyuvôn to YEvog paç, to Poßepöv xat MÉYAv, 

TO EUTEELIDOV XAL TAVTOALOV TTÄVTOTE EIG TOAELOUS. 

EAArvwv raides einedev, cc "EAAnves qavopev. 239 


let us not be ashamed, brothers, let us not appear faint-heartedly, 
let us accept death heroically and bravely, 

let us all rest on our swords, 

let our nation not be disgraced, the great and formidable, 

always experienced and audacious in war, 

we are sons of Hellenes, let us prove that we are Hellenes. 


The author of the rhyming version, which belongs to the same branch of the 
manuscript tradition as N?, had already met with the programmatical use of Tpatxde, 
not only in the beginning lines in vs. 3 but also in the verse in question itself, prob- 
ably in the form in which it appears in N?. In that version as well, the Byzantine 
Greeks are at that crucial moment 'sons of Hellenes'. But furthermore they belong 
to ‘our renowned and formidable' heritage, that (in the current circumstances neces- 
sarily) is presented as ‘very experienced in war’. The wording seems all the stronger 


12 [n order to make the rhyme more perfect, I have preferred, here and in the title of my lecture, 
the correction 0avopev, which in my opinion is a lectio difficilior. However a strong argument 
against this is the fact that verse 358 with the same wording pavwuev also exists in the fourth 
version (N? 239). | 
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because of its brevity and through the eflective link with the charged notion to 
yévoc nag.13 Whereas the word Yévos in the other versions should be interpreted as 
meaning 'nation', here one gets the impression it has a more loaded meaning, such 
as ‘our great ancestors, our ancestry’.!4 


Maybe, the versifier of p introduced the abovementioned classical background in his 
version on the basis of this element of ' EAAnvec and its belonging to ‘our renowned 
and formidable lineage’, which he encountered in his example. This parallelism with 
the great heroic, mythological and historical ancestors entered at the same time as 
the un-Byzantinising revision in two stages in the fifteenth-century tradition of the 
Belisarius History. In the beginning, both N? and the Pın.&öa replace Pwuaios with 
I'eatxóc. Both offer the new element of the ‘sons of the Hellenes’. The versifier made 
use of the possibilities the introduction of rhyme offered him to enforce the bond 
with the classical ancestors. 

Because of this development, in the Pıuaöa Belisarius has become a Greek pop- 
ular hero with a veneer of classical antiquity, a bit of a new Achilles, a second 
Hercules, a classical Greek hero. And the Byzantines have become descendants of 
the Greeks who defeated Xerxes and his Persians, a kind of prophesy or promise for 
the future defeat of the Sultan and the Ottoman Turks. 


University of Amsterdam 
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ATHANASIOS K. VIONIS 


Much Ado About... a Red Cap and a Cap of Velvet. 
In Search of Social and Cultural Identity 
In Medieval and Post-Medieval Insular Greece 


(...) At the arrival of the meanest Bey of a Galliot, neither Latins nor Greeks 
ever dare to appear but in red caps, like the common galley slaves, and tremble 
before the pettiest officer. As soon as ever the Turks are withdrawn, the Nazian 
nobility resume their former haughtiness: nothing is to be seen but caps of velvet, 
nor to be heard of but tables of genealogy; some deduce themselves from the Pa- 
leologi or Comnenii; others from the Justiniani, the Grimaldi, the Summaripas 


(. ..) (J.P. de Tournefort, 1718, 168) 


Introduction 

Self-consciousness and self-identification are terms often used when examining as- 
pects of material culture and their relation to the expression of identity, whether 
identity is considered in political, economic, social, cultural or ethnic terms. Ethnic- 
ity and ethnic identification are especially favoured topics within the archaeological 
communities in recent years (Jones 1997) but are also problematic. Identity and the 
terms ethnic and ethnos (from the Greek £0voc) are notions very often interrelated 
when referring to a group of people with a common historical past, common cul- 
tural elements and ideals, common religion and language. It is generally held that in 
pre-industrial societies, neither religion nor ethnicity were ever sources of conflict, 
in sharp contrast to what is happening in modern societies where nationalism seems 
to be a by-product of industrialisation (Sant Cassia 1986, 3). 

The aim of this paper, however, is to examine the relationship between socio- 
cultural identity and material culture and to identify homologies between the by- 
products of material forms and socio-cultural structure in the late medieval and 
post-medieval insular communities, with special reference to the Cyclades. It is an 
attempt to investigate perceptions of identity and senses of otherness between the 
western and local political, religious and legal elites and the substantial base of 
‘Greco-Byzantine’ peasants. Examples are primarily drawn from the material cul- 
ture and archaeological record, mainly the built environment (settlements, church 
and domestic architecture) and aspects of domestic material culture. Historical and 
documentary sources, in the form of accounts by foreign travellers in the Aegean 
lands, dowry agreements and other published historical texts, are also considered 
in order to answer questions regarding the reflective relationship between material 
culture, everyday life, Greeks', Latins! and others! religious, social and cultural di- 
vide. It should be noted that the long period of foreign domination on the Aegean 
islands of the Cyclades (c. 1207-1821) is marked by a constant and binary oppo- 
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sition between East and West and a symbiosis of locals and Westerns in a land 
often referred to as ‘powerhouse of cultural change’. Although the Cyclades (Fig. 
1) form an island group the boundaries of which have never changed, the insularity 
and individuality of each island is more pronounced than in other island groups of 
the Mediterranean; one of their common features, however, is that Ottoman was 
less marked than Western influence. Western influence was more prominent and 
maintained throughout the period of Ottoman domination (Slot 1982, 13). 

The divide between written sources and material remains is a large one and 
the gap between the two is often not fully covered due to lack of information on 
one or the other. A number of older and more recent studies on the Venetian or 
Frankish dominated Aegean lands have notably focused upon aspects of political or 
military history. The British historian Peter Lock (1995), with his The Franks in 
the Aegean, 1204-1500, has moved away from previous historians over-concern with 
political and military history in the form of catalogues of rulers and battles. He 
has provided us with an interpretative work dealing with social, economic, religious 
and cultural aspects of the Frankish Aegean. The Dutch historian Ben Slot with 
his Archipelagus Turbatus (1982) has also produced a more substantial and up-to- 
date work on the political, economic and social history of the Cyclades, although 
he is mainly concerned with the later period of Venetian colonisation and the early 
period of Ottoman domination (c. 1500-1718). On the other hand, medieval and 
post-medieval archaeology in Greece is still in its infancy. The British historian 
William Miller in his The Latins in the Levant (1908), writing at the beginning of 
the last century, had already noted that the 'stern classicist' (here we could probably 
add the Classical archaeologist) finds the Venetian lion of less value than a Periklean 
potsherd (Miller 1908, 648-649). 

This paper is not the result of purely historical research on original historical 
documents or texts referring to the relationship between different ethnic groups 
within the borders of the Greek world. It is a contribution of an archaeologist to 
the process of interpreting the material remains of the historical period and an 
attempt to show the interconnection between material culture, history and notions 
of identity. 


Historical Outline 
According to Lock (1995, 12), the struggle against Islam as well as trading rights, 
income derived from agriculture and exploitation of sources were the prime reasons 
for possession of the Aegean or Archipelago. Located in the middle of the Aegean 
Sea, the Cyclades had potential for military strong points along shipping routes to 
the Dardanelles for the Republic of Venice (Morris 1980, 50), one of the developing 
naval powers in the Mediterranean, together with the Republics of Genoa and Pisa. 
To acquire trading privileges was a simple affair, the conquest and holding, however, 
of such a large group of islands would have been a costly and laborious matter for 
Venice and would too severely tax the resources of the State (Miller 1908, 43; 
Cheetham 1981, 223). 

The task of planting colonies in the Aegean was left to ‘the young and the bold’ 
(Lock 1995, 12) - to Venetian aristocrats, the ‘Vikings’ of the Greek Archipelago 
(Cheetham 1981, 224). The first ruler of the Duchy of Naxos, Marco I Sanudo, had 
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previously helped his uncle, Enrico Dandolo, during his ‘expedition’ to Constantino- 
ple. These Venetian opportunists did not necessarily have to acknowledge Venetian 
sovereignty, but had to retain loyalty and friendly relations with the ‘mother city’ 
(Cheetham 1981, 224), and further its commercial interests. In that respect, the 
Cyclades formed a separate 'state', the Duchy of the Archipelago, with the island 
of Naxos as its capital, while the rest of the islands were distributed between the 
principal followers (who were given the title of baron) of Marco Sanudo. 

There were two main ethnic groups inhabiting the Cyclades islands at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century: a minority of Venetian landowners, a minority of 
local ‘Greco-Byzantine’ landowners and a majority of local Greek peasants. A small 
community of Albanians might already have migrated to some of the Cyclades at 
the end of the fourteenth century (Slot 1982, 14). 

The sixteenth century can be considered as a transitional period in the Cyclades. 
The Ottoman-Turkish raids in 1537/38 of the Barbarossa brothers, Muslim corsairs 
from the island of Lesbos, as well as the levying of tax revenues on the islands by 
both Venice and the Jewish duke Joseph Nasi, appointed by the Ottoman Sultan, 
had a negative effect on the islands. This period of instability was ended, temporar- 
ily, when the Cyclades were finally incorporated in the Ottoman Empire in 1579, 
with the exception of the island of Tinos which remained under western protection 
until its conquest by the Ottomans in 1715. Textual evidence shows that after the 
firm establishment of Ottoman domination in the area, the Cycladic population was 
composed of several ethnic and religious groups: Greeks, Latins, Jews, Albanians 
and a few Muslims; there are some indications of a small Armenian community on 
the island of Naxos (Slot 1982, 14). The special position of the Cyclades within the 
province of Rumelia was confirmed by certain privileges granted to them by succes- 
sive Sultans. These were the so-called imperial decrees or ahdname (Slot 1982, 78) 
under which the islands had originally been incorporated into the Ottoman Empire 
in the sixteenth century (Kokkou 1980 in Davis 1991, 143). 

Finally, the Cyclades took part in the Greek War of Independence of 1821, 
characterised by many as a social rather than national movement against the Ot- 
toman Empire. The emerging middle class of merchants and traders, as well as the 
lower classes of labourers and farmers, had excellent grounds for rebellion against 
a foreign government. On the other hand, the landowners (Catholics or Hellenised 
Venetians), most of them descendants of the old wealthy Venetian colonisers, as 
well as the kotzambasides or wealthier local governors, refused to take part in the 
rebellion for they feared losing their positions and privileges (Sklirakis 1989). In 
1830, with the incorporation of the Cyclades in the newly founded Kingdom of 
Greece, the islands became the administrative province of the Cyclades - Nomos 
Kykladon — with the town of Ermoupolis on the island of Syros as its capital. The 
Cyclades lost the self-autonomy they had enjoyed during the Ottoman period to 
join the highly centralised Greek State. 


The Late Byzantine period: a period of Venetian domination 


Settlements, settlement layout and housing 
There is a lack of archaeological data concerning the period prior to Latin settle- 
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ment in the Cyclades islands. With the exception of the systematic surface surveys 
by Renfrew and Wagstaff (1982) on the island of Melos and by Cherry, Davis and 
Mantzourani (1991) on the Northern part of the island of Kea, no other intensive 
survey or excavation of medieval sites have been carried out in the Cyclades. Pot- 
sherds of the middle Byzantine period have been found across the northern part 
of the island of Kea. It is not certain, however, whether these widespread finds of 
the period indicate a dense or dispersed rural settlement or simply some other kind 
of rural use of the landscape (Cherry et al. 1991, 356). Ecclesiastical remains in 
the Cycladic countryside, dated mostly to the eleventh and twelfth centuries on the 
islands of Paros, Naxos and Thera (Kouroupakis et al. 1988) might suggest some 
kind of dispersed settlements before the arrival of the Franks and the subsequent 
division of the land into fief holdings. It seems that there were small peasant com- 
munities and a minority of local landlords were extracting taxes during the middle 
Byzantine period. | 

It is very possible, however, that most of the islands must have had consider- 
able numbers of inhabitants for the Venetian lords to establish themselves and the 
‘feudal’ system in the Cyclades. Most of the islands must have been divided into a 
number of fiefs. Naxos for instance, with a total area of 430 square km, was shared 
out in 56 fiefs by Sanudo, and this system must have been in force until 1720 when 
it was abolished by the Ottomans (Cherry et al. 1991, 356). There is no indication, 
however, of major nucleated settlements of an urban type before the arrival of the 
Venetians. Thus, to argue that at the beginning of the thirteenth century there was 
a process of change from a ‘rural’ to an ‘urban society’ would be a quite logical but 
rather simplistic explanation. 

The late Byzantine period has been characterised as a period of urban re- 
vival, where both towns and their inhabitants assumed a fresh identity and self- 
consciousness (Bryer 1986, 263). A number of excavations in cities such as Athens 
and Corinth have shown the absence of an organised plan. Settlement in these cen- 
tres developed in a spontaneous, organic and dynamic manner based on the private 
initiative of the inhabitants while the small size of the houses and their vernacular 
style is characteristic (Bouras 1974; 1983; 1981, 618-619). Although in some cases 
the Byzantines could not avoid the physical inheritance of the past, in that they 
followed the stil visible Classical or Hellenistic street plans and remaining ruins 
of ancient fortification works, even ‘new’ Byzantine towns such as Mistra, Monem- 
vasia and Chrysoupolis remained physically unstructured (Bryer 1986, 263-264). 
In the case of the Cyclades the Kastro of Paros is a vivid example (Fig. 2); mar- 
ble architectural fragments/spolia from ancient temples found in situ were used 
for its construction (Philippa-Apostolou 1978, 90-92; 2000, 33). Regarding the late 
medieval defended town of Mesta (and other towns built by the Genoese) on the 
East Aegean island of Chios, it is evident that it was designed and planned from 
the beginning. Buildings were approached from the inside, thus forming a single 
open space in the centre of the town. Furthermore, limiting the number of gates 
resulted in the limitation of access to the centre and the concentric loops or cul-de- 
sac appearance of the settlement, always set out according to custom by a band of 
colonists (Eden 1950, 19). 

Such late medieval planned towns are also known in the Cyclades. Textual evi- 
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dence informs us that Sanudo made Naxos the headquarters of the Duchy. He built 
a castle on the west of the island to secure his domination while a proclamation 
was made that anyone might build a house on the same site according to the plans 
of a designated engineer (Grimaldi in Kouroupakis et al. 1988, 79). The engineer 
was responsible for the general layout of a fortified settlement designed to provide 
housing for a colonial minority. Naxos can be termed a town due to its planned 
street network, its central focal point, relatively dense population, plots of houses 
of urban type, social differentiation within the community and religious organisation 
(Grenville 1997, 157). 

It has been suggested that types of settlement are the spatial manifestation 
of social structures and one cannot fix boundaries between social structure and 
its spatial elements. Similarly one cannot ignore the social and cultural background 
which the Franks brought with them from their countries of origin (Ellenblum 1998, 
13). In the plan of the town of Naxos (Fig. 3), the Catholic Cathedral and the Main 
Tower (Fig. 4), the so-called Lord’s residence, are located at the notional centre 
of the town, and all the roads lead to these two basic poles of attraction. The 
domestic structures themselves within the town are facing towards the symbols 
of ecclesiastical and secular authority. The prominent siting of the Lord’s central 
tower (originally very tall) created an identifiable skyline (Fig. 5). One can clearly 
see the symbolic reflection of social order in the standard example of the newly 
founded town of Naxos, the capital of the Duchy of the Archipelago. The fortress, 
the defended town /settlement, it is now commonly argued, ‘was designed to be more 
a power symbol and a nucleus for a new settlement rather than an answer to acute 
security requirements’ (Ellenblum 1998, 32). It is generally accepted that Italian 
knights settling on the Aegean islands brought with them various institutions. If 
nothing else, the plan of the town of Naxos is the material reflection of the Venetians’ 
foundation of a political, social and ecclesiastical hierarchy on a foreign land, as well 
as the introduction of values common in the thirteenth-century feudal west (Jacoby 
1989, 5). 

It is true that for examples concerning the establishment of such organised de- 
fended settlements one must look at parallels from the feudal west. Such town sites 
and their layout have been suggested to be a reflection of the feudal system, and 
have been compared to other castles or castella in the west, e.g. southern Italy and 
southern France (Philippa-Apostolou 1978). The planned settlements of Kimolos 
and Antiparos (Fig. 6) in particular are similar examples of such planned walled 
towns/villages. The domestic structures form a continuous line and their back walls 
form the defensive wall of the town; a church or/and a tower (the residence of the 
local feudal lord) usually stands in the middle, on a focal point (Philippa-Apostolou 
1978; Hoepfner-Schmidt 1978; Lock 1989; Sanders 1996). 

There has been a long debate upon matters concerning the administrative and 
economic system of the first years of Venetian rule in the Cyclades and the possible 
influence of the previously existing Byzantine traditions. As already noted above, 
each island, according to its size and fertility, had a different fate; on small and nat- 
urally poorer islands there was a limited presence and influence of Italians, while 
larger and more fertile ones attracted the Westerners more (Luttrell 1989; Dim- 
itropoulos 1997). It seems, however, through comparison with other well-studied 
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island cases such as Crete and Kythera, that feudal elements had already begun to 
filter into the Byzantine social structure before the arrival of the Venetians. Thus, 
the Italian lords instituted what may be termed a 'pseudo-feudal' system using 
feudal terminology and applying rules of feudal law imported from the Morea in 
order to adapt a western system to Byzantine law and local conditions (Leontsinis 
2000, 68; Gasparis 1997, 25; Jacoby 1989, 3). Its is true that for the case of the 
Cyclades, as well as other Venetian-dominated Aegean lands, the top of the social 
pyramid included both Latin and Greco-Byzantine landlords. Both elements of the 
landholding class needed each other in order to control the majority Greek pop- 
ulation, while ‘their common economic and class interests’ (Lock 1995, 277) gave 
priority to aspects such as their ethnic backgrounds. Marco Sanudo, for example, 
divided the land of Naxos into 56 feuds and a small number of Greek land-owning 
families kept their possessions and social status (Nafplioti-Sarantinou 1986, 73-4). 

If this was the case, then, the reflection of the feudal system on the layout 
of planned settlements, such as that of Naxos, can clearly be seen. The tower of 
the Latin lord is situated in the centre of the town, crowning the hilltop, while 
the circular kastro embraces the Latin Cathedral and town-houses of the Catholic 
nobility. What the evidence from domestic structures suggests, is that the Latin 
aristocracy of Naxos (and other Cyclades islands) resided within the old fortified 
town, in elaborately built two-storey houses, with a number of rooms leading off 
to a central sala - living room (Fig. 7). In contrast, the neighbourhood and houses 
of the Greek peasant community developed outside the main fortified area, which 
included two-storey single-roomed multifunctional houses, the ground floor of which 
served for stabling and/or storage (Philippa-Apostolou 1978; Hoepfner-Schmidt 
1978; Kouroupakis et al. 1988; Sanders 1996). The second line of defence, the burgo, 
was inhabited by Greeks, while the Orthodox Cathedral is almost suburban (Bryer 
1986, 275). The late medieval built environment 'encompasses' two different social 
groups: the Latin colonists and the indigenous population. As a result, a sense of 
group identity has been formed. 


Population, religion and church building 

When Marco I Sanudo arrived in Naxos and established the Duchy of the Archipelago, 
the Greek population welcomed the coming of the new ruler and did not really seem 

to mind being ruled by an Italian. The fact that Sanudo was married to the sister of 
the Byzantine Emperor of Nicaea (a Byzantine princess of the Orthodox rite) and 

showed himself tolerant towards the Greek Orthodox population, leaving its Bishop 

undisturbed, resulted in his acceptance by the Naxian population (Miller 1908b, 

643). Similarly, in other Venetian-dominated Aegean areas, the Greco-Byzantines 

(as well as Slavs and Albanians in the case of the Morea) did not resist the Vene- 

tians. The unpopular treatment of the middle and lower Byzantine social classes by 

the Angeloi and the special arrangement between the Latin lords and the Byzantine 

archons (for the exploitation of the peasantry) provided suitable grounds for the 

establishment of the Franks at the beginning of the thirteenth century (Gounar- 

idis 1983, 143-144). How the majority peasant population, who farmed the estates 

for Greek and Latin lords on the islands, felt about the new situation is nowhere 

recorded, while the Latins needed the support of the Greek archons for control over 
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the peasant majority (Lock 1995, 13, 277). 

It has been argued that among the Christians of the Cyclades, 80% were of 
the Greek-Orthodox and 20% of the Catholic rite (Sigalas 1921 in Slot 1982, 14), 
while those on the smaller islands comprised less than 10% (Luttrell 1989, 147). 
The Latins of Syros, for instance, who constituted the majority of more than 90% 
of the population of the island until the War of Independence, behaved like ‘Greeks’, 
except in what concerns the rite. Therefore, it seems that at a certain moment the 
Greek population of Syros was converted to the Latin rite. Amongst those following 
the Greek-Orthodox rite there were also some of Albanian and Armenian origin 
(Slot 1984, 14; Luttrell 1989, 147). 

A number of historical studies on the local Aegean and foreign communities have 
concluded that the divide between Greeks and Latins was a social and religious one 
(Lock 1995, 293). If there ever was a tendency towards 'ethnic solidarity' on the 
part of the Latin population, that was mainly due to their being a minority, living 
in the towns, while the countryside was left to the Greeks. Latins and Greeks of 
the wealthier class lived in towns and ports, very seldom in the countryside. The 
suggestion above is further testified to by the fact that marriage was a means of 
conveying property and status. The daily social and economic intercourse between 
Latins and Greeks of the feudal class thus resulted in intermarriages between the 
two communities. Such a practice threatened the distinctive character of the Latin 
community (Jacoby 1989, 10) and was something that Venice did not wish and 
tried to prevent. Greek blood entering the landholding class would mean that unfree 
Greek peasants could move into the class of free citizens; thus, one of the ‘laws’ of 
the Republic was that the children of a Greek mother and a Latin father would 
continue to have the unfree status of the mother (Lock 1995, 291). 

The growing number of Greek-Orthodox churches being built during the Vene- 
tokratia, as well as related textual sources concerning not only the Cyclades (Slot 
1975) but also other islands (e.g. Crete), seem to suggest that the Latin lords did 
not impose the Catholic religion on their new subjects. In Naxos the number of 
Orthodox churches which were built or decorated with frescoes increased steadily 
up to the early late-Byzantine period (Fig. 8). In the region of Filoti (in the inte- 
rior of Naxos), for instance, can be found the largest number of dated inscriptions 
on decorative frescoes of the Byzantine style (dated to the second half of the thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth century) even in the humblest little chapel (Katsourou 
[no date], 126). This could either be the result of a more stable and relatively pros- 
perous period or a reflection of the Orthodox population's need to associate and 
link itself with the Constantinopolitan Orthodox Church rather than the imported 
Catholic ruling class. On the neighbouring island of Paros and in a barrel-vaulted 
late-Byzantine church at Protoria, wall paintings preserve the figure of probably the 
donor (Fig. 9), wearing red cloathing and a distinctive western-style cap (Mitsani 
1999, 9). Similarly, in Crete churches were being built and their interiors decorated 
with frescoes, very often depicting the donor, who could sometimes be of Venetian 
descent (Maltezou 2000). Even in art and architecture, the existence of different 
cultures on the same land resulted in the blending of different elements and the 
creation of new styles in religious expression. The case of Cyprus (as well as Crete 
and the Morea) where Gothic-style Orthodox churches were erected and decorated 
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with Byzantine-style frescoes is a standard example (Weyl Carr 1995). 

There are historical hints that the division between Latins and Greeks was 
merely a religious rather than an ethnic one. Although the Roman Catholic replaced 
the Greek-Orthodox Church in the areas of Venetian colonisation or domination, 
the Latins did not impose Catholisism on the indigenous Orthodox population. Such 
a move would only have disrupted the existing social order, since members of the 
Catholic Church were considered freemen (Jacoby 1989, 24). The church played an 
important role as a culture centre and in forming collective identities. Although 
there always was a symbiosis, co-existence on a daily level and intermarriage be- 
tween members of the Greek and Latin communities, it seems that both groups 
preserved their sense of otherness: Orthodox and Catholics, peasants and landlords. 


The Post-Byzantine period: a period of Ottoman domination 


Settlements, settlement layout and housing 

The intensive archaeological surface survey on the northern part of the island of Kea 
has revealed that potsherds of the middle Byzantine period in the countryside are 
considerable in number, while archaeologically recognisable artefacts of the Frankish 
(c. 1207-1566) and Turkish (c. 1566-1821) periods are almost absent. The authors 
(Cherry et al. 1991, 362-363) have concluded that this reflects the abandonment 
of the land by farmers (during that period) and the extreme nucleation of the 
island population in Chora (the main town of Kea). Indeed, the settlement pattern 
on the islands in the period prior to the War of Independence could be termed 
‘nucleated’, with the high concentration of the population in the still existing late 
medieval fortified centres/towns. In contrast, that of the early-modern period could 
be characterised as ‘dispersed’, with a number of farming families/communities 
permanently living in the countryside, outside the old towns. All this was the result 
of local political, social and economic changes marked throughout the periods in 
question. 

Indeed, the picture was changing slightly around the middle of the sixteenth 
century in the Cyclades. Under a general economic stress and heavy taxation by 
both Venice and the Jewish duke Joseph Nasi, the islanders faced a different situa- 
tion. It was probably around this time that notions of national identity were born, 
probably as a reaction to the then current economic and social situation. It is worth 
noting that the terms ‘Romania’ and 'Rhomaioi' (Byzantine terms for defining the 
empire and the peoples living within it) are no longer used. Instead, more specific 
terminology such as Hellas and Asia are being used, probably as a result of a new 
emphasis on national rather than cultural lines (Magdalino 1991 in Lock 1995, 24). 

The late medieval defended settlements did not die out after the subsequent 
incorporation of the Cyclades in the Ottoman Empire. The built environment was 
shaped accordingly; the settlement plan of the town of Naxos provides a standard 
example once more. The town was expanding through time, while newcomers and 
older inhabitants, different ethnic groups, formed different neighbourhoods (Fig. 
10). The Catholic Latins still occupied the defended medieval Kastro (c. 1207). The 
Orthodox Greeks formed the district of Bourgo and Agora (c. 1344). A number 
of Jews (and Armenians?) settled in Chora and created the district of Evriaki (c. 
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1566). Refugees from other Ottoman-dominated areas (c. 1734) and refugees from 
Asia Minor and Crete (c. 1877) formed the district of Nio Chorio (Kouroupakis et 
al. 1988). It seems that each group (ethnic or social) had by now formed its own 
identity and sense of otherness. Different populations were grouping themselves 
according to religious beliefs and common language, different socio-cultural and 
ethnic backgrounds. 

However, structures in the areas mentioned above are constructed with a greater 
degree of freedom because of more available space and marked by a lesser degree of 
planning. Similarly, the domestic units, the structures housing the non-noble inhab- 
itants, are constructed continuously forming another defensive wall and a primary 
line of defence. The houses themselves are mainly two-storey (but not as high as 
those of the Kastro district) with one or two rooms, built of cheap local materials, 
reflecting the social standing of their owners. It is characteristic that the houses 
within the medieval Kastro of Sanudo (inhabited by the Kastrinoi — the Catholics 
of the Kastro) are called archondika or upper-class houses. Those in the areas in- 
habited by Greeks, Armenians and Jews (the Bourgianoi - Bourgo defining the area 
outside the medieval defended town) are called laika or low-class, popular houses 
(Kouroupakis et al. 1988, 86). 


Population, religion and church building 

Given that the Cyclades were granted special privileges or ahdname by successive 
Sultans, beginning with Sultan Murat III in 1580 (Slot 1982, 78), many Greek com- 
munities welcomed the coming of the Ottomans because they hated the Latins as 
much as the Orthodox Christians did. The Ottoman millet system administered 
subject peoples according to their religious beliefs rather than their ethnicity. The 
boundaries of the two did not necessarily coincide, religion being a wider category 
in classifying people than their ethnicity (Sant Cassia 1986). The privileges towards 
the Cycladic communities granted by the Sultans, however, apart from protection of 
Christian population's land ownership, rights for self-administration and the non- 
practice of devsirme, included also freedom of belief, the building of new and the 
restoration of old churches. 

The Ottoman administrative system showed respect for the Orthodox Church 
whose property was also privileged. The late sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries saw an increase in the number of churches built on the islands. In Paros, 
the period between about 1650 and 1750 is the period that church and monastery 
building reached its peak (Fig. 11). Religious icon painting flourished as well. Or- 
thodox church screens, separating the holy shrine from the rest of the temple, are 
covered with precious gold-painted icons produced, in most cases locally, by stu- 
dents of the Cretan School of icon painting, a very highly valued, respected and 
appreciated School all over the Aegean world since the 1500s. It is evident that all 
this church building activity and icon painting certainly reflects the power of the 
Orthodox population, who, having already acquired privileges of self-administration 
from the Ottoman Sultans, felt the need to show off. Since it is true that certain 
wealthy individuals of the Hellenised Venetian aristocracy or local upper class of 
Greek origin must have been engaged in church building and church dedication, it 
would not be an exaggeration to suggest that the local communities were partly 
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responsible for this. 

There are two interesting points to note at this stage. The first point concerns the 
historical hints that a small number of ‘Turkish’ families were living on the island of 
Naxos during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. During the fourth decade of 
the seventeenth century there were about 70 Turks on the island, that is, Muslims 
whose wives were mainly Greek-Orthodox (Laurent 1935, 337 in Katsouros 1989, 
718). It is not always clear, however, whether these people were originally of Turkish 
origin or former Christians who accepted Islam. The French botanist and traveller 
in the Aegean Archipelago, Pitton de Tournefort (1718), mentions that a few years 
before he visited Naxos, ten to twelve families from the island became Muslims. As 
is obvious, the term “Turk’ in the case of Naxos is identical with ‘Muslim’, although 
a Muslim might have been of Naxian origin. In this case, ethnicity seems to be the 
result of religious affiliation: Orthodox is a Greek, Catholic is a Latin, Muslim is 
a Turk. It has been suggested that the few Turks or Muslims on the islands were 
never welcomed. Long before 1821 there were no Turks in Naxos. The few Turkish- 
sounding place names and material remains they left behind still attest to their 
previous existence in Naxos, for example the spring of Hasan Aga in the interior of 
the island, built in 1759. 

The second point concerns the Russo-Turkish War of 1768-1774. Textual infor- 
mation as well as material remains in the Cyclades (mainly in the gulf of Naoussa, 
on the island of Paros) attest to the presence of the Orthodox naval forces of Cather- 
ine the Great of Russia in the Aegean. The Orthodox Aegean populations believed 
in and welcomed the coming of the ‘Orthodox blond nation’ whose aim was to 
restore the Greeks’ ‘ancient liberty’ (Sonnini 1801). No other province within the 
modern Greek borders benefited as much as the Cyclades did during the period of 
Ottoman rule. As already mentioned above, the rights of self-administration and 
self-determination granted to the Cyclades resulted in the relative prosperity of the 
islanders and the rise of a middle class of Greek merchants in the late eighteenth 
century. Most importantly, the Sultan also granted the right of land-ownership to 
individuals and institutions and the Orthodox Church enjoyed great freedom and 
wealth (Bibikou-Antoniadi 1996, 157-158). What, therefore, was the reason for re- 
volt against the Ottoman Empire? It clearly seems to be the formation of an ethnic 
identity, especially in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, shaped by 
the then current social and economic conditions in the province of Rumelia. The 
process towards the formation of an ‘ethnic’ identity had probably begun in the 
early eighteenth century, as is attested in material culture. 


Material culture: costume as an identity indicator 

It was during this period, at the very beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
the French botanist and traveller Tournefort visited the island of Naxos. He noticed 
not only the difference between Latins and Greeks, but also between Christianity 
and Islam, conquerors (the Ottomans) and conquered (the islanders). The Latins 
retained their property and were used by the Ottomans as a means of controlling 
the Greek peasants and collecting taxes. It seems that around the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, the first hints of ethnic identity can be traced. The red cap 
seems to signify the conquered ones, the Aegean island communities, subjects of the 
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Sultan (Fig. 12). The old velvet cap, however, signifies the old glory of both Greek 
and Latin aristocrats, all proud of their origins and social background. 

Moreover, outward appearance became the main indicator of one’s self-identity. 
There is not much pictorial evidence of the local elite’s dress fashions in the post- 
medieval period, though. Tournefort (around the 1700s) mentions that the local 
aristocracy on the islands of Naxos and Tinos dressed after the ‘Venetian manner’. 
Most of the information travellers provide is about the Greek female dress, which 
they found particularly ridiculous and ugly since it unsuccessfully combinded both 
western and oriental fashions. The female costume of the island of Paros drawn 
by Nikolay in 1568 is an example of such a female costume (Fig. 13). It has been 
suggested that these costumes were only worn on special social occasions; although 
everyday clothes may be similar to ‘best clothes’, they would have been made from 
the least expensive of local materials: wool or cotton. | 

It is true that a costume may last for a lifetime. In some cases, costumes remained 
unchanged from one generation to another, and this is the case with other insular 
places in the Mediterranean. Clothes or clothing items were carefully handed down 
from parent to children and formed an important part of the dowry (Cassar 1998). 
There is evidence, however, that the Cycladic male and female costumes saw a slight 
change in the later eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, in that they imitated 
the middle-class costume of eastern and western commercial urban centres, such as 
Istanbul, Izmir and Venice. 

The evidence for male costume is very limited. The ‘vraka’ or baggy trousers 
(Fig. 12), although ‘oriental’ in appearance, must have been widely adopted and 
worn by merchants and seafarers throughout the Mediterranean world, from Anato- 
lia and the Aegean islands, to Italy, Sicily, Malta and Spain (Papandoniou 1983-85). 
The origin of ‘vraka’, though, has not been questioned, although it is supposed to 
be of Muslim/oriental tradition. 

Similarly, specific everyday habits, such as dining, have been suggested to be 
Muslim in origin. In the inland village of Apeiranthos in Naxos, villagers used a 
small low round table made of wood for dining. It has been argued that this type 
of low round table served practical needs, since people living in rural areas used to 
dine by placing a big communal bowl or lekane in the centre of the table, used by 
all the diners around it (Imellos 1987-89, 115). It could be argued that this habit 
echoes oriental fashions, which spread in the Balkans after the Ottoman conquest. 
It is noteworthy, however, that slouching, sprawling and crossing legs are generally 
well-regarded in Islam, but the Orthodox Church regards them as disrespectful. 
Small wooden stools must have probably served as seats while dining at these low 
round tables (Vionis 2001, 70). 

Pictorial and textual evidence suggests that the local Latin aristocracy in the 
post-medieval period followed western fashions, while the local Greek aristocracy or 
archontes, as on the island of Kea, was dressed according to the Ottoman fashions. 
Zallony (a doctor from the island of Tinos), pointed out that the upper class of Tinos 
imitated the Ottoman costumes, while the emerging middle class of merchants, 
because of their travels to Italy, followed European dress codes, which they combined 
with Ottoman fashion trends (Vrelli-Zahou 1989, 185). This tendency to imitate 
dress fashions of the upper class is not a unique phenomenon. 
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More than any other element of material culture, costumes and outward ap- 
pearance played a more important role as a characteristic of one’s status and social 
standing, religious direction and ethnic indication within traditional societies. A 
drawing (Fig. 14) dated to the second half of the eighteenth century (probably 
made by a child) found on the inner page of an ecclesiastical book from Paros 
depicts scenes of everyday life on the island (Alifieris 2001). People from differ- 
ent social and religious backgrounds are distinguished through their costumes and 
caps. Two men dressed in island baggy trousers and red island caps stand out- 
side two churches. Another is riding his horse wearing the distinctive 'vraka' and 
peasant-cap (probably a peasant from the interior of Paros). T'wo other horse-riders 
are wearing Russian-looking caps (Russians?). A third horse-rider without a cap 
is wearing the so-called 'foustanella' (possibly a refugee from the Morea after the 
unsuccessful Russian operations there?). The heads of other figures also appear, 
amongst them one wearing a European-style cap and another with a Russian cap. 
The drawing was probably made during the presence of the Russian fleet in the 
gulf of Naoussa in Paros (1770-1774). Costumes formed a kind of identity for an 
‘international’ community, the members of which came from different lands, ethnic 
and social backgrounds. 

Thus, before and after the period of the Greek Revolution, changes in dress note 
the clear intentions for the building up of a national identity. The final result was 
the ‘fustanela’ or short kilt for the male (most possibly Arvanitic in origin), and the 
female dress of Queen Amalia, which influenced to a great extent the dress fashions 
of the traditional local societies. This dress fashion, nearly traditional but very much 
influenced by western culture, was later declared to be the national Greek costume 
and functioned as a sign of national identity, omitting all previous Ottoman-looking 
elements in everyday costume fashions (Vionis 2001, 73). 


Conclusion 
With the arrival of the Franks or Westerners, the Cyclades saw the establishment 
of newly built structures (the defended settlement/towns or kastra) and the de- 
velopment of a probably pre-existing institutional system (the feudal system). Lo- 
cal historical circumstances and wider economic and political developments led to 
the establishment of Venetian feudal lords in the area. The subsequent Ottoman 
conquest was the outcome of similar processes. Ottoman- Turks never lived on the 
islands for very long, thus Latins and Greeks were the main groups in the Cyclades. 

The Franks or Westerners or 'freemen' and the villain or villeins or ‘dependent 
people', the indigenous population, co-existed on the same land. New settlements 
established by the ‘newcomers’ mirrored a new political, economic and social re- 
ality. The social and political situation of the period urged the preservation of 
stability between communities (Latins, Greeks and others). The built environment 
was shaped accordingly. A first indication for the formation of a social and cultural 
group identity can already be traced to the early thirteenth century. Religion and 
Church played a major role in that. 

It is generally held that the divide between locals and colonisers was always a 
social and religious one. 

The emergence of the middle class of merchants and traders in the late Ottoman 
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period and contacts with the West through various media of Enlightenment led to 
the appearance of notions of an ethnic identity, for a link with the glorious Classical 
Greek past. Until then and for a very long time different social groups from different 
religious and ethnic backgrounds lived and created together, each of them preserving 
their own distinctive social and cultural identity. Historical consequences and the 
geographical position of the Cyclades allowed the flow of materials, peoples and 
ideas from different parts of the Aegean, the Balkans and the Mediterranean. And 
this is excellently attested in the material culture. 
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LATE MEDIEVAL TOWN OF NAXOS 
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Figure 3 Plan of the medieval Kastro or Chora of Naxos (based on fig. 5 of Kouroupakis 
et al. 1988, 82) 
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Figure 4 Standing ruins of the medieval ‘Tower of Sanudo’, Naxos (from Katsourou [%fino 
date], 38) 


FigureS Engraving of Kastro or Chora in Naxos. Choiseul-Gouffier 1750 (from Kouroupakis 
et al. 1988, 85, fig. 10) 
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Figure 6 Ground-floor plan of the medieval town of Antiparos as preserved 
today (from Philippa-Apostolou 1978, 4, fig. 89) 
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Figure 7 Suggestive sketch-plan of an archondiko house in the medieval Kastro of Naxos (based 
on fig. 27 of Kouroupakis et al. 1988, 93) 
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| Dated frescoes in Byz churches of Naxos 


Figure 9 Fresco depicting a donor in a church 
(thirteenth century) at Protoria in Paros (from Mit- 


N TOWN OF NAXOS A. Kastro (1207) - Venetian quarter 


B. Bourgo (1344) - Greek (and Armenian?) quarter 

C. Evriaki (1566) - Jewish settlement 

D & E. Nio Chorio (1734 & 1877) - Refugees from Crete and Asia Minor 
F. Jetty (1898) 

G. Phoundana (1922-31) - Refugees from Smyrni 


Figure 10 The town of Naxos and its different neighbourhoods (based on fig. 2 of Kouroupakis et. 
al. 1988, 81) 


Dated churches/chapels in Ottoman Paros 
(c.16th-18th) 


12th- 14th- 16th 17th 18th 19th 
13th 15th 


Figure 11 Graph showing the number of dated churches in Paros . 
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Figure 12 Man from Paros wearing ‘vraka’ and ‘red cap’, nineteenth century. K. Wilson 1834 (from 
K. Payxovon-Kovioyıwpyou, IIápoc-Avtizapoc, 1505-1905 auwvag, Paros 2000, 119, fig. 73) 
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Figure 13 Female costume of the island of Paros. N. de Nikolay, 1568 (from K. Payxoten-Kovto- 
yimpyou, I&poc-Avtiizapoc, 1505-1905 atwvas, Paros 2000, 101, fig. 56) 
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Paros (from Alifieris 2001, 182) 
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Figure 14 Drawing from an ecclesiastical book from Naoussa 
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LEFTERIS SIGALOS 


Ottoman, Greek or European? 
Reflections of Identity in House Architecture 
From Mid-Eighteenth to Early Twentieth Centuries 


‘At the dawn of Sunday 27 September 1830 Kapodistrias, the first appointed prime 
minister of the newly established Greek state, made his way to the church of St. 
Spyridon for the mass, according to his weekly habit. Approaching the gate of the 
church he came face to face with Konstantinos and Georgios Mavromichalis. He 
was accompanied by his guards, who were actually supporters of the Mavromichalis 
family. Kapodistrias stopped for a moment recalling the warnings about their inten- 
tions, but walked on. He thought that differences between gentlemen are not resolved 
with acts of crime. At the staircase of the church he was shot by the brother and 
stabbed by the son of Petrobeys. Death was instant.’ (Fig. 1; Christopoulos 1971-, 
561-562). 

The assassination of the first governor of Greece, even before the conclusive 
arrangements for the creation of an independent Greek state, is one of the saddest 
moments in Modern Greek political history. Besides the competition between the 
so-called Great Powers (England, France, Russia) to incorporate the newly born 
state within their sphere of influence, it illustrates the strong tensions and rivalries 
dominating the political scene from the early stages of the Revolution. Who was 
going to dominate the political scene of Greece: the traditional ‘power alliances 
and social structures’ of the Ottoman era (Kitromilides 1994a, 66) or the newly 
imported ideas of the Greek Diaspora? 

The tension between the traditionalists and the followers of the liberal ideas of 
the European Enlightenment was not new. High clergy of the Orthodox Church 
under Ottoman rule, having originally incorporated many liberal ideologies from 
contemporary Western trends in their agenda during the eighteenth century, which 
led to the religious humanism of eighteenth century Orthodoxy, returned to a con- 
servative stance with the outbreak of the French Revolution (Kitromilides 1994b). It 
was realized that the new radical ideologies could lead to dangerous developments, 
that would harm not only the position of the official Church within the Ottoman 
regime but also the Christian populations throughout the Empire. It would be un- 
fair, though, to accuse the Patriarchy of solely attempting to preserve its status 
under the Sultan. It should be borne in mind that its position was rather deli- 
cate, representing all the Orthodox population of the Sultan and, simultaneously, 
struggling to preserve the religious beliefs, traditions and identity of its followers. 

The eighteenth century was a flourishing period for many regions of the Balkans. 
The weakening of the Ottoman administration and the subsequent incorporation of 
the immense Empire into the economic and commercial system of the West provided 
a series of opportunities for enterprise to many citizens, whether Christian or Muslim 
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(Keyder 1987). Areas with access to major sea and land trade routes show signs of 
rapid development from the early years of the century.! The more successful families 
sent their sons as representatives of their enterprises to Central and Western Europe, 
where they had the opportunity to follow and adopt the developments introduced 
by the Enlightenment. Many of these particular ideals used ancient Greek literature 
as their starting point, and became very relevant to, at least, the Greek-speaking 
merchants based all around Europe. The Diaspora as well as many merchants back 
home saw the Enlightenment as being able to provide the theoretical foundation 
and the spark for the reconstitution of a Greek State, or even a Byzantine Empire, 
based on the principles of the Western States (Kitromilides 1994a). Such ideas 
became even more channelled during the last quarter of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth, with the attempts for reformation and a higher 
degree of state control introduced by Sultan Selim III (which limited the commercial 
activities of the merchants), the Industrial Revolution in Europe and, finally, the 
end of the Napoleonic era, that had so much benefitted the trading enterprises of its 
Christian subjects. It is no coincidence that all three members of the revolutionary 
group Filiki Etaireia, established in Odessa in 1814, were traders of the Diaspora 
directly affected by the economic conditions mentioned (Fig. 2; Filimonos 1994). 
For a much later period, Hamilakis describes the acts of the Diaspora as those of 
‘an intelligentsia in exile, away from the complex reality of the homeland, imagining 
and dreaming the national topos’(Hamilakis 2000, 253). 

In addition to these two social groups, i.e. the high clergy and the merchants, 
whether based in the Ottoman Empire or belonging to the Diaspora, there were 
other groups playing an important role in the struggle between conservatism and 
the progressive ideologies. These were social sub-classes, which having managed 
to extract privileges for themselves under Ottoman rule would like to see their 
positions secured whether under Ottoman or a possible new State organization. 
They were mainly representatives of the Ottoman administration, who were elected 
by the local population and accepted by the Ottomans according to their economic 
status and influence. The so-called ayan, also known as kotzabasides or dimogerontes, 
retained and expanded their control over the populations under their jurisdiction by 
enforcing taxation and exploiting the weakness of the peasants to their advantage 
(Sadat 1972). It was the tension between these two latter factions that resulted in 
the assassination of Kapodistrias. He had been one of the ministers of foreign affairs 
for the Russian Tsar, and possessed a vision of a Modern Greek State based on the 
current ideals of the West, whereas his assassins belonged to the old landed local 
aristocracy, striving to retain their previous position within the new organization. 


How, though, does the social and political struggle described above relate to the 
vernacular architectural styles of the period in Greece? What does the transition 
from Ottoman International Architecture to Neoclassicism imply? Since both styles 
reflect, at least initially, the upper classes of society in a wider geographical region, 
is it possible to detect a shift in ideological beliefs and, furthermore, concepts of 
identity? 


1 Diamantopoulou 1987, Kizis 1994, Lawless 1977, Leonidopoulou-Stylianou 1987, Petmezas 1990, 
Stoianovich 1960, Todorov 1977. 
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The Ottoman Style 

During the late seventeenth and eighteenth century, ir International Ottoman 
architectural style seems to have been introduced to the Greek mainland and estab- 
lished, especially, in the vernacular structures of urban and semi-urban settlements 
(Fig. 3). This is a phenomenon predominantely affecting the north of Greece, which 
was closer to the main trade routes of the Balkans and the Capital of the Empire, 
where high Ottoman architecture was at its peak. It filtered down, though, to the 
western areas of Turkey, Cyprus, the Balkans and the southernmost parts of Greece, 
reaching even Crete. The type seems to have been homogeneous in its general char- 
acteristics throughout the areas where it spread. One should, though, be cautious 
since intra and inter-regional studies are not yet available. However, initial attempts 
do suggest slight internal and external variations according to religion, for instance, 
as has been shown in the case of Thessaloniki (Anastasiadis 1990, Moutsopoulos 
1976). 

The houses of this Ottoman type are usually large, with two to three storeys. 
The buildings show two distinct types of construction in their facades, indicating 
not only a stylistic demarcation but also a functional differentiation. The lower part 
(ground and possibly first floor, if the house had three storeys) is stone built with 
few and small openings, giving a sense of safety and austerity. The upper floor, in 
contrast, is of lighter construction, usually a combination of wood and plaster, with 
large and continuous windows, often protruding from the stone substructure. The 
top floor was reserved for everyday family life and receptions on formal occasions. 
The ground floor and mesopatoma, or the level between the ground and top floors, 
was used for storage, workshop activities and, during the winter, other everyday 
activities, which were usually housed on the upper floor during the warmer months 
of the year. 

Internally, the rooms, or ontades, have a more or less square plan and are ar- 
ranged either along a corridor or around a large, often semi-open, central room, the 
hagiati. Within the rooms, differences in floor levels give a strong sense of spatial 
hierarchy, which may reflect and consolidate the actual structure of the household 
and family. Interestingly, there is a lack of mobile furniture. Low-built benches usu- 
ally around three sides of the rooms were used as seats for activities during the 
day, and beds at night. Closets built within the walls of each room permitted such 
temporal changes of activities, providing storage for the bedding during daytime 
and the household utensils at night (Kizis 1994). 

This particular type and household arrangement, reminiscent of Ottoman ideals 
of spatial use, seems to have been preferred in regions with commercial activity, 
such as Verroia, Kastoria, Ioannina,? and proto-industrial production, like Pelion 
and Ambelakia.? These local groups are not just incorporating architectural forms 
but also everyday habits into their lifestyles, to differentiate themselves from the 
rest of the population, the dress style possibly being used as the most prominent 
code for differentiation. 

As previously mentioned, it is often claimed that these large houses, or ar- 


? Charissis 1960, Chrysopoulos 1960, Faroqhi 1980, Loukakis 1960, Moutsopoulos 1974, Sideris- 
Tsironis 1960. 
3 Diamantopoulou 1987, Kizis 1994, Stoianovich 1960. 
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chontika, had their origins in the advanced Ottoman architectural tradition and, 
in particular, the fortified tower houses overlooking large estates, or chiftliks, of 
the appointed Ottoman officers (Fig. 4). If these tower houses were symbols of the 
power of the local Ottoman and Ottomanized elite, overlooking and, literally, con- 
trolling estates and their associated settlements, Kizis argues, then the archontika 
were manifestations of the entrepreneurial success of the local populations during 
the late seventeenth and throughout the eighteenth century (Kizis 1994, 76). What 
I am arguing, bearing in mind the complexity of the subject, is that the local in- 
habitants, building houses in the International Ottoman style, are actually trying 
to emulate the higher elite groups of the Ottoman Empire, at least in material 
terms, introducing a similar architecture and lifestyle (Fig. 5), while boasting of 
their own success. Despite their possible ‘Greekness’ and Christian religious beliefs, 
by adopting an Ottoman style they were attempting to distinguish themselves from 
the rest of the population by means of the symbols of distinction available to them. 
This was not a mere imitation of the original architectural form, though. On the 
contrary, they developed into more complex structures, often incorporating deco- 
rative features from Central and Western Europe into their design, representative 
of the proto-industrial and commercial parts of Late Ottoman society. Thus, these 
archontika could be regarded as the active symbols of the process of reidentification 
of these social groups by means of the distinctiveness and consolidation of their 
new role. And this is actually what identity is all about: distinctiveness and social 


grouping. 


Neoclassicism 

The dawn of the Greek state coincided with the peak of the Enlightenment as 
discussed above. Europe was becoming redirected stylistically towards Classical 
Antiquity, and this time not to the Roman, as was the case during the Renaissance, 
Baroque and Rococo periods, but to the Classical Greek past. Influential scholars 
like Winckelmann showed increasing interest in Ancient Greek architecture, praising 
its simplicity and clarity of form (Petridou 1985). British, French, German, Italian 
and Dutch explorers of the Antique Past started organising long journeys to Greece 
to rediscover its Glory (see also Angelomatis-Tsougarakis 1990). 

Thus, when Greece was recognised as an independent state and was given a King, 
Otto of Bavaria, the aspiration for a revival of the Classical Ideal could be fulfilled. 
Greece, devastated by the war of independence, provided ample opportunity for 
such plans. Athens, despite being an unimportant provincial town during the later 
Ottoman period, was now to become the capital of the Greek Kingdom and had to 
be planned and built according to its reputation. Architects from Germany, France 
and Denmark, as well as Greeks who had studied abroad, took the responsibility 
to pursue this ambitious plan. During the first decades of the establishment of the 
Greek Kingdom, the University, the Academy (Fig. 6) and the National Library in 
Athens were built, to mention but a few of the Neoclassical or Neo-Greek archi- 
tectural exempels (Oikonomou 1985). Similar projects were in full swing in other 
towns of the tiny state, from Pylos to Argos and Patras to Livadeia and Thebes. 


5 Diamantopoulou 1987, Kizis 1994, Leonidopoulou-Stylianou 1987. 
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They were mainly limited, though, to town planning, due to a poor financial climate 
(Kalafati 1985, Tsakopoulos 1985). The attempt to reunite the Greeks with their 
Antique past was not limited to architecture. The adoption of the katharevousa, 
an artificial language combining ancient and modern linguistic forms, was another 
aspect that shows the clear intentions of the intellectual elite to revive the past, an 
attempt very much criticized throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Nation-building practices with an emphasis on the classical past seem to be 
relevant to the discussion. Despite the fact that a number of different ethnic groups 
were scattered throughout the Greek landscape, a homogeneous nation had to be 
created based on European standards. On the one hand, the antiquities, in many 
cases still visible above the ground, with the Akropolis as the ultimate symbol, 
provided a connection to the past. On the other, the imported Neoclassicism in 
architecture and the selective application of the ideals of Enlightenment Europe 
symbolized the re-founding and revival of Greek glory and ethnos on top of its 
ancient ruins. Thus, when the Korai (female Archaic and Classical period sculptures) 
were found on the Acropolis in the late nineteenth century, the director of the 
excavations Kavvadias invited King George I to a special ceremony. George was 
supposed to excavate the head of a Kore and clean the earth from the faces of other 
sculptures with a sponge (Kiosse 2001). This symbolic act illustrates the eagerness 
of the ‘Greek’ citizens to reunite with their distant past, inviting their King, himself 
not even indigenous, to verify the awakening of the nation. 

Neoclassicism spread gradually throughout the Greek Kingdom and filtered 
down to the middle and lower social groups. By the end of the nineteenth and 
during the early twentieth century, all the urban and semi-urban centres had series 
of neoclassicising architectural exempels, whether built in their entirety according 
to this style or externally refurbished to disguise the older interior, placing stress 
on the link with the past (Fig. 7). It could be suggested that the introduction of 
the neoclassical symmetry in the facade and the interior organization even of the 
simple domestic structures seem to have symbolized a maturing of the ideals of the 
Modern Greek nation. 

This architectural transformation should, therefore, be seen as a crystallization 
of a conscious reorientation towards the West that was regarded as having enlight- 
ened and resurrected the Greek nation. This has been demonstrated very clearly in 
the study by Eleftherios Pavlides and Jana Hesser on house form and decoration in 
Eressos on the island of Lesvos (Pavlides-Hesser 1986). Neoclassical designs were 
incorporated into the house décor immediately after the island was joined to the 
Greek state, indicating the need of the inhabitants to be linked with the Greek 
nation and its ancestral glorious lineage (Pavlides and Hesser 1986). 


Modern perceptions 

At this stage, I would like to address a final question: How are the Ottoman architec- 
tural style and Neoclassicism perceived by contemporary Greeks? Many studies of 
Ottoman architecture, mainly in nNorthern Greece, seem to praise the former as an 
architectural development reflecting the commercially ingenious Greeks who man- 


6 Bintliff 1995, Bintliff 2000, Charanis 1967, Hasluck 1908-09, Kiel 1988, Stoianovich 1960 
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aged to achieve a certain level of prosperity during the eighteenth century, despite 
the oppression of the Ottoman regime. The type seems to have derived, According 
to some scholars, the type seems to have derived from either the Byzantine period 
or the local vernacular architecture.” Turkish or eastern influences, even though 
increasingly earning some credit, are still a taboo for many scholars (Kizis 1994). 
Despite the relation with the Ottoman past, these houses have in some cases been 
restored as reminders of the processes that led to the Greek revival in the early 
nineteenth century. 

In contrast, Neoclassicism attracts much more attention, even nowadays in a 
period when the nation-state seems to be more stable than ever before. Thus, during 
my survey in the town of Livadeia in Boiotia, I requested the town hall to provide me 
with the list of the proposed historical buildings to be protected by the state. The 
town having flourished during the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
under Ottoman rule, as well as subsequently Greek, showed a variety of architectural 
examples from various periods and types, such as mosques, a nineteenth century 
tower allegedly built by Elgin, a series of Ottoman period houses, whether in their 
original state or refurbished, rural traditional housing, as well as neoclassical (Aalen 
e.a. 1997). Only eighteen, mainly neoclassical, houses (Fig. 8) appeared on the list, 
however, some not even representative of any particular neoclassical style. 

This in relation with a publication from the exhibition ‘Athens a European 
Case', within the context of the events for the Cultural Capital of Europe in 1985, 
prompted me to hypothesize that a reorientation of the symbolism related with 
Neoclassicism and the ideals represented by Athens itself has been taking place 
in recent years. Thus, from being ethnocentric they seem to have become more 
Europe-orientated symbols. Greece seems to have entered a new era, placing in- 
creasing emphasis on its relations with the West. As part of the European Union, 
it is struggling to prove its European identity, Neoclassicism and modernization of 
the state being two of the assets stressed in this attempt. Greece, like most of its 
neighbours, is attempting to identify itself with the ideal of Europe, in the hope of a 
better future. The role of Neoclassicism in this respect is twofold. On the one hand, 
it is a means to prove physically the connections with Europe, as a recognised ar- 
chitectural form in most Western European cities. And on the other, Neoclassicism 
is used as a tool to remind Europe that the Enlightenment, often regarded as the 
basis of Modern Europe, relied on Hellenic ideals. In this way, an attempt is made 
to secure the position of Greece in the European communal identity. 

To conclude, the assassination of Kapodistrias seems to mark the beginning of 
the end for the oriental attitude in Greece and the dawn of its Westernization. 
The divide may not be as clear-cut as presented above. To some extent, Ottoman 
architecture may be regarded as an attempt by the Greek merchant, so-called by 
Stoianovich, to secure his position within Ottoman society. In contrast, the impo- 
sition of European idealism and the consequent acceptance of neoclassicism should 
be seen as part of the nation-building processes within the Greek Kingdom, cur- 
rently being used to introduce a European identity. Thus, it could be suggested 
that domestic architecture in the Greek regions reflected the processes of changing 


7 See for example Moutsopoulos 1971, Moutsopoulos 1982. 
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identities during the last three centuries, from Ottoman and Greek to European at 
the dawn of the new millennium. 


Leiden University 
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Figure 1: The Murder of Kapodistnas in Nafplion (Christopoulos 1971-...: figure on 
page 561; Athens Benaki Museum) 
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Figure 2: Members of the Filiki Etaireia (based on Filimon 1994 [1834]) 
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Figure 3: Thessaly, Ambelakia. The archontiko of Swartz (Melissa 1993; figure 12, p. 
355) 
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Figure 4: Wall painting of a chiftlik with a tower house dominating the settlement 
(painting by Pagonis of Chioniades in Sakelariou 1997; plate 284, p345) 
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Figure 5: loannis Stamou 
Logothetis from Livadeia (Dupré 
1825; plate XVI) 


Figure 6: The Academy of Athens during its construction (Petridou 1985; figure 1, p. 
78) 
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Figure 3: Neoclassical house from 
Livadeia 
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SOFIA VOUTSAKI 


Archaeology and the Construction of the Past 
In Nineteenth Century Greece* 


Introduction 

At first sight modern Greek cultural life appears characterized by an obsession with 
the past, seen, for instance, in Greece’s collective mobilization behind its candidacy 
for the 1996 or 2004 Olympic Games, or, more importantly, in its passionate defence 
of the Greekness of Macedonia. There is undoubtedly a strong sense of continuity in 
Greece and an almost romantic identification with the past. This attitude, however, 
exists alongside a deeply rooted reaction against tradition, which is seen as running 
counter to progress and modernization. On the one hand the past is placed on a 
pedestal, venerated in official patriotic discourse and surrounded by an aura of sanc- 
tity. On the other it is ignored and neglected, relegated to dusty museum showcases, 
or, in the most extreme circumstances, actively destroyed by the looting of ancient 
sites or the encroaching tourist industry. A sense of continuity, of obsession and 
identification with the past, thus exists alongside estrangement and alienation. The 
question is, why is there this ambivalent attitude to the past in modern Greece? 
Why is the past perceived both as a source of glory and as an obstacle? 

These questions are undoubtedly too wide-ranging. They must, however, be 
asked, if only as a starting point for the more limited enquiry undertaken here. The 
aim of this paper is to trace changing perceptions of the past in nineteenth century 
Greece and place them within the process of the formation of the national state and 
a national identity. The beginnings of archaeology provide a point of entry to the 
ideological use of the past at its most crucial moment: its construction. 

In the first section of this paper, I shall present the historical evolution of atti- 
tudes to the past. My discussion will centre on the successive transformations of the 
Classical Ideal, from its liberal and rationalist inception in western Europe, through 
its infusion with romantic principles by the Greek Enlightenment, to the stultifying 
archaism of the free Greek state, and, finally, to its gradual erosion by the romantic 
scheme of continuity through the ages. My main objective here is to examine the 
changing articulation between perception of the past and the definition of Greek 
identity. 

In the second section, the beginnings and development of archaeology will be 
placed within their intellectual and political contexts. The aim here will be to un- 
derstand the formation of the new discipline and its shifting orientations within the 
wider framework of changing attitudes to the past. 


* I am grateful to Philippos Iliou who encouraged this research a long time ago, and to Anthony 
Snodgrass and David Holton who commented on an earlier draft. Finally, my thanks to audiences 
in Cambridge and Princeton where different versions of this research have been presented. 
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A Attitudes to the past 


1 Greek Enlightenment 

The revival of interest in the Classical past among the Greek-speaking orthodox 
populations of the Ottoman Empire was to a large extent the result of western 
influences on the emerging mercantile classes of the Greek diaspora. In eighteenth 
and nineteenth century Europe, the Classical Ideal was a medium for reflection 
on issues such as the relation between man and nature, between the individual 
and the state or between tradition and progress. While the Hellenic Ideal was per- 
ceived as a timeless and universal human experience extending beyond historical 
contingency, in reality its content changed considerably during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The myth of Classical Antiquity was appropriated in different 
places (revolutionary France, fragmented Germany, Victorian Britain) for different 
purposes, whether nationalistic, social or political. The ‘Miracle of Greece’ thus 
served both to foster revolutionary change and to combat the forces of disruption 
as it followed the general trend towards conservative values after the Napoleonic 
Wars. 

The rational and romantic elements of the Hellenic Ideal were transferred and 
adapted to the specific ideological demands of the Greek context by the proponents 
of the ‘Greek Enlightenment! (Dimaras 1977), i.e. the ideological phenomenon (c. 
1750-1820) that disseminated western liberal values and rationalism and promoted 
education and ethnic awareness among the Greek populations, thus preparing the 
way for the Greek uprising against the Turks in 1821. 

A central part of the Greek Enlightenment was that self-awareness among the 
Greek populations of the Ottoman Empire was cultivated through reference to the 
Classical past, a past that was at that time indelibly imbued with liberal ideas, 
rationalism and belief in human progress. The growing significance of the past was 
manifested in several ways: there was an upsurge of interest in ancient Greek lit- 
erature, a growing emphasis on the study of Classics in schools, a rising trend in 
the use of ancient Greek first names and a growing interest in ancient monuments 
(Clogg 1983, 10). 

Transferred into the Greek context, the Classical vision lost its abstract and 
universal character. Romanticism and historicism in late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century Europe brought about the first fissure in the idea of the uniformity 
of human nature, an idea that was shared by Christianity and Enlightenment alike. 
Under the influence of Herder, through the Vienna circle and the group around 
Aóytoc Epuñs, the romantic idea of the Volksgeist seeped into the Greek Enlight- 
enment (Kyriakidhou-Nestoros 1978, 29ff.; Politis 1984) and was redefined through 
the notion of the I'évoc,! a concept clearly loaded with hope for the resurrection of 

ancestral glories (Dimaras 1977, 80ff.). | 
| Selecting the past as the main orientation for the present presented a hazard, 
one that was lucidly pointed out as early as 1761 by Iossipos Moisiodax, the chief 
representative of the early phases of the Enlightenment: it implied contempt for the 


1 It is impossible to translate this highly emotive term. It encapsulates the diffuse and vague 
definition of a cultural (or rather spiritual) entity before the advent of the national state. The 
word is etymologically connected with descent and ancestors. 
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present (Dimaras 1977, 16). At that period, however, this danger was only lurking 
beneath the Enlightenment’s optimism and concern for the future, expressed in its 
desire for liberation and its emphasis on education. Moisiodax’ insightful warning 
was ignored. 

There was also a deeper contradiction in this use of the past that went unno- 
ticed: this past had already been defined and idealized in European thought. In 
contrast to most nations, Greece did not have to construct its own national myth; 
it had merely to adopt it (Liakos 1994, 176-77). There is an irony here, in that the 
definition of Greek identity was based on a past conceived within an alien historical 
and intellectual context. The problem of self-definition was thus at its inception 
associated with recognition by Europeans; to put it more forcefully, demarcation 
was equated with integration. What is more, the past provided not only a pedigree 
and a myth of origin, but also a model, a political ideal for the present (ibid.) Con- 
sequently, the Greeks’ relationship with their own past was coloured by the complex 
relationship of Greece with Europe. Europe was seen as the realization of the ideal 
of the liberal state and as the heir of the Classical Ideal; the conclusion that Europe 
owed its achievement to its Classical past seemed inevitable.? In this way, these 
three different notions, Europe, the liberal state and the Classical past, merged into 
one ideal vision in the consciousness of the Greek populations. The notion of the 
Ideal, however, also contains the certitude of distance and the likelihood of failure. 
Greece perceived its relationship with its own past as discontinuous because this 
past was mediated through its European reading and dislocated from the Greek 
present. 

It would be wrong, however, to assume a unified perception of the past and a 
straightforward relationship between self-definition and emphasis on the past. It has 
to be stressed that the Greek Enlightenment was a complex phenomenon, a multi- 
tude of individual opinions rather than a uniform body of ideas. Legitimate though 
it may be to assert that an emphasis on Classical Antiquity was a central point of 
the Greek Enlightenment, we must also mention what we could call the ‘deviations’. 
The first of these is, of course, Dhimitris Katartzis'? isolated and precocious asser- 
tion of Greece’s ties with Byzantium (Dimaras 1977, 177ff.). Katartzis’ attitude to 
the past was explicitly stated in his perceptive distinction between descent from and 
identification with the Classical past (ibid., 218). The second 'deviation' consists 
of the first collections of folk songs, undertaken under the influence of Romanti- 
cism and, in particular, of Herder's ideas (Politis 1984). These divergent ideas were, 
however, marginal. Katartzis' work remained unpublished and unknown, while the 
interest in folk songs remained limited and local* and was heavily criticized within 
the Enlightenment (Dimaras 1977, 63). 

The various perceptions of the relationship between the past and the present 
were best exemplified by the range of proposed solutions to the language problem 
(Dimaras 1977, 64ff.), from Neophytos Doukas' proposal that Ancient Greek should 
be resurrected, to the first recommendation, by Katartzis, that the spoken language 


? The notion of Europe's debt to Greece still survives today; see Frangoudaki-Dragona 1997, 158. 
3 Dhimitris Katartzis (1730-1807), Phanariot intellectual. | 

4 The early collections of folk songs were in any case made by foreigners such as Fauriel and 
Haxthausen (Politis 1984). 
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should be used, and even the abolition of historical spelling proposed by Vilaras and 
Psalidas. We should, however, note that Katartzis’ proposals were generally ignored 
or strongly criticized; he himself withdrew his ideas (ibid.) and the phonetic script 
never advanced beyond the small circle of the early demoticists (Moschonas 1981, 
62). 

A further problem we need to consider is the Balkan dimension. We must bear in 
mind that interest in the Classical past was not an exclusively Greek phenomenon 
but had a social dimension as well: members of the nobility or of the affluent mid- 
dle classes, who might be ethnic Albanians, Romanians or Vlachs, spoke Greek and 
received a Greek education.5 This process of cultural convergence was aborted by 
the emergence of ethnic awareness among the various groups inhabiting the Balkans 
and language clearly played a part in the delineation of these ethnic groups. The 
nascent differentiation nonetheless remained contained within the wider opposition 
to the Turks, as can be seen from Rhigas Ferraios’ passionate appeal for Balkan 
unity against the Turks, or in Greek interest in the Serbian revolt of 1804. Again 
it should be stressed that Greek self-awareness revolved mainly around the double 
relationship with Europe and the Classical past and was less concerned with differ- 
entiation from its immediate neighbours.$ The Classical past detached the Greek 
populations from their Balkan background, gave them the illusion of a privileged 
relationship with Europe and became the cornerstone of what could already be 
termed ‘national’ pride. 

This increasing self-awareness also has to be placed in its political context, the 
still more or less amorphous power constellations of the clergy, the Phanariot aris- 
tocracy, the proestoi (local notables and landowners) and the emerging middle class. 
We need to examine those other perceptions of the past that were to a certain extent 
displaced by exclusive reference to the Classical past. 

First we need to discuss the Church, whose reaction against Enlightenment ideas 
and eventual persecution of their disseminators is well documented (Dimaras 1977, 
87ff.). The Church’s role cannot, however, merely be dismissed as obscurantist. All 
the proponents of the Enlightenment benefited from the educational institutions of 
the Orthodox Church and many taught in them; during the earlier phases of the 
Enlightenment, at least, most were members of the clergy. The development of the 
Church's attitude from tolerance into reluctance and then into outright persecution 
was gradual: it intensified after the French Revolution and reached its peak in the 
first two decades of the nineteenth century. The reaction was directed primarily 
against the liberal ideas that the Enlightenment carried to the Greek territories. 
Even if anticlericalism and atheism were never pronounced aspects of the Greek 
Enlightenment (the work of radical anonymi being the obvious exception to this; 
Dimaras 1977, 42ff.), it was all too obvious that the new ideas were eroding the 
hold of the Church on the Orthodox populations of the Ottoman Empire. 

What interests me here, though, is the attitude of the Church to the Classical 
past. Orthodoxy did not really have a place for Classical Antiquity. The temporal 
scheme proposed by the Enlightenment, based on the notions of reason and progress, 


5 Iossipos Moisiodax, who was not an ethnic Greek, is the obvious example. 
6 It is worth mentioning here Puchner's (1985) observations regarding the portrayal of strangers 
in folk poetry: folk songs do not place any emphasis on ethnic differences. 
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stood in clear opposition to Orthodox eschatology 

and the fusion of past, present and future in religious experience. To the Church, 
however, the past was most dangerous as an asset of ethnic identity. Until the end 
of the eighteenth century, the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire were held 
together by the traditions of Orthodoxy, and religion was the main criterion of iden- 
tity. The Church sensed the impact of the ‘national awakening’, of the fragmentation 
of the ecumenical Orthodox community into separate nationalities defined, as we 
have said, by their different languages (Kitromilides 1990, 25). The Enlightenment 
subverted not only Ottoman rule, but also Orthodox unity (ibid., 26). 

We should also examine the attitudes of the Phanariot aristocracy towards the 
Classical past. The new drive towards learning encompassed a classical education 
and the setting up of collections of ancient statues, coins and inscriptions, as well 
as of laboratories in which to carry out experiments in physics (Dimaras 1977, 21). 
The attitudes of the Phanariot aristocracy to the Enlightenment can best be illumi- 
nated by discussing the work of Dhimitris Katartzis, whom I have already mentioned 
above. During the earlier phase of the movement, Katartzis offered the most com- 
plete and internally consistent formulation of the Enlightenment's ideas (1784). He 
proposed the use of the vernacular language as an integral part of his educational re- 
form; he emphasized the connection between language, cultural heritage (including 
the Classical as well as the Byzantine legacy) and ethnic awareness. His interest in 
Byzantium should also be connected with his formulation of the Phanariot political 
philosophy, the theory of Enlightened Despotism. His denunciation of these ideas in 
1791, immediately after the outbreak of the French Revolution, marked the limits 
of the Phanariot encounter with liberal ideas, and the threshold of the adaptive 
potential of this ambivalent caste. As a collective body, the Phanariots gradually 
realigned themselves with the forces opposed to the Enlightenment, particularly in 
the years preceding the Greek uprising. 

The next question is, of course, the ancient Greek past as preserved in folk 
memory. On the one hand, the iconoclastic tradition of Orthodoxy, the aversion to 
ancient Greece because of its association with paganism and the low levels of edu- 
cation during the Ottoman occupation precluded any direct and conscious interest 
in the ancient past. On the other hand, legends about the ancient Greeks (Kakridis 
1978), the story of Alexander the Great and the dim memories of the Homeric heroes 
(Dimaras 1977, 129ff.) were paid ample attention. Travellers’ accounts offer exam- 
ples of local neglect and abuse of Classical remains (Constantine 1984, 58) as well 
as of local reaction against spoliation by foreigners.’ It is very doubtful, however, 
whether any elements of 'historical truth' can be discerned behind the romantic or 
orientalist topoi of travellers’ accounts (Leontis 1995, 60ff.). The interpretation of 
place names used to describe ancient remains is again equivocal: a toponym such 
as EAAnvıx& may indicate a vague awareness of the ancient Greek past, but one 
such as Tovpxoxißoupa (Turkish cemetery), to give just one example, shows the 
(obvious) limits of collective memory. 

This question cannot easily be separated from its ideological connotations and 
the need to demonstrate continuity with ancient Greece that gave rise to folklore 


7 Kalogeropoulou-Prouni-Philip 1973, 29, 31, 36ff.; Clogg 1983, 9-10. 
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studies. It is clearly much more productive to study instances of superstitious 
reverence of ancient monuments? as indications of a different perception of the past, 
of what we could call the ‘unconscious historicization’ of the past.!? An example 
is the belief that ancient marble statues were petrified souls that would come back 
to life once the Greek lands were free again (Kalogeropoulou-Prouni-Philip 1973, 
37). In this myth the ancient Greek past, present and future, i.e. the long-awaited 
liberation from the Turks, are fused together by means of a mystic transformation. 
We see here a temporal scheme that is very different from the linear notion of time 
in the west. It should be stressed that it is the tangible and visible remains of the 
past, and primarily the ancient monuments dominating the landscape, that catch 
the popular imagination; it is around these that people spin stories about giants, 
treasures and miracles.!! 

It could be concluded that the past existed in different forms in collective mem- 
ory: in the form of historical knowledge amongst the educated and in the form of 
superstitions, fairy tales and legends amongst ordinary people (Dimaras 1977, 3). 
The assumption that this was the basis of a pre-existing ethnic identity, however, 
requires a dangerous logical leap and should be avoided. 

It is time to discuss the middle class's notions of the past. The work of Adaman- 
tios Korais!? provides the ideal point of entry; his eminent position in Greek letters 
and politics is also an indication of the dynamism of this emerging class. Korais 
was the principal and most influential representative of the Greek Enlightenment; 
his work received wide publicity and recognition, but also aroused fierce opposition 
from several sides. His erudite treatises on the ancient Greek authors, his educa- 
tional programme, his linguistic propositions and his political philosophy were all 
part of his passionate devotion to the cause of Greek liberation. Even if it was heav- 
ily criticized, gradually distorted and ultimately abandoned (Iliou 1981), Korais' 
work laid the foundations of the ideological apparatus of the Greek nation. 

In any investigation into the importance of the past in Greek consciousness, 
Korais’ contribution deserves special mention. His long life spanned the crucial 
decades before and after the war of liberation that saw the peak and decline of the 
Greek Enlightenment. Most importantly, his work shows us the links in the double 
articulation we noted above between, on the one hand, Greece and the West, and, on 
the other, the past and the present. Key concepts in his outlook are eta xévootc, the 
transfer of knowledge and continuity between Greece and Europe, and the notion 
of éon 006ç, a term which can be translated as ‘middle way’ but implies harmony 


8 Kyriakidhou-Nestoros 1978; Herzfeld 1982; Politis 1984. 

9 It is important to emphasize that such notions exist all over the world. It will suffice here to. 
give one example from the Balkans: in 1905 Bulgarian peasant boys described a fortress as having 
been built by the ‘Free Men’ (mentioned by Mazower 2000, 51). 

10 T have borrowed this term from Charles Stewart and the title of his talk on ‘Treasures and the 
unconscious historicization of the past’, presented at the Modern Greek Seminar in Cambridge. 
11 It is worth noting that this is not really the case any more. Recent studies of popular perceptions 
of ancient monuments have shown that nowadays local people are interested only in sites that are 
part of local legends and fairy tales (Sutton 1997), or feature in the annual calendar (e.g. are 
associated with annual feasts and festivals; Volioti 1997). The conspicuous ancient monuments are 
nowadays simple tourist attractions, perceived as belonging to the state authorities and not to the 
realm of everyday experience or imagination. 

12 Adamantios Korais (1748-1833), eminent philologist and educationalist. 
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between the ancient Greek past and the present. 

This harmony, however, could only ever be precarious, thanks entirely to Korais’ 
internal consistency. The point is not merely that his emphasis on balance and 
harmony glossed over the ‘reality’ of the isolation of the Greek lands or the ‘dark’ 
period of the Turkish occupation, nor that his balance was skewed to one side, 
the Classical past (as is shown, for instance, by his contempt for folk songs, or 
his aversion to Byzantium; Troianos 1996, 171). Nor should we oversimplify the 
notion of éon 066¢, which we know mostly through Korais’ linguistic programme: 
this was not simply a practical compromise between two extremes but a liberal 
and dynamic solution based on firm faith in human progress. Nevertheless, the 
distortion of Korais' thought during the first decades of the Greek state (to be 
addressed below) cannot be explained only in connection with changing historical 
and political circumstances. There is a contradiction in Korais’ very attempt to 
construct a harmony. He attempted to transfer not only a specific view of the past, 
but also and primarily the notion of progress, of harmony between past and present, 
that is inherent in western European tradition, yet can only be contradictory when 
transferred into a different cultural formation (Tsoukalas 1983). I would suggest 
that this contradiction makes Korais’ work the pivot between two different modes 
of reference to the past: the liberal past of the Enlightenment and the archaism of 
the free Greek state. 


2 National State 

The Greek state, founded in 1830, inherited this contradiction and this desire to 
bridge the past and the present, Greece and Europe. With the foundation of the 
Hellenic Kingdom this goal acquired a concrete form: the ideal of the European 
national, centralized state. The ideas used to activate the l'évos became, however, 
increasingly irrelevant in the changing context characterized by the tension between 
l'évog (the Nation) and Kpatog (the State). 

In order to explore the ways in which attitudes to the past were transformed 
during this period, we need to examine the new circumstances created within the 
Independent Kingdom of Greece. The liberation of Greece meant that opposition 
to the Turks could no longer be the main definition of identity. The problem now 
became how to define Greek identity, or more precisely how to transform a diffuse 
ethnic awareness into a homogeneous national identity (Politis 1993, passim). This 
was not simply a question of defining criteria for Greekness,. whether language, 
religion, customs or participation in the War of Independence. The problem went 
deeper because the very concepts of Nation and State were alien to the ethnic groups 
that made up the Balkan mosaic. 

What was more, the extent of the nation and that of the state did not coin- 
cide. The imposition of artificial boundaries!3 fragmented rather than unified the 
Greek populations. The controversy of the aut6y8oves against the etepóyðoveç!4 was 


13 The free State included the Peloponnese, the southern mainland up to Thessaly and the Cy- 
clades, i.e. only a small part of the Greek populations of the Ottoman Empire. As we will see 
below, these boundaries were artificial but not arbitrary. 

14 The autochthones originated from the areas included in the Greek state. Most had fought in 
the Greek War of Independence and therefore demanded to be included in the administrative 
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the first concrete expression of a struggle for power within the new state on the 
pretext of competing priorities (the liberation of further Greek lands and internal 
organization). 

These were not the only problems within the kingdom. Financial hardship and 
a total lack of infrastructure, as well as internal strife between sectional interests, 
emerging social groups, political parties and external loyalties, were formidable hur- 
dles in the process of consolidation. In addition, interference by the Great Powers 
put external relations under strain and led to conflicting dispositions towards Eu- 
rope. On the one hand, the ideal of the European state was not doubted by any 
social class or ideological trend (Skopetea 1988, 161ff.);!5 the national state is by 
definition a European concept. The need for acceptance and recognition by Europe 
was stronger than ever before. Bavarian neoclassicism gave support to the idea of 
the Classical origins of European civilization and Europe's debt to Greece. At the 
same time, however, Greece was becoming gradually and painfully aware that phil- 
hellenism was only a short interlude in the European history of ideas. The double 
contradiction between integration with and distinction from Europe acquired a new 
poignancy in the emerging international balance. 

The Fallmerayer incident!® dealt a fatal blow to the idea of the ‘privileged rela- 
tionship’ with Europe. Fallmerayer's theories pierced the ideological armour of the 
Greek state at its most vital point, the continuity between the Greek past and the 
Greek present. By casting doubt on the Greeks! past, Fallmerayer questioned the 
right of the Greek people to live within a free state and their claims to the Greek 
lands of the Ottoman empire (Skopetea 1988, 172). His theories sparked off an ob- 
session with the Classical past that had as its main objective the demonstration of 
its links with the present (ibid., 164ff.). 

All these conflicts, pressures and centrifugal tendencies had to be controlled and 
suppressed. The new state had to demarcate itself and ensure internal homogeneity 
and cohesion; the central authorities had to establish and legitimate their power. 
These needs were met with increasing centralization and homogenization at all lev- 
els. The main weapon in the creation of a homogeneous national identity was the 
imposition of a uniform language that levelled out regional dialects. The Enlight- 
enment debates about the form this language should take were abandoned, most 
notably by the proponents of the Enlightenment themselves (Dimaras 1977, 386ff.). 
Demoticism disappeared; the only mild criticisms of the increasingly archaistic id- 
iom were voiced by the supporters of Korais’ uéon od6s. 

The emergence of xadapevouo« (literally ‘purifying’ language, in fact an archaiz- 
ing idiom that attempted to imitate ancient Greek) can be seen in the oaths sworn 
in the National Assemblies between 1823 and 1864. This process ran parallel to 
an abandonment of the civic values of the Enlightenment: in these same oaths the 


sector, although they were in most cases virtually illiterate. The heterochthones came from outside 
the liberated Greek lands. Most were members of the affluent, educated and cosmopolitan Greek 
diaspora; the fact that some of them had not fought in the war was, however, held against them. 
15 Though it should be noted that pro-Western ideas were neither uniform nor uncritical (Bastéa 
2000, 38ff.). 

16 Jacob Philip Fallmerayer (1790-1860), German historian. In his history of the Peloponnese, 
published in 1830, he maintained that modern Greeks are descendants of Slavic tribes who invaded 
or infiltrated the Greek mainland during Byzantine times. 
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word freedom gradually disappears, rights become duties and allegiance is sworn 
successively to the country, the nation, the state and finally the king (Skopetea 
1988, 31-32). The imposition of centralized administration and bureaucracy, the 
abolition of the traditional system of autonomous communities, the adoption of law 
codes reflecting European legal tradition and the subsequent erosion of traditional 
customs, the abandonment of religious tolerance and the increasing conservatism in 
theological matters, even the unilateral declaration of the autocephaly of the Greek 
Church (1833): all these policies had only one goal, and that goal was the imposition 
of centralized control within the confines of the Helladic!" state. 

Centralization was not, however, achieved by political means alone. The point 
was not merely to legitimate a process of centralization that was already under way 
but to build centricity into the spatial and temporal schemes that defined identity. 
Centralization began with the transformation of space. 

On the basis of purely symbolic considerations, Athens was proclaimed the new 
capital.!8 A new centre was needed to eclipse not only the traditional focus of the 
Greek populations, Constantinople, but also, to a lesser extent, the urban centres of 
the Greek diaspora through which the Enlightenment's ideas were disseminated. As 
Bastéa (2000, xvii) has pointed out, the establishment of Athens as capital was nei- 
ther accidental nor inevitable but was most carefully orchestrated during the first 
decades of the nation's existence. Switching the capital from Nafplion to Athens 
was a move more hotly contested than we tend to believe nowadays,!? and indeed, 
the practical problems that had to be surmounted were formidable: in 1834 Athens 
was effectively a heap of ruins. During the space of a few decades Athens was re- 
designed and reconstructed in neoclassical style with the palace and the Acropolis 
at its centre. The reconstruction of Athens after the liberation came to symbolize 
the country's rebirth and westernization.?° Town planning and civic architecture 
were clearly among the tools used by the government to create a centralized and 
homogeneous national space that counterbalanced the tradition of regional loyalties 
(Bastéa 2000, 5). To quote Bastéa: in the newly founded state *where the notions 
of government, monarchy and parliament were novel and continuously redefined, 
architecture helped anchor them spatially and physically and allowed the Athe- 
nian public to begin forming a concrete image of its governing institutions’ (ibid., 
xix). The urban environment was more than a weapon for centralization: as Athens 
was being rebuilt in neoclassical style, as the traditional or Ottoman place names 
gradually fell out of use, as streets, boulevards and squares (Bastéa 2000, passim) 
were named after distinguished figures or episodes from either Classical Antiquity 
or the War of Liberation, the built environment became the lieu de mémoire where 
collective memory and history were rewritten. 


17 The term ‘Helladic’ refers to the Greek mainland only, as opposed to ‘Hellenic’ which refers to 
Greek populations living outside the confines of the Greek state. 

18 See Yiakovaki (1997; 1999) on the central position of Athens in European perceptions of 'Greece'. 
19 Bastéa 2000 7ff.; Politis 1993, 75-76. 

20 It is worth adding that by the end of the nineteenth century Athens was an elegant capital 
of around 125,000 people featuring a palace, a parliament, a cathedral, a university, an academy, 
a national library and a stadium as well as imposing private mansions, tree-lined squares and 
impressive boulevards (Politis 1993, 87; Bastéa 2000, passim). This ambitious building programme 
did not, however, correspond to real growth and stability, as it was financed by merchants and 
industrialists of the diaspora. 
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National identity now had to rest not only on a new spatial template, but also 
on a different temporal scheme (Tsoukalas 1983). The first decades after liberation 
witnessed an obsession with the Classical past, Greece’s ancient glories being seen 
as the main justification for the existence of the new state. Along with the choice of 
Athens as capital, several other instances of direct use of the past can be mentioned: 
the boundaries of the modern Greek state corresponded more or less to the extent 
of the Classical citystates, at Otto's coronation one of the Parthenon's columns was 
symbolically restored, the ancient monuments became the first national symbols, 
etc. 

This obsession with the Classical past can be seen most clearly in the language 
question. We have already noted the use of an increasingly archaizing and purist 
linguistic idiom that percolated across the entire population (Politis 1993, 108). 
The use of kathareuousa was seen as an indication of education and prestige (ibid., 
133); it was a successful strategy for social climbing, but it was also open to ridicule 
and satire. Serious attempts were made to resurrect ancient Greek and to remove 
foreign or barbaric borrowings from the language (Ditsa 1988, 55-65). This obsession 
with linguistic purity extended into all spheres. of life. The Hellenization of place 
names was initiated during this period, though it was implemented mostly in the 
last decades of the nineteenth and at the beginning of the twentieth century.?! In 
addition, during the 1830s, newspapers, journals and periodicals, as well as roads, 
boats and even industrial products, were given ancient Greek names (Politis 1993, 
108). 

By surrounding themselves with the vestiges of the Classical past, with mon- 
uments, architectural motifs, names and linguistic forms, the Greeks of the first 
decades after the liberation believed that they could recapture their ancient glory. 
In most cases, however, this process amounted to slavish imitation of the past rather 
than the sort of critical engagement we saw during the Enlightenment. The Classical 
period was no longer the dynamic and liberating vision of the Enlightenment, but 
was gradually transformed into a sterile and oppressive past. Past and present were 
no longer linked by the idea of human progress but by that of a mystical regener- 
ation, most aptly rendered in the symbol of the phoenix rising from its ashes. The 
notion of rebirth and regeneration (maAtyyevecta) became the key to the attempt 
to find a direct connection with the Classical past. The scheme thus set up had 
two poles, the Classical past and the present.?? This left a void in the middle: the 
medieval period. 

Aversion to Byzantium, following the tradition of the European (and to some 
extent also the Greek) Enlightenment, was the direct consequence of obsession with 
the Classical past. Byzantium was identified with lack of political freedom, obscuran- 
tism, intrigues, decadence and decay. Dissenting views were nonetheless expressed, 
at first hesitantly during the 1830s and 1840s, but (as we shall see below) with in- 
creasing vigour from the 1860s onwards. Interest in Byzantium was to some extent 


?1 Alexandri 2000; 2002. I would like to thank Dr. Alexandra Alexandri for allowing me to read 
the final report of her research for the Archives of European Archaeology. | 

22 ] should make clear that in the 1830s the Classical past was defined as terminating with the 
battle of Chaeronea in 338 BC. The periods that followed were seen as a dark period of enslavement 
and decadence under successive occupations by the Macedonians, Romans, Byzantines and Turks. 
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instigated by Otto’s entourage, as this period saw the growth of Byzantine stud- 
ies in Germany and in Europe in general. It is, for instance, interesting that the 
decorative vignettes in the 1833 city plan by Kleanthes and Schaubert include not 
only several Classical monuments, but also the small Byzantine church of Panaghia 
Gorgoepekoos, rescued from destruction after several protests, and, perhaps surpris- 
ingly, the Ottoman Fetyhie Mosque. Byzantine elements surfaced in various spheres 
of life: Byzantine law had a considerable influence on the legislation of the modern 
Greek state set up by the Bavarian administrators; a Byzantine architectural style 
was adopted, or rather invented, not only for the Cathedral but also for a public 
secular building such as the Og8outoctpetov (eye hospital); the Byzantine churches 
of Athens were restored and were in regular use (Bastéa 2000, 161), and finally, 
the 1834 antiquities law protected Byzantine monuments. These, however, were the 
exceptions: the specific article of the antiquities law was never put into practice 
and Byzantine churches were demolished during the reconstruction of the centre of 
Athens.24 The prevailing attitude was anti Byzantium. 

In this way the present became detached from the Byzantine tradition and from 
the medieval and Ottoman past. At the same time, the War of Liberation became 
separated from its Balkan context, from other liberation movements in Europe and 
from social conflicts and political interests in general. The official celebration of 
the War of Liberation from 1838 onwards contributed to the crystallization of the 
‘Myth of ’21’ (Skopetea 1988, 205ff., 215), which overemphasized the war's national, 
or rather its helladic, content. 

In this way, both the distant and the recent past, both Classical Antiquity and 
the uprising against the Turks, were mobilized in the cause of centralization. The 
past was used not simply to legitimate an already constituted centralized power, 
but to construct centricity in an artificial, inarticulate and conflict-ridden political 
formation. The Classical past was no longer a medium for reflection and human 
improvement but a didactic and terminated past, a weapon for homogeneization 
and centralization. This past became the basis for the introverted and vulnerable 
identity of a nation boasting of its ancient glories and disappointed by its present. 


3 Megali Idea and romantic historiography 

Running parallel to this progression towards centralization and internal consolida- 
tion during the 1840s and 1850s, we can observe the emergence of forces opposing 
it in the form of an intensification of apocalyptic beliefs about the liberation of 
Constantinople, the Mey&An Iôéx (Great Idea).2° The Megali Idea was more the 
expression of a diffuse reaction against ideological centralization into the Helladic 
Kingdom than a conscious political alternative (Skopetea 1988, 253). In a way, its 


23 A precedent had already been set during the War of Liberation: the first attempts at a rudimen- 
tary legislative framework made unambiguous reference to the laws of the 'immemorable Christian 
Emperors’ (Troianos 1996, 167) - a phrase that provoked ironic comment from Korais and other 
proponents of the Enlightenment (ibid., 171). 

24 Protests against the destruction of Byzantine churches were, however, voiced. The attitude to 
Byzantine and medieval monuments will be discussed more extensively below, in the section about 
archaeology. 

25 As Bastéa has noted (2000, passim), there was a contradiction between the ambitious building 
programme for Athens, which endowed it with an aura of permanence, and the expansionist policies 
of the Megali Idea, which regarded Athens as a temporary capital only. 
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indeterminacy was the main reason behind its enormous impact on Greek cultural 
life, since its vague outline (Politis 1993, 61ff.) could be infused with any subjective 
proposition. Indeed, the Megali Idea pervaded all classes and became both a col- 
lective claim and an official ideology. It was appropriated by the government and 
manipulated through a nationalistic rhetoric, but was neither given any pragmatic 
definition nor taken up in practise (Skopetea 1988, 264ff.), since external policies 
were defined under close inspection by the Great Powers.?6 This ambivalent ideol- 
ogy avowed the priority of the liberation of the irredenta, but ultimately fostered 
contraction back within the Helladic boundaries; the national state acquired in 
the Megali Idea its most important binding element, an all-pervasive ideology. The 
Idea’s powerful commitment to the liberation of the irredenta ran in tandem with 
a bitter awareness of its improbability. The Megali Idea became a metaphor for the 
collective unfulfilled desires of the Greek nation, primarily the desire for unity. 
Indeed, unity in space and continuity through time became the nation’s main 
priority during this period. The deeply fragmented ancient world?’ could provide 
no prototype for unity. At the same time, the bipolar scheme stressing a direct 
connection between the Classical past and the present left a painful void in the 
middle: the medieval period. No restoration of the Byzantine tradition in the Greek 
cultural conscience was possible during the 1830s and 1840s, the period in which 
the impact of the Enlightenment, even in its distorted archaistic form, sustained 
an aversion to Byzantium. During the 1850s, however, the Byzantine legacy re- 
emerged with renewed importance, together with a new religious fervour and an 
outburst of nationalistic feeling. Historicism, a trend that had had only marginal 
influence during the heyday of the Greek Enlightenment, took root in romantic 
historiography. It is possible that the growth of Byzantine studies in Europe, and 
in Germany in particular, in the second half of the nineteenth century (Reinsch 
1996), was an important factor in this renewed interest in Byzantium. In Greece 
itself, however, this shift was perceived as resistance to the Western obsession with 
Classical Antiquity and as a reaction against Europe's contempt for Byzantium. 
The restoration of Byzantium is associated with Spyridhon Zambelios and in par- 
ticular with Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos, the national historian of Greece.?® In 
his Iotopia tou EAAnuxod  ' Eüvovc (History of the Hellenic Nation), Paparrigopou- 
los laid out à scheme of continuity through the ages from the Classical past to 
Byzantium and the free Greek state. His tripartite scheme encompassed Byzan- 
tium within Hellenism without undermining the importance of Classical Antiquity 
(Skopetea 1988, 182-83), thereby resolving the antinomy between Classical Antiq- 
uity and Christian Byzantium. Paparrigopoulos provided the Greek nation with its 
much longed for project of unity, offering it, first, continuity in time by tracing 
the immortal Greek spirit from Classical civilization through Byzantine glory to 
the present, second, unity in space by encompassing the two antithetic foci, Con- 
stantinople and Athens, in one account, and finally, cohesion within the state and 


26 [t should be stressed that the external situation was very precarious throughout the nineteenth 
century because of the ‘Eastern Question’, i.e the gradual dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. 

27 The fragmentation of the ancient world was perceived as the direct cause of its downfall and 
subordination to the Macedonians. 

28 Paparrigopoulos’ History of the Greek Nation first appeared in abbreviated form in 1853 and 
was then serialized between 1860 and 1874. Zambelios’ Butavtıvat MeAétat appeared in 1857. 
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legitimation of the monarchy by reference to its Byzantine antecedents. His account 
glorified the past, but also the present: the War of Independence became detached 
from its historical and political context, internal strife and the contribution of the 
Great Powers were minimized and the final outcome was seen as a triumph of eter- 
nal Greek virtues: bravery, love of freedom and resilience. Paparrigopoulos thereby 
formulated the unfolding narrative on which national identity was to rest, the myth 
of the origins of the Greek nation, whose existence he projected back into the mists 
of historical legend. In his account, the Greek nation, personified by the frequent 
use of ‘we’ (Liakos 1994, 183), becomes an active agent with a specific purpose and 
destination. Change, however, is no longer attributed to human progress but to 
a transcendental force, Divine Providence (Dimaras 1982, 383ff.). Ultimately Pa- 
parrigopoulos’ notion of EAAnviouög (Hellenism) transfigures the Greek nation into 
a timeless metaphysical entity. The foundations of the Hellenic-Christian ideology 
of the modern Greek state had been established. 

The 1850s also saw a renewed interest in folk songs, once more under the influ- 
ence of Herder’s notion of folk culture. The difference was that most of the collec- 
tions made during this period were published by Greek scholars (Politis 1993, 48ff.). 
The purpose of these collections was very specific: the aim was now to disprove 
Fallmerayer’s theories about the descent of modern Greeks and to demonstrate the 
continuity of the Greek race and culture. While the ideological use of AxoYpapia 
(folklore studies) has been amply studied,?9 it should be stressed that every other 
field within the historical sciences shared the same purpose.?? 

By the last decades of the nineteenth century, Paparrigopoulos' scheme had 
gained general acceptance despite the reservations and critique of Athenian intel- 
lectuals, especially the last representatives of the Enlightenment (as we shall see be- 
low). With the advent of the generation of 1880, intellectual debate left behind the 
issue of the past as it had been defined during the course of the nineteenth century. 
There was growing criticism of uncritical veneration of antiquity and undiscriminat- 
ing adoption of western prototypes. The debate shifted away from the clash between 
Antiquity and Byzantium and on to the language question. Discussions on Greek- 
ness now revolved around folk tradition and its carrier, the ordinary people (Aaóc) 
(Politis 1993, 94). These debates continued into the early decades of the twentieth 
century, and were redefined after the dramatic events of 1922 that saw the end 
of Greek expansionist desires. With the generation of the 1930s, new elements of 
‘primitive’ expression emerged, such as the writings of Makriyiannis, the paintings 
of Theophilos, the shadow-theatre of Karagiozis, rembetika, etc. The entire discus- 
sion became increasingly introverted until the recent period during which European 
unification once more brought tense and complex-ridden comparisons with western 
Europe to the surface. During this process the continuity of the Greek spirit through 
the ages became a natural fact, an axiom rather than a thesis requiring proof. The 
making of the nation and of its myth of origin becomes complete, as the process 
itself slides into historical oblivion.3! 


29 Kyriakidhou-Nestoros 1978; Herzfeld 1982; Politis 1984; Politis 1993. 

30 The need to prove continuity pervades not only folklore studies but also ancient history, lin- 
guistics, philology and, as we will see below, archaeology (Meraklis 1996, 269; Kakridis 1996, 36). 
3! [t is, however, debatable whether Paparrigopoulos’ scheme of continuity was fully accepted by 
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To summarize the discussion so far: 

We have followed the transformation of attitudes to the past through the nine- 
teenth century, from the timeless doctrine of Orthodoxy to rational belief in human 
progress, from the Enlightenment’s dynamic vision of the past to its distortion by 
the sterile archaistic trend, and from obsession with the Classical past to the final 
and most resilient solution, the continuity of the Greek spirit through the ages. 
While I have attempted to delineate the general trends, it has, I hope, become ob- 
vious that several, often contradictory opinions co-existed alongside each other. It 
is time to place the beginnings of archaeology within this historical process. 


B The beginnings of Greek archaeology?? 


The Greeks themselves were already demonstrating a sporadic interest in antiquities 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century,?? but this interest intensified under the 
influence of the Enlightenment. To give just a few examples, the first geographies*4 
revealed a considerable interest in ancient remains and Rhigas’ map of his native 
Velestino included some rather unspectacular ruins. In 1807, Korais made certain 
specific suggestions concerning the protection of antiquities and the Philomousos 
Hetaireia,35 founded in Athens and Vienna in 1813-1814, declared the protection of 
antiquities to be one of its main goals. The local Greeks showed a lively interest in 
the archaeological rather than any of the other scientific activities of the Expédition 
Scientifique de Morée (Droulia 1999, 53). 

Measures for the preservation of the ancient monuments were already being 
taken during the War of Liberation (Kokkou 1977, 34ff.). In 1826, after vehement 
reactions in the press to the spoliation of antiquities by foreigners, all antiquities 
were declared national property?® and in the following year their export was forbid- 
den by the Third Assembly at Troezene. In 1829, however, under political pressure 
from Kapodistrias’ government, the presentation of antiquities to the Erpedition 
Scientifique de Morée was approved by the Fourth Assembly at Argos.?" We see 
here one of the first instances of the close articulation between archaeology, internal 
politics and external diplomacy.38 Even then, antiquities had become a resource, a 
commodity that could be exchanged for political favours. 


the population at large. Politis points to an 'implicit and diffuse attitude' that insisted on a stronger 
connection with the ancient Greeks than with Byzantium (Politis 1993, 111). A survey carried out 
recently among teachers reached a similar conclusion (Frangoudaki-Dragona 1997, passim). 

32 This brief presentation of the development of Greek archaeology in the nineteenth century is 
based primarily on secondary sources: the histories of the Archaeological Society compiled by 
Kastorchis (1879), Kavvadias (1900), Kalogeropoulou-Prouni-Philip (1973), Petrakos (1987), and 
Kokkou's (1977) monograph on the history of the Greek Museums. Only the chronological devel- 
opment and the main orientations of archaeological research will be discussed here. A wider study 
of the history of Greek archaeology is an imperative task, but cannot be undertaken here. 

33 E.g. Meletios' collection, but also those made by the princes of the Danubian principalities. 

34 Those by Meletios (1782), Fatzeas (1760) and Philippidis and Konstantas (1791). 

35 For the activities of the Philomousos Hetaireia, see now Athanassopoulos 2002. This article 
reached me at the proof-reading stage, and therefore cannot be extensively referred to. 

36 Kalogeropoulou-Prouni-Philip 1973, 54; Kokkou 1977, 43. 

37 Kokkou 1977, 49-50; Kalpaxis 1996, 47-48; Droulia 1999, 53. 

38 As revealed by Kalpaxis in various publications (Kalpaxis 1990; 1993; 1996; 1997). 
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In 1829, during the term of Kapodistrias’ government, the first museum was 
founded in Aegina (Kokkou 1977, 50ff., 61ff.). Reactions against the appointment 
of Andreas Moustoxydis, one of Kapodistrias’s main supporters who became the 
museum’s first director, indicate that archaeology was involved in internal politi- 
cal conflicts from a very early stage. Attempts to set up collections of antiquities 
continued, but so did looting and destruction. 

In the end, archaeology’s administrative framework was set up by the Bavarian 
administration. Bavarian neoclassicism left its mark on the emerging discipline both 
directly, by the presence of renowned German or German-trained scholars in Greece, 
and indirectly, through the influence of German education and scholarship upon the 
university that was founded in 1837.39 The Chair of Archaeology was among the first 
to be created at that university (Dimaras 1982, 348) and Ludwig Ross, a renowned 
archaeologist and member of Otto's entourage, was its first occupant. 

'The Bavarian administration took concrete steps in the organization of the ar- 
chaeological sector. In 1834, the first law for the protection of antiquities was com- 
piled by Georg Ludwig von Maurer. This law was considered very austere and 
provoked serious protests from European archaeologists because it placed all an- 
tiquities under the protection of the state (Kalpaxis 1996, 49). The Archaeological 
Service was founded in 1837 and entrusted with the protection and preservation of 
antiquities. 

In the same year, in the heyday of the archaistic trend and of Bavarian neo- 
classicism, private initiative led to the foundation of the Archaeological Society 
(Apyatokoyixh Etatpeta). The Society was manned by the last representatives of 
the Enlightenment, the Phanariots I. Rizos Neroulos and A. Rizos Rangavis, and 
by members of the educated middle class. The Phanariot aristocracy and the mid- 
dle class, which eventually merged to form the Athenian establishment, were the 
protagonists of the intellectual trends discussed above. During the first decades of 
the free Greek State, the Archaeological Society, in particular, was the vehicle for 
the archaistic tendency. The elitist character of the archaeological profession and 
its exclusive reference to the Classical past were two mutually reinforcing aspects 
of the archaistic trend, the intellectual orthodoxy of the 1830s and 1840s. 

In a way, the Archaeological Society was a microcosm of the struggle for power 
taking place within the new state. Amidst the elite of the Archaeological Society, 
Kyriakos Pittakis, a self-taught Athenian of humble origins who became one of 
the first Ephors of Antiquities, was regarded as an anomaly. Pittakis’ conflict with 
Ludwig Ross expressed the political and ideological tensions that existed between 
the Greeks and the Bavarian officials. The even more intense and protracted feud 
between Pittakis and the cosmopolitan, well-connected and well-educated Phanariot 
Rangavis can be seen as another instance of the clash between autochthones and 
heterochthones. 

The paradox here, if indeed it be a paradox, is that the Archaeological Society 
devoted itself clearly and unambiguously to the service of the helladic state (Dimaras 
1982, 348) and to the centralization of power in Athens. We have already seen 
above how the ambitious building programme carried out in Athens supported the 


39 See Hrysos 1996a; Kakridis 1996, for German influence on the humanities and the Altertum- 
skunde in particular. Cf. Krimbas 1999 for similar developments in the natural sciences. 
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process of centralization. The role of archaeology in elevating Athens to the status 
of new national centre was as crucial as that of architecture. This point will be 
demonstrated by concentrating on the research priorities of the new discipline. 


(i) Emphasis on Athens 

Archaeology contributed to the process of centralization in that archaeological ac- 
tivities centred exclusively on Athens, and for the most part on the Acropolis, the 
national symbol par excellence. 

The archaeological administration operated out of Athens and before the 1870s 
archaeological investigations outside the capital were limited. The first law estab- 
lishing Ephors in provincial towns was passed in 1871 (Kokkou 1977, 122). A decree 
for the foundation of museums in provincial cities was passed in 1834, but the first 
museum outside Athens, in Sparta, was founded only in 1874; the number of provin- 
cial museums multiplied after 1880, while the great majority were founded in the 
twentieth century. | 

Until the 1870s, excavation and restoration work took place almost exclusively 
in Athens (Petrakos 1987, Mallouchou-Tuffano 1998). Nine out of ten publications 
in the Archaiologike Ephemeris (Archaeological Journal, the periodical publication 
of the Archaeological Society) had to do with material from Athens.4*? This was, 
of course, understandable. Kastorchis (1879, 60) has stressed the effect of finan- 
cial problems and the lack of trained archaeologists; the first practitioners were 
self-taught and in many cases were working as civil servants. The reconstruction of 
Athens and its demographic increase necessitated the creation of an archaeological 
zone, which was supposed to remain free of buildings in view of possible future ex- 
cavations (Bastéa 2000, 113). The new plan of Athens relied on the purist principle 
that sought to separate the old from the new town,*! despite attempts to integrate 
the ancient ruins and the modern buildings in a more organic fashion. Leopold von - 
Klenze's plan for the palace (to be built on the hill of the Nymphs) and that of 
Schinkel (on the Acropolis) were rejected on the grounds that the antiquities had 
to be isolated and separated from other spheres of life. In 1834 a foreign archaeolo- 
gist/architect, Ferdinand von Quast, criticized Kleanthes’ and Schaubert's plan as 
one that would isolate the ancient city, transform it into a scientific object, dead 
ground, and widen the gap between modern Greeks and their famous ancestors 
(Bastéa 2000, 99). It is indeed true that by protecting, fencing and enclosing their 
antiquities, necessary as these measures were, the state authorities were separating 
and disengaging the monuments from patterns of everyday life (ibid., 129). | 

In addition to symbolic conflicts, the creation of the archaeological zone caused. 
practical problems since it prevented building in the very heart of Athens. The issue 
of building in the old town area was already attracting a lot of attention and creating 
considerable protest in the 1830s (Bastéa 2000, 128). A typical example is a letter 
published in the newspaper Athena that ridicules foreign travellers and scholars 
for being interested only in piles of stones and dead people and wonders whether 
antiquities are of any use (ibid., 127-28). The notion of the past as a barrier in the 
way of progress and modernization existed side by side with obsession with ancient 


40 For a more detailed discussion see Voutsaki n.d. 
41 Bastéa 2000, 76; Papageorgiou-Venetas 1996, 283. 
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glories. In the 1840s, however, protests against the creation of the archaeological 
zone abated and complaints about the state of the Acropolis began to recur in the 
daily press. 

The obsession with the Classical past was not the prerogative of the educated 
urban elites alone. When king Otto officially inaugurated the restoration of the 
Parthenon in 1834, the elaborate ceremony was attended by large crowds (Bastéa 
2000, 101ff.). Again, in 1846/1847, when the casts of the Parthenon marbles sent as 
a gift by the British Museum were exhibited free of charge, they became the object 
of a sort of pilgrimage. To regard this as merely the result of the imposition of a 
nationalistic dominant ideology would be to over-simplify the picture; a veneration 
of ancient Greek remains had its roots before the liberation and should be seen as 
the result both of the Enlightenment's educational programme and of vague and 
amorphous beliefs in the magical properties of the monuments. 

By raising Athens above the other urban centres of the Greek state and the dias- 
pora, archaeology put itself unambiguously at the service of the archaistic ideology 
and contributed to the centralization of power in Athens (Dimaras 1977, 348). The 
alignment of the Phanariot I. Rizos Neroulos, the first president of the Archaeolog- 
ical Society, with the autochthones was made more than clear by his designation of 
Alexander the Great as a foreigner to the Greek people (Dimaras 1982, 542-43); his 
speech reduced the Classical past to the Helladic present. The process of nation- 
making rested on surprising alliances between the disparate elements that together 
imagined the Greek Nation. 


(ii) Emphasis on the Classical past 

If this concentration upon Athens can be attributed to (although not justified by) 
the intense building activity in Athens and its demographic increase, archaeology's 
other main priority during the first decades of the Greek Kingdom, its exclusive 
concentration on the Classical monuments, was a blatant manifestation of the ar- - 
chaistic tendency. During the rearrangement of the historical centre of Athens, Ot- 
toman buildings, Frankish monuments and even Byzantine churches were destroyed 
by the Archaeological Society.*? | 

Opinions regarding this differed. The first protests against the destruction of 

Byzantine monuments came from Otto’s entourage®? and from foreign scholars,44 
but also from within the Society.45 Critique became stronger after the 1860s, when 
interest in the medieval period resurged. The demolition of the Frankish Tower of 


42 We should contrast this attitude to the interest in Byzantine, post-Byzantine and of course 
also Frankish monuments shown by the Expédition Scientifique de Morée (Saitas 1999, 115, 118; 
Yiakovaki 1999, 205). Needless to say, the well-known Classical temples such as the ones at Olympia 
and Phigaleia received much more attention and coverage in the publications of the Expédition 
than Byzantine monuments (Tournikiotis 1999, 324). 

43 The Bavarian General von Heideck criticized the destruction of medieval monuments (Kokkou 
1977, 112). 

44 The small church of Kapnikarea was rescued after protests by foreign Bysantinologists (Kokkou 
1977, 114). It is interesting that in Kleanthes' and Schaubert's original plan the church was pre- 
served and fenced in (Bastéa 2000, 86). Others involved in the planning and construction of Athens, 
e.g. Leo von Klenze, were, however, against the preservation of Byzantine monuments (ibid., 86). 
45 E.g. in 1862 Lysandros Kaftanzoglu protested at the destruction of the frescoes of Panaghia 
= Gorgoepekoos (Kokkou 1977, 114). 
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the Acropolis stirred up serious debate.46 It should be said, however, that this dis- 
agreement arose out of the clash between a purist attitude towards the monuments 
and a romantic taste for the picturesque; nobody had any special historical interest 
in the medieval monuments as such. Here we see different opinions and attitudes 
towards the past and the monuments co-existing as the forces of classicism and ro- 
manticism became intertwined and together shaped the cultural profile of modern 
Greece. 

In this conflict, however, the position of the archaeologists was clear.*” Archaeol- 
ogy's role was to construct the bipolar scheme containing the Classical past and the 
modern Greek present and to cleanse the physical and imaginary landscape of the 
vestiges of other periods. As was pointed out above, excavations dealt exclusively 
with the Classical monuments and a highly purist attitude was adopted in restora- 
tion work (Mallouchou-Tuffano 1998). A few Byzantine inscriptions and Christian 
graffiti were the only items from the medieval period to appear in the Archaiologike 
Ephemeris before the 1870s, amongst thousands of objects from the Classical pe- 
riod. To a certain extent, archaeology also supported opposition to the centrifugal 
tendencies of the Megali Idea. Byzantium was vehemently condemned by the first 
president of the Archaeological Society, Iakovos Rizos Neroulos, in his speech on 
the Acropolis in 1841 (Dimaras 1977, 117). Later, Stephanos Koumanoudhis, presi- 
dent of the Archaeological Society between 1858 and 1894, criticized Zambelios and 
. Paparrigopoulos for their restoration of Byzantium, though less vehemently. Times 
were changing, however: Koumanoudhis himself was a supporter of the Megali Idea. 

It is worth pausing to examine the work of Stephanos Koumanoudhis, as this 
will allow us to understand the interweaving of classicist and romantic views that 
characterizes this period. Koumanoudhis came from a merchant's family in Adri- 
anopoli, Thrace. He studied in Germany and Paris and early on decided to settle 
in Athens in order to contribute to his country's regeneration. He distinguished 
himself as a philologist, archaeologist, epigraphist and lexicographer. As president 
of the Archaeological Society between 1858 and 1894 he was a spokesperson for the 
archaistic tendency. When examined more closely, however, Koumanoudhis's views 
emerge as quite complex and multilayered.48 Koumanoudhis has been described as 
the last representative of the Enlightenment (Dimaras 1977, 117-19, 397-99). In- 
deed, throughout his life, i.e. effectively until the very end of the nineteenth century, 
he retained the optimism, liberalism and anticlericalism that characterized the En- 
lightenment. Koumanoudhis expressed strong views against Byzantium and yet he 
promoted the publication of Byzantine texts. His writings on the language problem 
in particular (he himself wrote in kathareuousa) reveal a nuanced, if not contradic- 
tory, position. He was against the wholesale imitation of ancient Greek, criticized 
attempts to resurrect ancient Greek and dismissed the increasingly archaizing po- 
etry of his period. At the same time, he was very much interested in vernacular 
language as well as in local dialects and idioms. Towards the end of the century he 
expressed disagreement with the excesses of demoticism and took a stance generally 


46 Kokkou 1977, 114; Petrakos 1987, 46-47; Mallouchou-Tuffano 1998, passim; Matthaiou 1999, 
78-79. 

47 This statement will be qualified below; see the discussion on Stephanos Koumanoudhis. 

48 The discussion that follows is based largely on Matthaiou (1999). 
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opposed to attempts to dictate the form and development of language. He criticized 
romanticism, but at the same time had an active interest in proverbs, fairy tales 
and folk songs, which he considered an important element of modern Greek identity. 
He was also a supporter of the Megali Idea, although his position was characterized 
by oscillations and inconsistencies; these were, of course, also due to the vagueness 
of the concept. He stressed unity just as strongly as Paparrigopoulos did and he, 
too, believed in the divine destiny of the Greek race, but he perceived unity and 
continuity between the Classical past and the present in a totally different way, 
seeking inspiration for the present directly in the Classical past. His lexicographic 
work, in which he collected words created since 1453 that had been derived directly 
from ancient Greek, provides a good illustration of his interests. For Koumanoudhis, 
education, the cultivation of a political consciousness and close contact with Classi- 
cal thought and the ancient monuments were the direct link between the past and 
the present and the key to his country's regeneration. In a way his ideas illustrate 
the complexity and also the gradual erosion of the Enlightenment ideas, which had 
become totally irrelevant by the time of his death at the end of the 19th century. 

Our discussion of Koumanoudhis reveals that straightforward contrasts such 
as that between romanticism and classicism,?? or, worse, anachronistic distinctions 
between ‘progressive’ and ‘conservative’ elements, are simplistic and misleading. 
A second point follows: while reference to the past was a central element in the 
creation of a national identity, archaeology (or any other historical discipline, for 
that matter) cannot simply be dismissed as the carrier of a dominant nationalistic 
ideology. Attitudes to the past, as well as the orientation and content of nationalistic 
beliefs, changed considerably in Greece during this period,5° but at any one moment 
different views co-existed and contributed to a particularly fluid and contradictory 
set of ideas: the ideologies of a nation in the making. 


(iii) Epigraphy 

To return to the priorities of archaeology from 1837 to the last decades of the cen- 
tury, a third significant pattern emerges: throughout this period epigraphy claimed 
almost all the attention of Greek archaeologists. The material presented in the Ar- 
chaiologike Ephemeris consists almost entirely of inscriptions. The first separate 
collections (which later formed the basis of the National Museum) were inscriptions 
and coins. This emphasis on epigraphy constitutes a significant divergence from the 
interest in architecture, sculpture and topography among contemporary European 
archaeologists.5! In the light of our previous discussion about the importance of lan- 
guage within the context of the national state, this emphasis becomes intelligible. 
As we have already seen, during the Enlightenment language became an impor- 
tant asset of imagined identities, and within the free state it was a crucial weapon 


49 A point made also by Ditsa (2001, 32-33, 34). 

50 This important point has gone unnoticed in recent studies of the role of archaeology in the 
formation of the modern Greek state (see for instance Hamilakis-Yalouri 1996). 

51 Previous studies (Skopetea 1988, 200; Alexandri 1997, 102) have described Greek archaeology 
as slavishly following developments in European archaeology. While it is true that the influence 
of the German philological paradigm was pervasive, it is also the case that scientific ideas were 
adapted to suit the needs of the emergent Greek state. See Voutsaki n.d. for a first attempt at an 
epistemological analysis of Greek archaeology. 
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for the creation of a homogeneous national identity. Finally, and most crucially, 
language provided the longed-for direct link with Classical Antiquity. From 1852 
onwards, Kyriakos Pittakis, the editor of Archaiologike Ephemeris, published a se- 
ries of articles entitled “YAn (va ypnowuebon npoc andderEtv 6,tt où vuv xatotxovtec 
tnv EAAÁóa gov anöyovor twv apyaicv EAANvwv (Materials to be used as proof of 
the continuity of the Greek race) in which he traced elements of the Classical past 
through Greek folk culture. As we have seen, Koumanoudhis also collected idioms 
and proverbs.5? Archaeology did not simply imprint the archaistic scheme onto the 
physical and imaginary landscapes, then, but also provided an internal link, a direct 
continuity between the past and the present. 


To summarize, in the nineteenth century Greek archaeology concentrated on Athens, 
the Classical past and epigraphy. Archaeology therefore contributed directly to cen- 
tralization in Athens and to the contraction of the Hellenic Nation into the Helladic 
State. Archaeology's task was to impart material reality to the archaistic ideology 
by imprinting the Classical past on the Greek social imagination. It is perhaps ironic 
that the setting of the past on a pedestal created an unbridgeable gap between past 
and present, the effects of which are still with us today. 


Epilogue The last decades of the nineteenth century 

Things changed gradually during the last decades of the nineteenth century, but 
archaeological research took a long time to catch up with the changing modes of 
reference to the past. The Society for Christian Archaeology was founded in 1884; 
the decree for the foundation of the Byzantine Museum was approved only in 1914, 
and the protection of Byzantine monuments was organized primarily during the 
first decades of the twentieth century. — 

It is interesting that gradual acceptance of the scheme of linear continuity 
through the ages coincided with the beginnings of Greek prehistoric studies, marked 
by Schliemann's discoveries at Mycenae in 1876. It has to be noted, however, that 
Lord Elgin, Thiersch and Pittakis had already undertaken small excavations at 
Mycenae and Tiryns long before Schliemann, but without any significant results. 
The existence of a past further back in time than the Classical past had thus been 
suspected throughout the nineteenth century. Schliemann's spectacular findings in 
1876 undoubtedly forced this discovery onto the Greek cultural consciousness. By 
this time, however, erosion of the bipolar scheme containing only the Classical past 
and the modern Greek present was already well under way, and a prehistoric past 
could be accommodated. In fact, it could be more than accommodated: by asserting 
the autochthonous character of the Mycenaean civilization, Chrestos Tsountas, the 
most eminent of the Greek prehistoric archaeologists, extended Paparrigopoulos' 
tripartite scheme back into the mythical past of the Homeric epics and beyond. His 
theories ran counter to the prevailing identifications of the Mycenaeans as exotic, 


52 Their activities should be placed in the context of the growing interest in proverbs seen as 
‘survivals’ from Antiquity. This period saw the publication of dictionaries of modern Greek proverbs - 
by Negris in 1834 and Venizelos in 1846 (Puchner 1996, 261). 
53 Kokkou 1977, passim; Liakos 1994. 
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barbarian, or originating from the East.9* It is interesting that in the prologue to 
his book, published in 1893, Tsountas draws an explicit analogy between the dim 
memories of Mycenaean achievements in Homer and the importance of the glories 
of Byzantium to modern Greek culture. Paparrigopoulos’ scheme had finally been 
assimilated into archaeological thought and research. 

Another important change during this period was the expansion of archaeological 
research into the Greek countryside. By the end of the nineteenth century, Athens’ 
position as the political and cultural centre of Greece had been consolidated. At 
the same time the number of archaeologists working in Greece increased as a new 
generation of professionally trained archaeologists became active.55 The number 
of archaeological investigations taking place outside Athens increased markedly at 
this time. These developments should be seen in the wider context of the ‘Helleniza- 
tion’ of the countryside achieved by planning and constructing cities in neoclassical 
style?9 and by ‘cleansing’ foreign (Albanian, Turkish, Slavic) place names and re- 
placing them with ancient Greek ones (Alexandri 2000; 2002). This period also saw 
increased numbers of local and regional histories being published. These studies 
emphasized the significance of local monuments as well as the importance of any 
contribution that local people might have made to the War of Independence or to 
politics (Mihailaris 1994). This stress upon the contribution made by a particular 
village, city or region to the nation represents another facet of nation-making. 

This period also saw the foundation of most of the Foreign Schools of archae- 
ology, which institutionalized a foreign presence in Greece. As a result of internal 
politics the first of these to be founded was the French School, in 1843;57 most of the 
others were founded from 1870 onwards.5® There was intense rivalry between the 
foreign institutes, which were in hot competition with each other for the excavation 
rights to important Classical sites such as Olympia or Delphi, where prestigious 
finds could be expected (Kalpaxis 1996, 48ff.). This sort of competition affected the 
evaluation of finds and hence the research priorities of the new discipline (Alexandri 
1997). Large-scale projects were initiated and archaeological journals published as 
part of the same competition for scientific and cultural prestige (Kalpaxis 1996, 
52), but were also partly the results of indirect political influence on Greek affairs. 
We can thus see that despite the introduction of ‘scientific’ methods, archaeology 
remained inextricably linked with politics. 


54 See Polychronopoulou 1999, Voutsaki forthcoming. 

55 The majority of these younger archaeologists had studied in Germany. 

96 Bastéa 2000, 54; Neoelliniki Poli 1984. 

57 The foundation of the French School was the result of Koletis’ personal influence and was largely 
an attempt to limit German cultural influence as well as British political control over Greek affairs 
(Kalpaxis 1996, 49-50). The close relationship between archaeology and politics remains a feature 
of archaeological research to the present day. 

58 1874: Deutsches Archäologisches Institut; 1882: American School of Classical Studies, 1886: 
British School at Athens, 1898: Austrian Institute, while a few more were founded in the first 
decades of the twentieth century. 
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In this paper I have attempted to explain why reference to the past assumed so 
central a position in Greek culture. I have argued that the ideological use of the 
past, and archaeology in particular, contributed to the transformation of the spatial 
and temporal schemes that were to hold together the Greek nation. I have also 
attempted to demonstrate that the relationship between the past and the present 
was perceived as a conflict precisely because this past was inserted into the Greek 
consciousness at a moment of rupture with the past, and because the past became 
articulated with Greece’s complex attitude towards Europe it came to be identified 
with a dominant, urban, Atheno-centric, nationalistic, oppressive discourse, which 
then gradually grew stale by repetition. 


University of Cambridge / University of Groningen 
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ANDRIETTE STATHI-SCHOOREL 


Plethon the Philosopher of Mystras, 
Seen through the Eyes of the Modern Greeks 


Historical Plethon 

Plethon (Georgios Gemistos) was born into a leading family in Constantinople. His 
father was an important official in the Patriarchal Church and had, as a matter of 
course, many connections with the Orthodox religion. 

The first Patriarch under the Ottoman Government, appointed by Mehmed the 
Conqueror, was the monk Scholarios who changed his name to Gennadios II. He 
claimed that when he was a young man Plethon forswore Christianity in order to 
study Hellenic polytheistic philosophy. Scholarios was also the only writer of the 
times — and many wrote about Plethon - who mentioned that as a young man 
Gemistos travelled to Andrianopolis, a city which at that time was under Turkish 
domination, in order to study the doctrines of Zarathrustra and the philosophy of 
Aristotle with the Jewish scholar Elissaeus. Plethon himself wrote nothing about 
this period, but the doctrine of Zarathrustra was indeed one of his most important 
themes; according to him, Plato had learned much from Zarathrustra. In general, 
Plethon thought that the Greek philosophers had adopted a great deal from the 
philosophy of the East. Apparently, in 1380 he also travelled to the city of Bursa 
in order to see the situation at close quarters and to observe the organization of 
the empire of the Turkish Sultan Murat I. Murat was very tolerant as far as re- 
ligion was concerned, and he received many philosophers and scholars of different 
opinions at his court. It seems that Plethon said of the Turks: “These formidable 
barbarians owed their success to their internal organization. Whatever its flaws in 
other respects, the state organization of the Turks favoured military efforts and was 
singularly adapted to the pursuit of an expansionist policy’ (Ševčenko 1981, 181). 

Plethon was the political adviser of the Byzantine Emperor Manuel II, who 
sreatly admired and loved the philosopher. He advised Manuel to reorganize the 
society and government of the Byzantine State as a Hellenic national state with the 
Peloponnese and its surroundings as its geopolitical centre. He also seems to have 
cried to persuade his Christian fellow countrymen to change their religion, as he was 
:onvinced that Christianity was responsible for the oppression and the suffocation 
of the Hellenic aspects of their national culture. But some modern scholars do not 
iccept that Plethon held these views (Monfasani 1995, 46). The Church obviously 
lid not like Plethon. The Emperor Manuel advised him to go to Mystras, where 
Manuel's brother T'heodoros was Despot, because he was afraid that in Constantino- 
Jle he might have been condemned as a heretic. The exact date of his departure 
S not certain; some people say that he departed in 1402, others think that he left 
or the Peloponnese in 1407 or 1413. He passed by Athens in order to teach at the 
schools of Kesariani. 
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At Mystras he founded two schools where he taught philosophy, astronomy and 
geography. He probably taught his pupils walking around on the square in front of 
the palace of the Despots, just as Socrates had done in Athens. According to Gen- 
nadios, Plethon insisted that the Greeks should abandon the Byzantine monotheism 
and the Christian religion with its insistence on the existence of an arbitrary and 
capricious god whose grace could only be won through the rituals and ceremonies of 
the church and the monastic life. There is a later theory (Skabalonovich 1960, 117) 
that monastic life, especially in the late Byzantine period, was one of the causes of 
the collapse of the Byzantine Empire. Vast tracts of land were owned by the monas- 
teries, and many privileges were granted to the monasteries: they did not have to 
pay taxes, and many monks who would otherwise have served in the army of course 
preferred to live a calm life in their monastery; and all this was very harmful to the 
financial and military power of the Byzantine state. Some of the emperors, such as 
Basil II and Nikephoros Phocas, tried to change this system, but in vain. When the 
Turks made an end of the Byzantine Empire, half of the territory of the Empire 
belonged to the monasteries or the church. 

Plethon was pleased to move to Greece: a Hellene should live in Hellas, not in 
New Rome (Constantinople), and he felt at home in the Peloponnese. He agreed 
completely with his beloved philosopher Plato that the disciplined organization of 
ancient Sparta would have been better for the Greeks than the democratic system 
of Athens, which had been the reason for its political decline. According to him, 
the Peloponnese was the original home of the Greek people, where the Hellenes had 
always lived; a view which is not of course historically accurate. 


It is interesting to see that other writers in those times had completely different 
ideas about the Peloponnese. 

Worthy of mention in this context is the fascinating book Mazaris’ Journey to 
Hades, a Dialogue of the Dead. After ‘his journey to the Spirit World’, Mazaris 
travelled from Constantinople to the Peloponnese because a good friend of his, 
Holobolos, had suggested this to him. In a letter to Holobolos in 1415, he wrote a 
sarcastic report about his stay in the Peloponnese. I don’t think that nastier things 
have ever been written about the Laconians as in that letter. He sees the Pelo- 
ponnese as a mixed society, ‘full of Laconians, Italians, Peloponnesians, Albanians, 
Gipsies and Jews and many other bastards... They are a helter-skelter hotchpotch 
of everything, and each will inevitably imitate the customs, laws, national charac- 
ter, social behaviour, in short, the overall pattern of criminality prevailing in each 
of the other groups, just as it is impossible to keep company with a cripple without 
acquiring a slight limp' (Mazaris 1975, 77-78). Mazaris does not mention Plethon, 
nor Plethon this work by Mazaris, but they must have known each other. However, 
it is evident that Plethon, following Plato, regarded the Peoponngse as a kind of 
Utopia. 

After the downfall of Bayazid Yilderim at Ankara in 1402, the Emperor Manuel 
II Palaiologos had more time to devote to the rest of his empire. He decided to travel 
to the Peloponnese and, among other things, to rebuild the ancient Hexamilion. He 
had quite good relations with the Turkish Sultan Mehmet, the son of Bayazid, 
but of course he knew that this situation could change in a flash if another sultan 
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came to power. This made it a matter of urgency for him to go to the Peloponnese 
and restore the fortifications of the Isthmus of Corinth so that the inhabitants of 
the Morea would be protected against enemy invaders. In 1414 Manuel travelled 
from Constantinople to the Peloponnese via the island of Thasos and Thessaloniki, 
where his son Andronikos ruled as Despot. Manuel did not want to build a new 
wall across the Isthmus of Corinth but to restore the old wall, the Hexamilion, 
which had been built by Justianian. Apparently the wall was rebuilt with incredible 
speed, in only twenty-five days. I doubt whether the Hexamilion was in fact properly 
reconstructed, as in 1446 the Turks burst through the wall in no time with their 
gunfire. The reconstruction of the wall, though, prompted the unruly barons of the 
Morea to revolt, as they were afraid that the power of the Despot of the Morea would 
increase and that their freedom would be diminished. But the Emperor Manuel 
fought violently against the barons and defeated many of them. 


The restoration of the Hexamilion apparently stimulated Plethon to put forward his 
ideas for the reorganization of the Morea along the lines of Plato's Republic. 'To this 
end, Plethon wrote two memoranda, one to the Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos, the 
other to the Despot Theodoros II, the son of Manuel. I will say more about these 
memoranda when I discuss the opinions of the Greeks today about Plethon. 

What else did Plethon do in Mystras, besides collecting many pupils? He also 
held the position of judge, but probably his roles as teacher, writer and philosopher 
were the most important. In 1438 he was invited by the Emperor John VI Palaiol- 
ogos, the son of Manuel II, to take part in the important Synod in Ferrara and 
Florence where the Union of the Catholic and the Orthodox Church was to take 
place. The Byzantines expected that the Western states would help them against 
the imminent danger of the Ottomans, a vain hope... Apparently the Italians were 
very enthusiastic about Plethon, in Florence in particular he had many admirers. 
It was in this city that he wrote his subtle work on The difference between Aristotle 
and Plato. 'This work marked the beginning of a heated debate among Platonists 
and the admirers of Aristotle. Plethon also gave many lectures about the work of 
Plato, who was at that time hardly known in Italy. Only the work of Aristotle 
was widely read in the West, and that philosopher was considered to have been a 
Proto-Christian, as Aquinas and Dante, among others, had suggested. It seems that 
Plethon was the first to bring the work of Plato to the fore in the West. Plethon also 
opposed the union of the two churches, together with other scholars like Scholarios, 
and Ioannes Eugenikos. In Plethon's view the political reasons for Union made no 
sense. He did not believe that the Western states would help Byzantium against 
_the Turks, and he was right. Even the then Patriarch was a good friend of Plethon 
and it seems unlikely that at that time he already played the pagan. However, he 
already had some bitter Greek enemies, among them Georgios of Trebizond and 
Matthew Kamariotes. 

After his stay in Ferrara and Florence, Plethon went back to Mystras and lived 
there until his death in 1452, one year before the fatal capture of Constantinople 
by Mehmet the Conqueror. Fortunately he did not experience the Fall of the City. 
After his death, Cardinal Bessarion of Trebizond, who later switched to the Catholic 
Church, the monk Georgios and Charitonymus Hermonymus, among others, wrote 
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articles in praise of Plethon. Bessarion wrote an almost pagan letter to his sons, 
Demetrios and Andronikos, in which he described how much he owed to Plethon. 
He said that Plethon ‘had moved to the Olympic Gods’, and that ‘if you believed 
in metempsychoses you could say that the soul of Plato had lodged in the body of 
Plethon’. ; 

One of the strangest facts is that even during his life many monks, cardinals 
and other church fathers admired Plethon very much. It seems they did not mind 
that he was a heretic. The monk Georgios tried to demonstrate in his memorandum 
about Plethon that the ideas of his teacher were in no way contrary to the Orthodox 
faith. 


Modern Greeks about Plethon 

Immediately after Plethon's death, the Orthodox Church clearly tuned violently 
against the philosopher. Scholarios, who, after the fall of Constantinople, was ap- 
pointed Patriarch by Mehmet the Conqueror, was given the last papers of Plethon. 
The lady Theodora, the wife of Demetrios the last Despot of Mystras, had found 
the papers and handed them over to Scholarios. He read them quickly and after- 
wards burnt most of them, though some papers were saved by Kavakes, an admirer 
of Plethon. It seems certain that the malicious attitude of the Patriarch Gennadius 
has had considerable influence on the attitude of the Orthodox Church to Plethon 
through the centuries. 

A good example is Papadiamantis’ historical novel The Gypsy Girl (H Dugxo- 
rovia, 1884, now in Triandafyllópoulos Papad.). In this book Plethon is represented 
as the murderer of his own daughter. As Plethon admired the ideas and the customs 
of the ancient Spartans, Papadiamantis depicts Plethon as throwing his daughter 
from a high mountain, in order to make an offering to the Gods. It is not known if 
Plethon even had a daughter. 

The well-known philosopher and literary critic Dimaras (who died in 1993) was 
also initially much opposed to Plethon. In his long article (in French) “Notes sur 
le tombeau de Gemiste" from 1938, he wrote that Plethon wanted to give a new 
form to the religious life of the people, and even desired to destroy Christianity and 
create another religion. Dimaras called Plethon the ‘imitateur superficiel de Platon. 
(...)’. ‘His work is very muddled (...). When after 1821 Greece had the opportunity 
to chose between Gemistos and Gennadios, between idle rhetoric on one side, and 
faith, tradition and a true political spirit on the other, the leaders of that period 
committed themselves to the path of Gemistos; this is the origin of all our weak- 
nesses, it epitomizes to all a certain aspect of our character, the worst aspect.'! 
Dimaras compares Plethon with Julian the Apostate, with Hypatia, Nietzsche, Cel- 
sus, Porphyry and Voltaire. ‘Plethon’s humanistic ethic offers no consolation, no 
hope of salvation or eternal life, that's why in the Latin West his ethical system has 
fallen into oblivion,' asserts Dimaras. Obviously this great scholar did not realize 


1 ‘Son œuvre est pleine de désorde. (...) C'est pas la qu'il touche à l'histoire de la Grèce moderne. 
Lorsque aprés 1821, l'occasion s'offrit à la Grece de choisir entre Gemiste et Gennadius: entre 
vaine rhétorique d'un cóté et, de l'autre, la foi, la tradition et le véritable esprit politique, les 
dirigeants de l'époque se sont engagés sur la voie ouverte par Gemiste: il est un principe de toutes 
nos faiblesses, il résume uncertain aspect de notre caractère a tous, le pire aspect.” (Dimaras 1938, 
38-39) 
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at that time how well known Plethon had become in Western Europe, especially in 
Italy and France but also in England and Russia. 

Later, Dimaras wrote more favourably about Plethon (Dimaras 1977, 124). Both 
the Dutch scholar Erasmus and Thomas Moore borrowed ideas from Plethon; in 
Paris Erasmus was taught by a student of Plethon, George Hieronymus. 

Another very interesting suggestion about Plethon is found in The Twelve Lays 
of the Gipsy? by the poet Kostis Palamäs, who died in 1943. This poet is not 
against Plethon at all. He quotes Gennadios as well as Bessarion and allows both 
Christians and followers of polytheism to express their opinions. The Gipsy has the 
last word though: ‘Greeks are fighters for Christianity but at the same time they 
are polytheists!’ (Palamas Apanda 3, 67-78). 


But in modern Greece opinion concerning Plethon has changed a lot. Of course 
the Orthodox Church is still very much against him, the 'papades' still see him 
as a heathen, but teachers, professors and other scholars now see him as a very 
positive spirit, and are very proud of him. They consider him to be a most erudite 
philosopher who for the first time in the Byzantine period brought the theme of 
Hellenism to the fore. The word ‘Hellene’ in the Byzantine period just meant ‘pagan’. 
The Byzantines called themselves ‘Romaioi’, the successors of the Roman empire; 
they did not want to have anything to do with the ancient pagan Greek religion. 
Most Greeks who now write or teach about Plethon do not consider his return to 
the archaic religion as particularly significant and many people wonder whether 
the accusation that Plethon was a pagan arose entirely from Gennadius' hatred of 
Plethon. Scholars now find it much more important that Plethon wrote extensively 
about the reorganization of the Byzantine Empire, that he brought Hellenism to the 
fore once more and that he had deep knowledge of Plato and Strabo. Some scholars 
(Spentzas and Nikolaou) have expressed the opinion that Gennadios committed a 
crime against history because he burned Plethon's papers About the Laws as though 
they were pagan. 

In May 2000, a symposium was held in Mystras about the history of this Byzan- 
tine city. Many symposiasts talked about Plethon and one of them suggested that 
the Greeks should bring the bones of Plethon back to Mystras from Rimini in Italy. 
In 1465, a Venetian army, under the command of Sigismondo Pandolfo Maletesta, 
a great admirer of Plethon, took the body of the philosopher back with them to 
Italy, and Maletesta erected a wonderful sepulchre for Plethon. 

In Greece, much attention is devoted to the political innovations which Plethon 
suggested in his memoranda to the Emperor Manuel and the Despot Theodoros 
in 1416 and 1418. Plethon foresaw the resurrection of a Hellenic national state in — 
the Peloponnese, with three categories of inhabitants. The first group (archikon 
phylon) was the ruling class, they were the military and civilian groups of the 
public servants under the authority of the King of the Hellenes. Neither merchants 
nor foreigners would be allowed to be members of that class. Plethon was the first 
- citizen to emphasize that a national army must be created, as it was too risky to 
use mercenary soldiers of other nationalities. The king had to be advised by a state 


2 O 8c8exáAoyoc tov l'óptou, 1907, now in Palamás Apanda 3. 
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council, consisting of people with an average income, not too poor, but not too rich 
either. Soldiers would not pay taxes and would have a reasonable income which 
would be provided by merchants, farmers and peasants. Landed property would be 
abolished. The land would belong to the State but farmers and peasants would be 
allowed to cultivate as much land as they could with their families; a third of the 
products would be sold for the government. Plethon also thought that imports and 
exports should be strictly controlled. He proposed some changes in the code of law: 
no arms and legs of criminals should be chopped off but the wrongdoers should be 
sent to the borders in order to guard those regions. Plethon has even been named 
as the first communist by a Belgian (Francois Masai) and a Russian writer (I.P. 
Medvedev), but the Greek Communist Party has never appreciated him, as far as I 
am aware. 

It is a pity that these positive ideas of Plethon were never implemented but of 
course the Byzantine Empire stood at that time on the brink; nowadays, however, 
his ideas are highly praised by the modern Greeks. They are also very proud that 
the famous English economist Adam Smith (1723-1790) proposed the same tax 
measures as Plethon had done in his memoranda. And in 1955 the same tax laws 
were introduced in Greece. Plethon was also the first scholar who wrote that love 
of gold could ruin a state, and he advised that gold and silver coins be replaced by 
copper ones. So this idea too we owe to him. 

Something that the Greeks today are proud of is the fact that Plethon made 
the geographer Strabo famous in the West. Among ancient Greek geographers only 
Ptolemy had been known there before. The geographers Paolo Toscanelli and Ugo 
Benzi attended lectures in Italy about Strabo's geography given by Plethon. Both 
geographers corresponded with Columbus. According to Milton Anastos, this cor- 
respondence made an important contribution to the discovery of America. It seems 
that Plethon, in his corrections of a part of Strabo's geography, had predicted that 
there was another continent beyond Asia. We will never know, maybe Columbus 
would not have found America if he had not learned via Plethon about Strabo's 
geography. At any rate, Plethon's contribution to geography significantly helped 
the explorers of the fifteenth century to find alternative trade routes to Asia and to 
reach other continents and peoples outside Europe. 

Such matters are not appreciated by the Orthodox Church, but modern Greek 
intellectuals find these ideas very important. Plethon is no longer considered a 
pagan by most Greeks. Maybe Palamas was right with his opinion that 'Greeks are 
idolaters and at the same time Orthodox Christians'! 


Lefkosías 29, 156 69 Papagou, Athens 
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KONSTANTINOS A. DIMADIS 


The Greek Historical Novel from 1830-1922, 1936-1949 and 1974-1996. 
Its Relation to National Self-awareness 


For the purpose of examining the development and formation of the national and 
social consciousness of the Greek people, the period from the foundation of the 
Greek state to the present day can be divided into three phases: the first from 1830 
to 1910/22, the second from 1922 to 1949/1974 and the third from 1974 onwards. 

The first and second periods ended in transitional phases lasting several years, in 
the course of which important events took place, particularly in the social domain. 
These events were related not only to the development of social consciousness within 
the Greek state, but also, undoubtedly, to the politico-economic regime of the region 
to which Greece belongs geopolitically. In other words, the formation of national 
consciousness in the Greek state between 1830 and the present time was inextricably 
interwoven with the formation of social consciousness. 

'This observation is not self-evident for a European state such as the Greek 
kingdom of 1830, which had its origins in a politico-economic system which was 
essentially different from that of Western Europe. This system was imposed on 
Greek society from outside and from above, in the midst of a jumble of conflicting 
interests of the Great Powers, from the foundation of the state in 1830 until 1922. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that although the foundation of the Greek state 
in 1830 was in principle the result of a revolution, it would not have been possible 
without the military and diplomatic intervention of the Great Powers. I would also 
like to recall another fact which was to remain crucially important for nearly 100 
years, up to 1922, namely that in 1830 the Great Powers determined both the 
borders and the political system of the young state. Unfortunately, in discussing 
the question of identity and consciousness as it was shaped in Greek society from 
1830 onwards, until a few years ago historians and sociologists took no account of 
the fundamental difference mentioned above (and even today many of them ignore 
it): the fact that the Greek kingdom established in 1830 had its roots in a multi- 
cultural empire, the Ottoman Empire, whose politico-economic system was different 
from that of Western Europe. 

Accepting that the origins of modern Greek society lie in the Ottoman Empire 
and all that this implies is one of the most important factors in understanding 
the identity and social consciousness of Greece in the nineteenth and twentieth 
. centuries. I would also like to emphasize that the development of Greek literature, 
particularly of prose, provides an excellent guide for tracing the development of the 
identity and historical awareness of Greek society in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

To summarize: as I have pointed out elsewhere, in a more detailed discussion 
of this subject (Dimadis 1991, 249 ff.), until just before World War II the period 
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of Turkish rule was taboo, not only in Greek literature, but in the whole of Greek 
cultural life. At Greek universities this period was ignored as a field of research 
in political and diplomatic history, science history, philology, etc.; in fact, it was 
neglected throughout the entire educational system, from the lowest level to the 
highest, and in educational and artistic discourse in general. It was only during 
World War II that the period of Turkish domination gradually began to be discov- 
ered; it was not until then that scholars began to study it systematically and that 
it was introduced into the educational system and cultural life of Greece. It was 
also around this time (1943) that Konstantinos Dimaras, to whom we owe the con- 
cept ofthe Greek Enlightenment, encapsulated the collective historical consciousness 
of Greek society as follows: "The soul of modern Greece was born during Turkish 
rule.! This realization had to do with the fact that after the severe social crisis 
which Greece underwent from 1933 to 1939 Greek society was confronted for the 
first time since the foundation of the Greek state in 1830 with the question of how 
it was to survive as a civilization and a culture while being battered by the storm 
of European fascism. | 

From that moment onwards - i.e. the period of the German occupation - historical 
and philological research into the period of Turkish domination received an increas- 
ing amount of attention in educational and cultural circles. At almost the same 
time this period began to appear as a theme in Greek literature, in the historical 
novels and chronicles which are characteristic of the works published from 1939 to 
1949. This is a development of cardinal significance, but until the late 1980s it was 
neglected in historical and philological research. It is beyond doubt that the liter- 
. ary, historical and philological interest in the period of Turkish domination, which 
began in 1939 and continued during the years of Nazi occupation, was related to 
the question of identity and self-image. 

Apart from the threat of European fascism, which shook Greek society to its 
foundations, from 1922 onwards it became increasingly clear that the Greek state 
had emerged at the expense of the nation. George Seferis expressed this aptly in 
the draft of a letter dating from 1936: "The Greek state is now almost identical to 
the nation.'? This is also the reason why Dimaras observed in an article he wrote 
in 1942: ‘Modern Greek studies will in future either be systematically comparative, 
or will wither away due to tragic navel-gazing.'? Unfortunately we Modern Greek 
scholars have often forgotten this warning when setting up course programmes at 
our universities. 

Three factors are of importance in pinpointing the decisive moment in the de- 
velopment of the identity and self-image of modern Greek society, the turning-point 
in a process which began in 1830 and continues today. The first is the rise of the 
historical novel between 1933 and 1949, the end of the civil war — a crucial period for 
Greek society. The second is the fact that the period of Turkish rule was introduced 
as the theme of novels appearing in those same years. The third is the fact that in 


1 «H duyf, tov véou eAAnvionou yevvfiünxe méca otn» Tovpxoxpatia” (Dimaras 1942b, now also in 
Dimadis 1991, 454 ff.). 

2 "To eAAnvıxö xpétos civar omuepa ayedöv to éðvoç” (Seferis 1988, 104-107). 

3 “Or veoeAAnvıxds anovdées f da eivaı ato efi; auornnarxd ovyxpitixés 7 da meivouv wapaCwuéves axé 
wa tpayixn autorebia” (Dimaras 1942a). 
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the dark years of fascist occupation historians, philologists, etc. began to conduct 
systematic studies of the period of Turkish rule. 

Between 1949, i.e. the end of the civil war, and 1974, the fall of the dictatorship, 
democracy in Greece was sorely tried as a consequence of the Cold War. In 1974, 
the year in which the Turkish army invaded Cyprus and occupied the north of the 
island, Greek society underwent its second crippling moral defeat of the twentieth 
century; the first was in 1922. In the literature written between 1949 and 1974 
growing social awareness was expressed in a series of excellent novels, some of which 
are historical in character, focusing on the recent past (the Asia Minor disaster, the 
social division after the civil war, the dictatorship of Metaxas and World War II), 
without necessarily being ‘historical novels! in the strict sense; these were novels 
which prepared the way for a younger generation of novelists, in particular those 
appearing after 1981. 

I am referring to writers such as Yorgos Yatromanolakis, Filippos Drakondaidis, 
'Thanasis Valtinos, Alexis Panselinos and Panos Theodoridis. I would like to take 
as an example the latest novel by Alexis Panselinos (see also Dimadis 1994-95, 
717-739), Zaida, or the Camel in the Snow (Zatda nn xaua ota yıövıa), which 
appeared in 1996. I will not explore it in detail here, because there is a dissertation 
on this novel and other novels in the same category which is nearing completion 
under my supervision in Berlin. Nor will I discuss whether or not this novel should 
be classified as a ‘historical novel’. I merely wish to observe that it is certainly not 
a 'historical novel' in the usual sense of the term, although it is set in the past, 
namely in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The most striking 
characteristic of this work by Panselinos and also of the novels by the other writers 
I mentioned is that the traditional concept of national history is abandoned, that in 
general] national boundaries are overstepped, elements of different cultural traditions 
are presented for comparison and historical truth is approached from a critical if 
not revisionist point of view. In this respect Greek prose is clearly keeping pace 
with contemporary developments in literature at the international level, so that an 
assessment of Greek novels should involve comparative literary study. 

I have left until last the period I should really have started with, namely the 
period from 1830 to 1910/22. As I have already observed, this period was one in 
which the subject of Turkish domination was taboo in intellectual and artistic circles 
in Greece. It was also a period which ended in a transitional phase marked by crucial 
and tragic events which gave a new dimension to national identity and historic and 
social consciousness in Greece in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The first of these events was the coming to power of Eleftherios Venizelos and 
his Liberal Party in 1910, the collapse of the oligarchic parliamentary system and 
the modernization of the country in the sense of the introduction of capitalism (see 
Mouzelis 1987). The second was the territorial expansion of the Greek kingdom - 
it almost doubled in size - during the Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913. The third 
was World War I and Greece's participation in it. For the first time Greece was the 
ally of certain European powers against other European powers, a fact which would 
be of major significance in the formation of Greek identity. In fact, in some ways 
Greece's participation in the alliance would prove to be almost as important as the 
Asia Minor Disaster of 1922. For Greece, that disaster meant not only the end of 
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World War I but also the permanent loss of centuries-old Greek cultural traditions 
in Asia Minor and the end of the ‘Great Idea’. In that transitional phase between 
1910 and 1922 a number of important literary works appeared, both in poetry and 
in prose, but in general it may be said that during those years Greek literature was 
preparing itself for the great step forwards which the so-called generation of the 
'30s was to make in order to take its place as a member of equal standing in the 
great European literary family. 

The reason I have left the nineteenth century until last in my discussion of the 
development of Greek literature and the formation of national and social conscious- 
ness in Greece in that period is that I want to emphasize that the view — held by 
Mario Vitti (1994, 259 ff.) in particular - that the Greek historical novel of the 
nineteenth century had to do with the prevailing political ideology of the Great 
Idea, is erroneous. In my opinion, there were two main factors involved in the ap- 
pearance of historical novels from 1830 to about 1910: the first was an attempt to 
introduce the literary genre of the novel into the newly established Greek kingdom, 
an endeavour which would continue for at least two generations; the second was the 
language issue. This is a subject which I intend to discuss in greater detail else- 
where. Unfortunately, the study of nineteenth-century Greek literature has lagged 
so far behind that it is still impossible to evaluate as a whole either the original 
. Greek prose works or the translations of prose works from other languages which 
were published during that period. 

In other words — and this is my final point — we urgently need a new history 
of Modern Greek literature in the nineteenth century, as none of the extant his- 
tories of literature is based on adequate research and accurate knowledge of the 
facts. However, in order to be satisfactory, this new literary history would have to 
be produced with the support of a broad research team, on the basis of a com- 
bined research project and after the publication of monographs examining various 
aspects of nineteenth-century Greek literature. This is certainly not a new idea; 
about twenty years ago a colleague at the University of Thessaloniki made exactly 
the same suggestion (Kechayioglou 1980). I am returning to this point because 
students of Modern Greek, both in Greece itself and in other countries, are given 
wrong impressions of all sorts of essential issues related to the development of Greek 
literature and society, as a direct result of inadequate research, which in turn has 
given rise to arbitrary generalizations and interpretations such as Vitti's view of the 
Greek historical novel in the nineteenth century. 


Freie Universitat Berlin 
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HERO HOKWERDA 


Greece’s Past, and East and West 
In Rhea Galanaki’s *historical novel’ The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha (1989) 


1 Introduction 

The English translation of Rhea Galanaki's novel The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha 
(1989) was published in the first months of 1996. On the fifth of July, TLS came 
up with a rather surprising review of the book: a certain Alev Adil accuses the 
novel of reducing 'this intriguing historical narrative to a battle of good versus 
evil, Christian versus Muslim, Greek versus Turk, progress versus decadence, the 
Occident versus the Orient’. According to Adil, Galanaki characterizes the Orient 
uncompromisingly as ‘debauched‘, unfortunately without showing much ‘appetite 
for the sensual’ (Adil 1996). 

Two weeks later two reactions of similar import followed: ‘... “a battle of good 
versus evil ... etc.,” is exactly what it is not; ... One can hardly imagine a more 
daring way of doing this [exploring the complexity of Greek cultural identity, and to 
question the nature of identity itself] than to enlist our sympathy for the man who 
sacks the monastery of Arkadi, symbol of heroic resistance in Crete’ (MacSweeney, 
see under Adil 1996). 

It is without doubt that Adil's review is highly exaggerated and does no justice 
to the complexity of Galanaki's novel, which is in fact a refreshing and innovative 
work after a tradition of historical novels characterized to a high degree by their 
heroic-nationalistic attitudes towards the enemy. As such, Galanaki's novel is an 
illustration of the *more mature way Greek culture has dealt with its past in recent 
years! (De Boel 1999, 244). 

Nevertheless it should be stressed that, in the short reactions mentioned above as 
well as in other, more extensive commentaries on Galanaki's novel, certain aspects 
of this complex book have not yet been discussed adequately; these aspects are 
related especially to the historical background and the construction(s) of the Greek 
self-image presented in it. 


2 The novel 

The main character of Galanaki's novel is of course Ismail Ferik Pasha, but through- 
out the whole book the figure of his brother Andonis functions virtually as Ismail's 
alter ego. 

Ismail was born as Emmanouil Kambanis Papadakis, son of Frangios, in a village 
on the Lasithi plateau in Eastern Crete. In 1823-24, as a boy of seven, he and his 
somewhat older brother were taken as prisoners of war when the revolution in 
Crete — part of the great Greek revolution of 1821 from which independent Greece 
emerged in 1829 - was crushed by the troops of Mehmet Ali, viceroy of Egypt, in 
the name of the Sultan; in return for this service, Egypt was awarded the island of 
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Crete. Emmanouil was transported by sea to Egypt and there, as was the custom 
with promising young prisoners of war, he was selected for the military academy of 
Cairo. He was forced to convert to Islam and was circumcised and renamed Ismail; he 
made a magnificent military career, became friends with the heir-apparent Ibrahim 
and eventually rose to the position of Minister of War in Egypt. Between 1866 and 
1868 Ismail Ferik Pasha was sent to Crete as commander of the Egyptian troops in 
order to assist the Sultan’s army in crushing the next rebellion on the isle of Crete; 
on that occasion he met his death. 

His brother, Andonis Kambanis Papadakis, was taken prisoner at the same time 
as Emmanouil-Ismail, but he was transported to Constantinople and managed to 
escape to Odessa. There, and later on in Romania, he made his career in the ser- 
vice of a wealthy Greek family. During the Crimean War he moved to Athens; the 
fortune he had amassed from grain and land speculations allowed him to live the 
life of a wealthy and philanthropic citizen. He started to make efforts to achieve the 
liberation of Crete (i.e., union with Greece), becoming one of the main sponsors of 
the 1866 rebellion, which occasioned the death of his brother. 

This is, roughly, the historical basis of Galanaki's novel, as the author indicates 
in a note before starting with the first chapter; it justifies the usual classification of 
The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha as a historical novel. There is, however, no doubt 
that Galanaki has grasped a more or less obscure historical detail in order to follow 
the lead of Kavafis, who says in his poem about Kaisarion: ‘Because so little / is 
known about you from history, / I could fashion you more freely in my mind’ (transl. 
Keeley-Sherrard). In addition, it may be asserted that Galanaki's approach fits in 
with the general tendency in the twentieth century, since the First World War, of 
no longer focusing on the great heroes of history, but rather on its minor characters 
(if we may place Ismail Ferik Pasha in this category). 

When all is said and done, there is no doubt that The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha 
is more than a historical novel: it does not elaborate upon the events of history 
and does not burden the reader with historical details and depictions. Attention is 
focused almost exclusively on the way the main character experiences his double 
identity and deals with it emotionally. This means that in fact the book is primarily 
a psychological novel, which, in addition, is written in a poetical rather than a 
realistic style. This does not imply that its vocabulary and style are poetical in an 
‘old-fashioned’ way, but that the whole process of the main character’s thinking 
and experiencing things — as presented by the author - is a continuous stream of 
associations, images and metaphors. 

Nevertheless, the author does not reject the characterization of The Life of Ismail 
Ferik Pasha as a historical novel. Moreover, the novel as a whole is seen by some 
as a metaphor for the development of the Greek conception and sense of identity 
through the centuries, correcting the usual practice of largely ignoring the Ottoman 
period of Greek history. Bearing in mind these considerations as well as Alev Adil's 
exaggerated reaction in TLS, we have reason enough to examine the role of the 
Greek and Ottoman past and of East and West in Rhea Galanaki's novel The Life 
of Ismail Ferik Pasha more closely. 

In doing this, we must also bear in mind that the novel as a whole is a continuous, 
‘post-modern’ web of changing identities; almost nothing is merely what it is, but 
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also, at the same time, its reverse, and part of the thematic structure of the book is 
the certainty that nothing that happens is a fixed, unchangeable historical fact; right 
from the beginning everything is subject to human interpretation and construction 
(see esp. Thalassis 1991, Sourbati 1992 and Yannakaki 1994). 


3 The different phases of Greek history in The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha 


a Antiquity 

The capture of the boy by the Egyptians is presented in the first chapter (and 
throughout the whole book) both as a form of dying - the end of his first (Greek) 
life - and as a birth, the beginning of his new life as a prisoner of war (and later as 
an Egyptian Ottoman). 

This second birth takes place in a cave on the border of the Lasithi plain, and 
there are veiled, but unmistakable suggestions (p. 15 [15]ff)! that this was the 
Dicte Cave,? one of the places mentioned in mythology as the birthplace of Zeus. 
This location associates the hero's first stage of life with Antiquity. He carries this 
association with him throughout his whole life in the form of a rusty green knife? 
which he had found in the cave and which was totally different from the Christian 
or Arabian types of knives known to him. As an Ottoman pasha he always carried it 
hidden beneath his clothes because he supposed it to be the sword of some 'creedless 
(aveËi0pnoxov) angel, who had ordained that his life should revolve within the orbit 
of knives’ (p. 16 [15]). Later he always identified the scimitar which he had to carry 
with the knife from the cave (p. 28-39 [25-33]). 

From the very beginning of the novel, the boy has the idea - in a rather unre- 
alistic way for such a young child - that life can acquire a kind of coherence (as it 
does in fact acquire in the book) if a number of conditions are fulfilled, one of them 
being: 'and finally, if demons and cave-nymphs sent up prayers in alliance with the 
church saints’ (p. 13 [13]). 

If we assume that The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha is saying something in a 
metaphorical way about Greek identity as it developed in the course of the succes- 
sive stages of Greece's past, then we already have two elements: a) a continuity of 
Antiquity running into modern times, and b) a unity of the ancient pagan and the 
Byzantine-Christian Greek world. Before going on with such an analysis, it must be 
emphasized that there is no discursive elaboration of these elements in the novel; 
they can only be inferred from allusions and associations, images and metaphors. 


b Byzantium and Christianity (Orthodoxy) 

There are few references to the Byzantine period as such in the novel. One occurs 
in the framework of Egypt's Syrian war against the Sultan. In order to deprive the 
defeated 'tribal chiefs'4 of a possible base for counter-attacks, Ismail Ferik Pasha 


1 References to the Greek original (Galanaki 1989) and [in brackets] the English translation 
(Galanaki 1996). 

As affirmed by the author in her “Epilogical comments on the novel The life of Ismail Ferik 
Pasha” (in Galanaki 1997, 13-60, esp. 29-31). 
3 Actually a Minoan knife (cf. Galanaki 1997, 31). 
4 Fylárchous, a term with ‘barbarous’ connotations to designate the Turkish Ottomans ... (cf. 
TLS-review by Adil (1996)). 
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demolishes a Byzantine fortress. Amidst the explosions he suddenly hears fragments 
of Greek, the language of his first life, rising up from the ruins; he therefore decides 
not to destroy a bridge built by Justinian, because it connects him to his own first 
life. As we have seen, that first life of Ismail Ferik Pasha had a special connection 
with Greek Antiquity, so that here again the underlying idea is the unity of the © 
Ancient and the Byzantine Greek past. 

In the novel, the Arabian Egypt of Ismail Ferik Pasha's own time continues 
to remember the ‘Rüm’ (p. 57 [48]), i.e. the Byzantines, with respect, and when 
Mehmet Ali wants to erect a new mosque, he orders it to be an imitation of the 
most famous church of the Byzantines, the Aghia Sophia (p. 78 [65]). 

The most important heritage from Byzantium in the later Greek world was 
Christianity, i.e. Orthodoxy, which, as we have seen, is presented as a kind of syn- 
cretistic continuation of pagan Antiquity. In a dream (p. 85 [71]), a treasure chest 
is found which at first sight seems to contain several liturgical books from the 
Byzantine-Orthodox tradition; however, concealed beneath them is a layer of pure 
gold, referred to as the nponatopıxög Onoavpds, i.e. ‘original treasure’, but with a 
pun on ‘original sin’ which is lost in the English translation ‘ancestral treasure' (as 
in the Dutch ‘erfschat’). Here the real treasure, the pure gold, is that of Antiquity, 
but in the dream this gold is scattered. 


c Frangokratia and Venetokratia 

In Crete, where the hero's first life took place, Frangokratia (after the Fourth Cru- 
sade, 1204) actually meant Venetokratia. The subtitle Spina nel cuore (di Venezia) 
— 'thorn in the heart (of Venice)’ is an allusion to this; it was a name given in a 
thirteenth-century Venetian manuscript to the Lasithi plain because of the many 
rebellions against Venetian power which took place there when Venetian rule was 
still of a colonialist nature, based primarily on suppression. Later a relationship of 
co-operation and symbiosis grew between the foreign oppressor and the local popu- 
lation - or at least the elite of that population. In the novel, this change of attitude 
is symbolized by the system of irrigation works built by the Venetians in later years 
on the Lasithi plain for agricultural purposes; this is not the only time irrigation 
works occur in the novel. 

Another example of the way the novel plays with identities is that the Papadakis 
family is not of Cretan origin, but traces its history back to a family which came 
over from the Peloponnese® when it was conquered by the Turks and Crete was 
still in Venetian hands. In this way Galanaki - herself from Crete but living on 
the Peloponnese — ensured that her novel was not narrowly ‘Cretan’ but that its 
thematic allusions applied to the whole of Greece. 


d Ottoman period 

It is clear that The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha concentrates on the Ottoman past, as 
the hero has changed from a Greek into an Ottoman and the novel is, in the words 
of De Boel, about 'the tension between his two identities, his two lives, which are 
in fact in complete contradiction to each other. Galanaki's ... fundamental virtue 


5 With a somewhat different surname, says the book, without any explanation; the suggestion 
might be that the Peloponnesian form Papad-opoulos changed its ending into the Cretan -akis. 
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is, that she does not simply condemn her main character’s second life, but tries to 
understand it.’ This point is undeniably one of the novel’s great virtues, but more 
needs to be said about the way the author tries to understand that second life; 
in particular, this discussion should concentrate on the question of whether these 
two identities, these two lives, are in fact presented throughout the whole novel as 
absolute opposites, as is asserted by De Boel and others.® 

To answer this question, we must first ask ourselves how and to whom the term 
Ottoman is applied in Galanaki's novel. We shall see that it is a general designation, 
covering — at least in this novel - two categories: the Turkish and other Ottomans 
ruled directly by the Sultan and the Porte, and the Egyptian Ottomans under 
the viceroy (kedive). Both were Muslims, and the Egyptian viceroy was under the 
authority of the Sultan, but in The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha it can be said at 
the very least that the relations between the two are strained, a fact which is not 
without significance in understanding the novel as a whole. 

As our Emmanouil/Ismail becomes an Egyptian Ottoman, let us start with a 
discussion of this category. 


Egyptian Ottomans. The Egypt in which our hero finds himself is the Egypt of the 
time after Napoleon’s expedition, an Egypt which is completely different from the 
Ottoman province it must have been previously (but about which the novel does 
not inform us). Egypt's former Ottoman elite, including the military caste of the 
Mamelukes, has been pushed aside and murdered by the new viceroy Mehmet Ali, a 
Muslim Albanian from the Northern Greek town of Kavala. A capable and ambitious 
soldier and later viceroy, he starts a process of Europeanization and westernization. 

This modernization does not confine itself to the design of the palace interior 
and better organization of the army and of military training, but also extends to the 
rationalization of agriculture by means of irrigation systems, intended to bring some 
order at last into the annual chaos of the Nile floodings. As we have seen, it was 
with irrigation systems that the Venetians had made themselves useful on the Lasithi 
plain of Crete. Later at Adana, where Ibrahim and Ismail Ferik Pasha governed a 
province for some years after the Syrian war, they immediately started to set up an 
irrigation system (p. 40-54 [35-45]). On their travels in Europe, Ibrahim and Ismail 
Ferik Pasha are highly interested in the sources of rationalism, in technological 
civilization and applied sciences (steam power, factories, trains, lighting), but also 
in newspapers and printing offices, museums, opera, excavations and monasteries; 
however, they also become aware of poverty and note the emerging Garibaldian 
movement in Italy and socialist groups in Paris (p. 49-51 [41-43]). 

An element of irony in the novel is that just as Egypt is setting forth on a process 
of westernization, Europe itself is enchanted by various aspects of the Orient. For 
example there is a great fascination for things Egyptian (p. 79 [66]), but the picture 
presented of Egyptian life is totally unfamiliar to Ismail himself.’ 


6 Also by Galanaki herself, who spoke of Ismail Ferik Pasha as ‘an enemy, an Ottoman' (Galanaki 
1997, 18ff.). 

7 [t is only in this part of the novel, about Europe's dreams of Egypt, not in the depiction of the 
Orient itself, that we read about oriental debauchery; one of the shortcomings of Adil's review of 
the novel is that the reviewer does not make this crucial distinction (Adil 1996). 
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Remarkably enough, Egypt’s pre-Napoleontic past is referred to only as Pharaonic 
and Arabic and, between those periods, as Greek (Hellenistic and Byzantine); on 
his arrival in Egypt as a prisoner of war, Ismail Ferik Pasha hears Greek voices, 
speaking the Alexandrine Koine (p. 28-29 [25]). We are informed that the army of 
the Sultan has been crushed by Napoleon and that the Muslim Albanian Mehmet 
Ali, who de-Ottomanizes, rebuilds and Europeanizes Egypt, is not only a contem- 
porary of Napoleon, but also originates — not by coincidence - from the Macedonian 
coast, so that he is a compatriot of Alexander the Great (p. 37 [32]). Alexander was 
still inspiring Arabic popular legends,® and the works of his teacher Aristotle were 
still used at Cairo's Military Academy (p. 80 [67]). Mehmet Ali maintained a good 
relationship with the important Greek colony in contemporary Egypt (p. 40 [35]); 
his reforms relied considerably on this Greek presence. 

There is no elaboration of Egypt's Turkish-Ottoman past; it is only indirectly 
implied that Turkish-Ottoman Egypt was desperately in need of reform. 

Europeanization was not only of importance to society in the Egyptian-Ottoman 
‘sub-empire’ itself; it also played a role in the ambitions of Mehmet Ali and his son 
Ibrahim with regard to the Ottoman empire as a whole. Their ultimate aspiration 
- or at least that of the son - is take over the Sultan's throne, and for this they find 
support in certain circles of Constantinople itself. In the novel this ambition is not 
presented just as a personal lust for power, but as a consequence of the power Egypt 
has regained through its Europeanization and modernization; a similar process is 
also seen as the only salvation for the Ottoman empire as a whole, and this could be 
expected only if the Egyptian viceroy were to take over the Sultan's throne: ‘Only 
thus would the Empire be saved' (p. 38 [33]). In the same context mention is made 
of a growing Egyptian nationalism, directed against Constantinople; nationalism is 
inextricably bound up with the process of Europeanization and modernization. 

But a supporting theme throughout the novel, recurring in various forms, is the 
idea that nothing is only what it is - meaning, in this case, that ambitions inspired 
in Egypt by ‘Europe’ were to be frustrated by the great powers of that same Europe, 
which preferred to keep the ‘sick man of the Bosporus’ alive rather than to see a 
powerful empire emerge, led by 'Europeanized' Egyptians. Splendid but also wry is 
the passage about Ibrahim who, forced into idleness, designs his gardens in European 
style, naming their paths after his military victories — victories which were turned 
into political defeats by the attitude of the European powers (p. 48 [41]). 


While living in Egypt, our main character never manages to forget completely his 
former, Greek, ‘secret’ life, but he is primarily absorbed in his official Egyptian, 
Arabic life, in which he is extremely successful: he becomes friends with Ibrahim, 
son of the viceroy, and rises from prisoner of war to general and eventually Minister 
of War. As for Crete, for a long time he is able to give it a wide berth, and he feels 
particularly in his element in the Syrian wars against the Sultan and in supporting 
Ibrahim's ambitions to the throne. In this sense he is an example of the Ottoman 
Greeks who in rising to high positions in the Sultan's empire were, as it were, taking 
it over from the inside; in our novel this happens through Egypt and in particular 


8 For a recent study, see Faustina Doufikar-Aerts, Alexander Magnus Arabicus. Zeven eeuwen 
Arabische Alerandertraditie: van Pseudo-Callisthenes tot Suri, Ph.D. Leiden 2003. 
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through the Europeanization of that country. This Hellenization of the Ottoman 
Empire was something totally different from the more limited ideology of Greek 
nationalism which aimed to expand the Greek national state at the expense of the 
Empire. 

But when Ibrahim succeeds his father as viceroy of the Egyptian sub-empire and 
has to sail to Constantinople in order to be crowned by the Sultan - in other words, 
he must submit to the Sultan - this does not only mean that Ferik Ismail Pasha's 
far-reaching ambitions are dashed. He also immediately senses, at a personal level, 
the imminence of his own death by the knife, i.e. by his knife from the cave, or in 
other words by his Greek past. He realizes that now, sooner or later, the secret life 
of his Greek past is bound to collide with his position as a subject of the Sultan, 
an issue which was not relevant as long as his loyalty remained restricted to his 
Egyptian environment and was in fact turned against the Sultan. 

Ismail had already had an intuition of this conflict of loyalties - without being 
able to explain it — because of Ibrahim's campaign on the Peloponnese in 1824 (a 
year after his own deportation to Egypt) to help the Sultan to crush the Greek 
rebellion (p. 40-42 [35-37]); on this occasion Ibrahim treated the Greeks with utter 
ruthlessness. Initially, Ismail himself could interpret his friend's actions as youthful 
folly, but in the context of the novel the episode functions as a prefiguration of the 
collision between Ismail's further-reaching Ottoman ambitions and his still slumber- 
ing, narrower Greek loyalty. This collision, inevitable after his friend and companion 
Ibrahim's coronation-plus-submission in Constantinople, starts to impinge seriously 
on Ismail's mind when his brother Andonis in Athens sends a nephew to find out 
what view Ismail is likely to take of an uprising he is organizing in Crete (p. 71 
[60]). (Ismail is able to get really angry with Ibrahim only when he himself has gone 
to Crete in order to crush the rebellion and comes face to face there with Ibrahim's 
ghost (p. 118-120 [99-100])). 


Turkish Ottomans. The novel does not tell us many things directly about the Turkish 
Ottomans and the Sultan's regime, but it is made clear that they are badly in need of 
reform in the sense of modernization and Europeanization, both in former Ottoman 
Egypt - where the Turkish Ottomans have been thrown out vigorously by Mehmet 
Ali and a dynamic process of Europeanization has started — and in the Ottoman 
empire as a whole; in fact the best thing would be for the empire to be taken over 
by Mehmet Ali and Ibrahim, precisely in view of the same modernization process: 
‘Only thus would the Empire be saved’ (p. 38 [33]), as we have seen. 

There are a few passages in The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha in which Ismail 
speaks in more general terms about the ‘Orient’. At a certain point he refers to 
the liberal citizen in the depths of his being who 'refused to accept the repetition 
of oriental destiny’ and who ‘endeavoured to fix his life on the straight line |[i.e. 
of modern Western liberal thought], knowing that this was far more difficult than 
accepting divine law’ (p. 134-35 [112, but here in my own translation]). Later he 
says that along with a whole country (i.e. Egypt) he has sought a way out of the 
frozen sanctity of the Orient: a certain degree of modernization according to the 
new ideas which had changed Europe so rapidly (p. 178 [151]). 

The Orient - of Ottoman Egypt before Mehmet Ali, Ibrahim and our main 
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character, and of the Turkish-Ottoman empire of their own time - is therefore 
characterized by Ismail Ferik Pasha as theocratic, defeatist and backward - hope- 
lessly backward, because it does not accept the ‘straight line’ of the western idea of 
progress. 


The Cretan uprising of 1866 (which was to lead to Ismail's death) is ascribed in the 
novel to the Turkish Ottomans’ bad government of the island (p. 97 (81]), and the 
treacherousness and cruelty of the Turkish-Ottoman troops in crushing the revolt is 
emphasized, in contrast to the moderate approach taken by the viceroy and Ismail's 
Egyptian-Ottoman troops (p. 139-147 [117-123] and 185 [157]).? 

To the extent that the Turkish authorities behave in a European way, it is only 
a mask, intended to make a good impression on the European consuls on the island 
and on public opinion in the West, without any notion of accepting its underlying 
ideas and values (p. 130-32 [109-10] and 139-40 [117-18]). 


e National Greek State 

Ismail's brother Andonis has grown up in the world of the Greek diaspora in Odessa 
and Romania and after the Crimean War eventually ends up as a well-to-do citizen 
in Athens, the new capital of the young national Greek state. 

He is a typical exponent of eighteenth and nineteenth-century Southeast-Euro- 
pean-Greek Enlightenment, inspired by modern concepts and ideals from Western 
Europe such as democracy, national ideology, a European bourgeois and cultural 
education, with a strong admiration for Antiquity — all of which together were to 
result in the Europeanization of Greece and the establishment and later expansion 
of the Greek national state. 

Andonis himself is aware that in many cases Europeanization in Greece is re- 
stricted to outward imitation - with a constitution, but without real democracy (p. 
72 [61]), with a neo-classical rebuilding of Athens modelled on European examples 
and under the influence of philhellenism (p. 72-3 [61]) - and that most bourgeois 
citizens of Athens are only ‘apprentice’ bourgeois (p. 80-1 [67]). His brother Ismail 
seems to share this view, describing the Europeanized Herakleion as opera scenery 
(p. 148-9 [126-7]). 

Andonis himself finds inspiration in Europe's more radical ideas, for example 
those of Garibaldi; he makes efforts to achieve the union of Crete, the island of 
his birth, with Greece, by organizing and sponsoring the 1866 uprising. He tries 
to contact his brother in Egypt in order to find out to what extent Ismail, from 
his position there, might be of use to the uprising (p. 81 [68]). The news of his 
brother's death during the uprising - possibly by a bullet paid for by Andonis 
himself — affects him deeply (p. 191 [161]), but his own loyalty is unambiguously to 
the Greek national cause. Ismail, for his part, makes somewhat sceptical comments 
about the European idealization of national liberation movements (p. 65 [54-5]), 
but from his position in Egypt he could hardly have been expected to do otherwise. 


9 There are even faint suggestions in the novel that Egyptian politics might be aiming to win Crete 
for the sub-empire, possibly reserving some future role in Crete for Ismail Ferik Pasha himself. 
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4 Antithesis in The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha 

What is the main antithesis in Ismail’s life and in The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha, as 
far as its historical-ideological background is concerned? (If we can in fact speak of 
a main antithesis in this novel, which is a whole web of identities and oppositions, 
in which nearly everything is also its opposite). 

The obvious place to start is with Ismail’s Ottoman identity versus his Greek 
identity. If the Muslim religion and obedience to the Sultan and the Turks are taken 
as the main constituents of being an Ottoman, then there are some things to be 
said about Ismail Ferik Pasha’s Ottoman identity as presented in Galanaki’s novel. 

Of course, it cannot be denied that Ismail is formally an Ottoman, but the differ- 
ence in religion between his life as an Ottoman and his Christian past is explicitly 
treated as a minor detail (p. 33-4 [29-30], 80 [67] and 110-1 [91-2]),!° while his 
feelings of loyalty are in the first place towards the Egyptian viceroy. Moreover, he 
does not feel abond with Ottoman culture, but only with Arabic-Egyptian culture. 

The novel gives us very little information about Turkish Ottoman culture, iden- 
tity and ideology. The few references to them and the few Turkish Ottomans ap- 
pearing in the novel do not present a very favourable picture, at least compared 
with the Egyptian-Arabic identity and culture with which Ismail feels connected 
(p. 32-3 [28-9]) and which was able to prosper precisely because of the termination 
of the Turkish Ottoman phase of Egyptian history. 

In our novel the distinctive identity and new prosperity of Egyptian-Arabic so- 
ciety has two backgrounds: further back the Greek cultural substrate, not only of 
the Hellenistic era - Mehmet Ali is presented more or less as a successor of Alexan- 
der the Great, endeavouring to restore the vigour of Ptolemaic times - but also 
of the early Byzantine period, and in modern times the process of westernization 
and Europeanization which started in the Napoleontic period, after the expulsion of 
the Turkish Ottomans. This process of modernization in Arabic Egypt is explicitly 
regarded as being connected both with the historical Greek background of the area 
and with the contemporary Greek presence there. Europeanization and moderniza- 
tion, led by Egypt, are also presented as the only hope of salvation for the Ottoman 
empire as a whole. 


If Ismail's identity and loyalty are Ottoman, then - apart from the religious element 
which is regarded as perfunctory and irrelevant Zugehörigkeit — he identifies with and 
is loyal to a modernized and Europeanized Ottoman empire in which the indigenous 
Greek cultural heritage was able to blossom again as it had in the days of Alexander 
the Great and Justinian. 

And in this renewed empire the contemporary Greek presence could certainly 
again play a major role, but now together with and in the midst of other peoples of 
the time-honoured oriental Greek world, just as in the Hellenistic and the Byzantine 


10 His name Ismail (Ismael) is that of the historical individual who gave rise to the novel, but 
may also be of some significance in this context, if we take Ismael, son of Abraham and half- 
brother of Isaac (Gen. 16:11ff and 21:8ff) as the forefather of the Arabs, and in consequence see 
Islam and Christianity as two branches of the same stem. When Islam was first rising, people in 
Byzantium initially did not see much difference between this new religion and various Monophysite 
and other heresies proliferating in the same area (see for example William Dalrymple, From the 
Holy Mountain. A Journey in the Shadow of Byzantium, London 1997, 168ff.). 
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worlds, which were not exclusively Greek either, although they did constitute Greek 
cultural units. Ideas about the Hellenization, or re-Hellenization, of the Ottoman 
Empire from the inside were not unknown in the Greek world from the eighteenth 
to the early twentieth century (Rigas Ferreos, Ion Dragoumis); they were both fun- 
damentally and practically opposed to the irredentist, narrowly nationalistic Greek 
policy from 1830 onwards, which aimed to expand the Greek state at the expense 
of the Ottoman empire. Indeed, the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence 
and the creation of the national Greek state in 1830 made a policy of Hellenization 
of the Ottoman Empire from the inside ipso facto impossible — though this did not 
stop the young Greek state from making ample use of rhetoric derived from the 
ideology of Ottoman Great Greece. 

The antithesis in The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha is therefore, in my analysis, 
initially not so much one between a new ‘Turkicized’ identity and a former Greek 
one, as between a broad concept of Greek culture and the idea of an ‘Ottoman 
Great Greece‘ on the one hand and a narrowly national Greek identity on the 
other. However, as soon as it becomes clear that nothing is to come of the Egyptian 
ambitions to the Sultan's throne, Ismail senses that death lies ahead of him; he now 
has to resort to his Greek identity in the narrower sense, and naturally enough, 
this identity now reasserts itself more and more strongly until during the Cretan 
expedition he starts to identify with his Greek opponents to an ever-increasing 
degree. He does not formally withdraw his Ottoman loyalty to the Sultan and is 
therefore, at that moment and in that situation, really an enemy of national Greece, 
but his policies are so independent that in the end he is murdered by the Turkish 
Ottomans as a ‘crypto-Christian’ and ‘philhellene’. 


Finally, it may be said that the role of Europe (the West) is presented in a some- 
what ambivalent way in The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha. The contribution of modern 
European culture to the modernization of Egypt is regarded as very valuable and as 
something which should be extended to the whole Ottoman Empire. This modern- 
ization is connected to the specifically Greek (Hellenistic, Byzantine) background 
of the region and is supported by the contemporary Greek presence in Egypt. How- 
ever, the ultimate success of Egypt's mission of Europeanization is frustrated by 
the powers of Europe itself, which prefer to keep the Sultan's Empire, the ‘sick man 
of Europe’, intact. 

The Europeanization of the national Greek state, on the other hand, is sneered 
at; the political role of the great powers in the young Greek State is also denounced. 
Only the more radical ideas of nineteenth-century Europe (Garibaldianism, social- 
ism) are presented in a more positive way. 

The well-known ‘construct’ that European Enlightenment modernism itself is 
based on classical Greek culture - via Humanism and Renaissance - and is therefore 
‘Greek’, as is also often emphasized in Greece, is not to be found in this novel; it 
prefers to stress the direct — ‘domestic’ - connection of the greater Greek world of 
the Near/Middle East with Antiquity through Hellenism and Byzantium. 
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5 In conclusion 

The view that Galanaki’s novel The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha deals with Greece’s 
past in a more mature way and also attempts to integrate the Ottoman period into 
the Greek perception of Greek history and identity, is certainly not mistaken. Even 
though outside her novel the author has explicitly referred to her main character as 
an ‘enemy, an Ottoman' (Galanaki 1997, 18-20), she adds that what she wants most 
is to make the reader love Ismail Ferik Pasha and remember him with tenderness 
(ibid., 24). 

As far as her Greek readers are concerned she seems to have been quite successful 
in achieving this goal: although her novel is not particularly easy reading, it was 
reprinted several times. But is this success due only to her sophisticated, ‘post- 
modern’ web of identities, in which it is almost impossible to pin her main character 
down to one specific identity?!! Or does her success also have something to do with 
her attempt to ‘Hellenize’ the past? It is striking, to say the least, that the novelist 
keeps a safe distance from the Turkish Ottomans, by choosing an Egyptian Ottoman 
Greek as her main character and having the Turkish Ottomans act exclusively as 
the ultimate rulers, who are moreover in dire need of a salutary modernization, 
inspired by the European Enlightenment, of the kind implemented in Greek-Arabic 
Egypt. 

On the other hand, The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha also keeps a clear distance 
from Europe itself. The modernization resulting from the European Enlightenment 
is acclaimed, but only to the extent that it fits in with — or rather stems from - 
the direct connection of ‘Greater Greece’ with Antiquity via the Hellenistic period 
after Alexander the Great and subsequently Byzantium. Europe is depicted less 
handsomely in the novel as a political power (system of powers) and as a cultural 
imperialistic model; its philhellenistic classicism does in fact emphasize the link with 
Antiquity, whereas Greece in the narrow sense sticks to simple imitation. 

All this means that the historical-ideological ‘construction’ in The Life of Ismail 
Ferik Pasha really does not move far away from the nineteenth-century ideology 
which preached the unity of classical, Byzantine and modern Greek culture, but then 
as developed in the great Greek world of Hellenism, Byzantium and the Ottoman 
world; at the same time this ideology is opposed both to the Orient as such and 
to the West. However, this ideology of ‘Greater Greece’ is of a broadly cultural 
rather than a narrowly political and nationalistic nature, and in The Life of Ismail 
Ferik Pasha it does in fact boil down to a sort of opposition between progress and 
decadence, and also between East and West, because it is related mainly to western 
culture. Perhaps this is what the T'LS reviewer did not like, although in reducing 
the novel to a struggle between good and evil and between Christianity and Islam 
the reviewer was exaggerating grossly. 


Initially Modern Greece ‘constructed’ its national ideology by emphasizing its con- 
nections with its classical past and disregarding the medieval — Byzantine and Ot- 
toman - period. Later in the nineteenth century, Greek national ideology tried to 


11 This is true not only of Ismail Ferik Pasha’s Greek identity versus his Ottoman identity, but 
also, for example, of his identity as a man: in certain respects he is presented as having definite 
elements of a feminine identity as well (cf. Thalassis 1991, 106/109). 
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incorporate the Byzantine Middle Ages as well, as a second heyday of the single 
continuous history of the Greek nation which then, after a regression in Ottoman 
times, experienced its third blossoming in the Greek revolution and the Modern 
Greek State. Later populist ideologies can be seen as attempts to include even the 
folk culture of the Turkish centuries into the age-old continuum of ‘Greekness’. 

But history goes on: new centuries pass by, adding new material for the con- 
struction of an identity, and new demands for the orientation of this identity arise. 
To begin with the first: in the meantime the whole of the nineteenth century has 
been added (taken to end in 1922, in the case of Greece). For the Greek nation 
this may not always have been a very glorious era, but in some respects it was — 
or can be imagined to be - a more glorious one in the greater Greek world outside 
Greece’s national borders: in Constantinople, Asia Minor (with Smyrna), Egypt 
(with Alexandria), in the Balkans and even outside the Ottoman Empire, for in- 
stance in Odessa, a Greek bourgeoisie and a cosmopolitan Greek culture lived and 
flourished with a grandeur which in many respects outshone the ‘petty’ society of 
national Greece. In the same period there were also explicit ideologies which fo- 
cused far more on the development of that ‘Great-Greek’ Eastern world than on 
the expansion of the tiny Greek state; think for example of Rigas Ferreos, and, in 
the early twentieth century, Ion Dragoumis. 

In the decades since Greece's democratic restart in 1974 a considerable num- 
ber of historical — or ‘historical’ - novels have appeared which are set against the 
background of this Eastern world of Greater Greece, not from a narrowly nation- 
alistic point of view (i.e. meant as a historical justification of the modern Greek 
national state and its expansion), but oriented towards a greater Greek world in 
south-eastern Europe and the Near East, amidst and in conjunction with other 
peoples. One example is Panos Theodoridis’ Kapetan Agra's audio-novel (To nyo- 
uudLotöpnua tov Karerav "Aypa, 1994), which plays with the ‘national’ (children's) 
novel par excellence In the secrets of the Valtos (Uta wvottx& tov B&Axov, 1937) by 
Penelopi Delta. It even raises the question of whether it would not have been bet- 
ter for the Greeks and the Bulgars - in Delta’s novel each other's worst enemies - 
to have joined hands in fighting the Turks at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, rather than fighting each other. The novels of Nikos Themelis The quest (H 
avacınınan, 1998) and The reversal H avatporñ, 2000), which are still best-sellers, 
are set in the ‘borderless’ world of the rising Greek bourgeoisie of south-eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor around 1900. Galanaki's novel about Ismail Ferik Pasha 
seems to fit in with this trend. 

And in recent decades, what new demands have new constructions of Greek 
history and identity been required to fulfil? In 1974, for the first time since at 
least the National Schism (6tyaoud6¢) of 1916, a longer period of national, political 
and social stability began, accompanied by an ongoing process of urbanization!? 
encompassing increasingly broader strata of the Greek population. For a long time 
populism was a dominant tendency in Greek cultural (and political) orientation: a 
populism associated with nostalgia for the time-honoured Greek folk culture of a 
primarily agrarian society. It is tempting to believe that this populist tendency is 


12 The Greek word ectxoxoinon implies ‘bourgeoisification‘ as well as urbanization. 
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gradually giving way to a more middle-class ideology which prefers to look back to 
the heyday of Greek bourgeoisie - in a broader Greek world. It is clear that present- 
day Greek middle-class society feels called - and is gaining the strength - to play 
new economic and cultural roles in the broader context of south-eastern Europe 
and the eastern Mediterranean; while it is today solidly linked to Europe and the 
West, and of course has the Greek national state as its base, it now also sees new 
possibilities in its natural historical environment of the Balkans and the Orient now 
that many borders which were closed in the twentieth century have been removed 
or no longer seem so impassable. 


To conclude: in The Life of Ismail Ferik Pasha a certain nostalgia can be sensed 
for ‘Greater Greece’, as it existed from Antiquity to the end of the Ottoman era, 
but the novel leaves no doubt about the fact that there is no possibility whatsoever 
of return to that world. This is already made clear by the main character’s death 
after his return to Crete at the end of the novel, but it is accentuated even more 
strongly by the fact that the cenotaph, with only his soul living in it, is demolished 
in the 1920s, after Crete had finally been united with the national Greek state in 
1912 and every form of ‘Greater Greece’ ideology had to be relinquished after the 
Asia Minor Disaster of 1922. 

On the site of the cemetery where the cenotaph had been, a primary school - an 
outstanding symbol of a modern nation state and the breeding-ground of narrowly 
national ideologies - is erected, but every year Ismail’s soul appears in the schoolyard 
to tell the children about his end, and to make it clear that any form of return to 
any Greek past whatsoever is impossible. 
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